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ISMAIL KADARE, b. 1936, Gjiro- 
kastra, Albania, family civil service 
workers. Helped the Resistance 
movement as a boy in the fight 
against the fascist occupiers, was 8 
years old at the time of Liberation. 
Primary and Secondary schools in 
Gjirokastra, completed literature 
course at University of Tirana 1956, 
receiving Teacher’s Diploma in lan- 
guage and literature. Advanced 
studies at Gorki Literature Institute in Moscow until break 
with Khrushchevites. 

Returned to Tirana 1961, worked as journalist, wrote 
several volumes of exceptional poetry, collections short 
stories, literary critiques, etc. Started writing novels 1963, 
including ‘‘The Wedding’’ (which was later made into a 
movie), ‘‘The General of the Dead Army’’, ‘‘The Drumming 
of the Rain’’, ‘‘Chronicle from the Stone City’’, ‘“November 
in a Capital’’, ‘‘The Long Winter’’, as well as the present 
novel, ‘‘The Castle’’. His books have been translated in over 
20 languages, and published in a number of other countries. 

He has become an internationally known figure, visiting 
and lecturing in Sweden and other European countries (1974- 
75), and representing Albania at the U.N. Conference on 
Youth (1970). He has been elected a Deputy to the People’s 
Assembly of the People’s Socialist Republic of Albania, and 
has been awarded the Prize of the Republic. 


I read THE CASTLE with great interest. Nowhere in my 
previous reading has the conflict between the 15th century 
Ottoman Turks and the valiant Albanian forces led by Gjergj 
Kastrioti—Skanderbeg—been described so vividly. Imagine— 
depicting the siege of the Kruja fortress from the Turkish 
point of view! Certainly, the novel is the result of major re- 
search of Turkish fighting forces and Albanian defenders of 
five centuries past. Because of its historical importance, ‘‘The 
Castle’? should serve as a valuable reference source for 
Albanians and non-Albanians alike. 

Van Sotir Christo 
Albanian-A merican leader. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Kadare’s THE CASTLE is history brought to life. It is the 
epic story of Albania five centuries ago, as told by a master 
story teller. It is a book worth reading. 


Peter R. Prifti 
Prominent Albanian-American historian. 
San Diego, California 


It has made me proud to read this well-told story of how 
our ancestors beat off the greatest power of the 15th century. 
It reminds me that the Albanian people can do it again and 
again, as often as necessary, in the 20th century too. 

Gjergj Kalaj 
Chairman, Albanian Film Series Committee. 
Detroit, Michigan 


The novels of Ismail Kadare have won the respect and 
enthusiasm of many people. In the beginning of his book, 
THE CASTLE, Kadare writes that the Turkish soldiers were 
surprised to see Albanian women without veils, strong and 
beautiful, and treated equally with their men, working and 
fighting side by side. 

This explains why, in the 500 oppressive years that 
followed the Turkish conquest, Albanian women showed 
strength, courage, and a powerful sense of honor in their 
resistance to the invaders. 

For example, there are the many stories of Albanian girls 
who, instead of giving themselves up to the Turkish invaders, 
held each other by the hand and jumped off a mountain cliff 
to their deaths. 

In another typical action, an old Albanian woman hid a 
group of brave Albanian fighters in a house, which was set on 
fire by the Turks. She ran to a burning door, opened it by the 
red-hot handles, enabling the Albanian defenders to escape. 
For this, she was killed by the Turks. 

The sense of honor and resistance of Albanian women 
fighting alongside their men, has increased over the years to 
the present day. 


Mrs. Areti Viso 
Leader and activist in Albanian-American 
Women’s organizations and other Albanian- 
American organizations for more than 45 


years. 
New York City 


The Black Two-Headed Eagle had for generations been the 
emblem of the Kastrioti family of Kruja region in Albania. 
Mounted on a field of red, it became the flag representing the 
Kastrioti princedom. 

When Skanderbeg united all the Albanian patriots to fight 
the Turks in the 15th Century, the red flag of the Kastrioti 
was adopted as the national banner of the independence 
fighters. 

In 1912, when the Turkish yoke was finally overthrown by 
the Albanian patriots under the leadership of Ismail Qemali, 
this same flag of the Kastrioti became the national banner of 
the first independent and democratic Albanian state. 

Later, in 1944, when the fascist occupiers were thrown out 
and a new People’s Government was set up, the same flag 
was adopted with this exception: a small gold star was placed 
above the eagle’s head, to commemorate the thousands of 
Albanian martyrs who laid down their lives in the cause of 
freedom, and to symbolize the fact that for the first time 
Albania had a People’s Government, where the working 
people held power. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the evening of November 4, 1443, while in the Nis- 
sa plain, a neuralgic knot that gave access to Central Eu- 
rope, the Ottoman Army and the united forces of several 
European countries clashed in one of the bloodiest battles 
of the epoch, General Scanderbeg with his body guards, 
bringing to execution a long meditated plan, abandoned 
the field of battle at the most critical moment. Seizing a 
false firman in Sultan’s name, he went away in the night 
in the direction of the Albanian borders while the Turkish 
troops, left behind, deprived of one of their ablest generals, 
suffered a heavy defeat. 

Who was that young general that abandoned tens of 
thousands of his men to their fate? His true name was 
George Castriota. A son of the Albanian prince John Cas- 
triota who had been forced to surrender to Sultan his sons: 
little nine year old George, together with his brothers, The 
boys were sent to the Sultan as an hostage to be educated 
in the Ottoman court. His brothers would afterwards disap- 
pear under circumstances shrouded in mistery. George in- 
stead was given the possibility to make a brilliant career 
reaching the rank of general at only twenty-two years. 

In these last days of 1443 he rode at full speed to- 
wards his homeland the memory of which, despite the long 
absence, the education received and the splendor of the 
Ottoman court, was kept alive in his heart and spirit. 

In three days and three nights of furious riding, with- 
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out conceding himself a minute of respite, Scanderbeg 
came at last to the bastions of the Kruja fortress, the ca- 
pital of occupied Albania. 

On producing his false firman he was handed over the 
fortress. As soon as the Turkish garrison went out, he 
lowered the Turkish crescent-and-siars flag from the to- 
wers of Kruja and hoisted instead the ancient Albanian 
flag wit a black double-headed eagle on a red background. 
It was the 28th of November 1443. On that very day he 
would pronounce the words that would remain famous: 
«I did not bring you the liberty, I found it in your hearts.» 
George Castriota came out in open rebellion against the 
Sultan. The challenge was temerary indeed. He deserved an 
exemplary punishment. And thus began one of the fiercest, 
most extraordinary and most dramatic conflicts of the cen- 
tury, a struggle between the Ottoman superpower and tiny 
Albania. The conflict would be protracted through twen- 
ty-five years, shaking the Ottoman Empire from its foun- 
dations. 

Sultan Murad was quick to acknowledge all the gra- 
vity of that revolt. At the beginning he sought an amiable 
solution to the conflict. In his letter to Scanderbeg, he ad- 
dressed himself to the latter with the appellative «My son» 
(as he was said to have nourished a sincere affection for 
the young man during his stay at the Ottoman court). Cor- 
dial letters were afterwards followed by threats and, 
then, as it was to be expected, the war came, 

Against tiny Albania were dispatched the armies of the 
monstrous Turkish war-machine under the command of 
its best generals. They were routed. After each defeat, 
the Turkish commanders were replaced and punished, and 
new and more powerful armies were sent to flood Albania, 
but the result was always the same: defeats were followed 
by defeats. Sultan Murad then decided to place himself 
at the head of a punitive expedition against the «prodigal 
son». This happened in 1448. For months on end he laid 
siege on the Kruja fortress submitting it to merciless at- 
tacks with the only result of leaving under its walls tens of 
thousands of dead. Out of despair for not being able to 
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achieve his aim, he was taken ill and died far away from 
his capital. 

Immediately after his advent to the Ottoman throne, 
his son Sultan Mehmed II, the conqueror of Constantino- 
ple and one of the most consummate masters in the art of 
war of all times, tried on his turn to reduce the Albanians 
to reason. In 1450 he entered Albania at the head of an 
immens2 army, the most powerful and modern army of 
the epoch. He, too, would suffer the saine fate as his pre- 
decessors and return defeated to Istambul. 

The fact that two of the mest illustrious sultans had 
personally led thes2 expeditions clearly indicates all the 
importance of the conflict. Every spring the Turkish troops 
would march towards Albania and every autumn they 
would be obliged, because of heavy losses, to beat the 
retreat. And this went on for a quarter of a century. The 
Albanians then were the heroes of a terrible and grandiose 
drama. Their country was put to fire and sword, its popu- 
lation decimated, its economy ruined, its cities desiroyed. 
And, in spite of all that, the Albanians kept on fighting. 
But one day, the 17th of January 1467, the inevitable hap- 
pened: Scanderbeg died at the height of his glory. At the 
news of his death, Mehmed II said: «That country will ne- 
ver see the birth of asimilar lion», and immediately ordered 
the intensification of the operations. For another eleven 
years in succession the Albanians, although bereft of 
Scanderbeg, offered a stubborn resistance to the invader. 
Then one after the other, their fortresses fell. Albania was 
definitely occupied. But their struggle of two score and 
five years uas not waged in vain. It became the essential 
factor of the spiritual tempering of the Albanian people. 
From the depth of the nation’s memory, his figure has 
never ceased to surge in ever new splendor. In the course 
of the five centuries that followed, the Albanians rose 
many a time against the hated invader. And they had to 
undergo the cruelest of sufferings and endure the hardest 
of blows until the day in which, their faces signed, but 
their heads up, they achieved their long sought for inde- 
nendence. 


The present novel describes the beginning of the con- 
flict, and, more precisely, one of the first expeditions of 
the Ottoman army, one of those expeditions the number of 
which would amount to twenty-four. The reader cannot 
avoid establishing a parallel between the ancient events 
and those of the Albanian-Soviet conflict in 1960, when 
Albania, the smallest country of the socialist camp, was 
made the object of a ferocious economic and political block- 
ade on the part of the Soviet superpower and the other 
countries of the Warsaw Fact. In this confrontation, too, Al- 
bania did never bend. It triumphantly opposed both black- 
mail and blockade, and doubtlessly the memory of Scander- 
beg’s revolt exercised a sensible influence on its stand. 
The Warsaw Pact partners dared not attack Albania. The 
tragedy was to happen in Czechoslovakia. On the morrow 
of the invasion of that country, the Albanians, just as they 
had courageously torn Sultan’s firmans to pieces, resolutely 
denounced the Warsaw Pact. In a certain manner, history 
was to repeat itself. 


By the end of winter, when the envoys of 
the Great Turk departed, it became clear that 
war was imminent. They exerted all sorts of 
pressure to force us into suzerainty. At first, 
they flattered and promised, and then accused 
us of being ungrateful turncoats, saying we had 
sold ourselves to the Franks, meaning to Euro- 
pe. At last they threatened to subdue us by 
means of war. You have placed too much con- 
fidence in your walls, they said, but unconque- 
rable as you may think them, we shall clasp you 
in an iron ring. We shall starve you into sur- 
render. At the harvesting and threshing time, 
when you look up at the sky, it will make you 
think of the cornfields, and the crescent moon 
will remind you of the sickle. 

And then they quit. A fortnight passed and 
we received a vassal of the Sultan, who posed 
as our friend and interceded to bring about a 
reconciliation. But he failed. A month was hardly 
over before all the vassals of the Sultan broke 
off relations with us at his orders. 

We were sure they would come for us one 
day. And this time they were not likely to dis- 
patch a mere punitive expedition like that 
which George Castrioti had routed in Tor- 
violl, but the seething multitudes of the mightiest 
army of the East. Our castle was the first on 
their way and had to face the full brunt of their 
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impact. During the spring we strengthened the 
walls, repaired the damaged towers, increased 
the stores of weapons and supplies and drilled 
the young fighters day and night. At last, tidings 
came, they had set off. 

The vast Turkish hordes crawled slowly and 
it was into the middle of June when they crossed 
the frontier. The next day George Castrioti ca- 
me down to inspect the castle. He would keep to 
his old tactics, he would fight outside the walls. 
He took stock of the situation and gave minute 
instructions, then on the afternoon of the 11th 
of June, he rode out of the castle with his es- 
cort, taking away the old, some of the women 
and the children who were to hide up in the 
mountains during the war. We went with them 
as far as the edge of the plain, marching sad and 
silent. Then we bade them farewell and made 
our way back to the castle. We climbed the 
walls and towers, and for a long time, we 
watched their winding procession dwindle 
away. They were szen on the table land of the 
sheep, climbed the steep slope, and at last were 
at the Pass of the Wind. Then they were out of 
sight. The castle sounded secretive and silent 
without our children’s voices. The heavy gates 
were closed; and we waiied for the enemy to 
appear. 

At daybreak on the 12th of June one of our 
guards annozinced that he could make out a 
yellow haze in the Cistance. It was the dust of 
their feet. 


CHAPTER J] 


On the 18th of June the first Turkish troops reached 
the walls of the castle. It took them the whole day to fi- 
nally settle in. Evening came and troops were still ar- 
riving in droves. Soldiers, engines of war, horses covered 
with woollen blankeis, carts full of equipment, camels load- 
ed with brenze, shields, drums, everything was covered 
with the thick layer of dust. Once into the plain in front 
of tihe castle, ihe men were assigned to their camping place 
by a group of special encampment officers. Straight away 
they began pitching their tents under the orders of their 
commanders. They hurried to finish so they could go and 
lie down, dead tired after a long march. 

Ugurlu Tursun Pasha, the commander-ijn-chief, stood 
in front of his majestic pink pavillion and watched the 
late-comers pitch their tents on the rugged relief of that 
strange land where the dusk was now thickening. The 
vast camp of his army was filled with the din of shouted 
orders, horses neighing, prayers and thoofbeats and many 
other noises; the rows of tents formed arms stretching in 
this direction and that, reaching for the castle from all 
sides and seemed like a mcnstrous devilfish. The nearest 
tents were no farther than one hundred yards away from 
the walls, and the farthest merged with the slopes in the 
distance. His aids insisted that the Pasha’s tent should be 
eight hundred yards from the walls, but he refused to ha- 
ve it more than six hundred, Years ago, when he was a 
young man of a low military rank, he had often slept al- 
most at the foot of fortress walls: By and by, after suc- 
cessive campaigns and sieges, as he mounted the military 
ladder, the distance from the walls had altered with the 
changing color of his tent. 

Tursun Pasha gave an involuntary sigh. Standing in 
front of a besieged castle which the had to take, he had 
always felt the fear of the unknown creep into his heart. 
It always thad the same effect upon him. 

This time it was a gloomy castle towering there in 
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front of him. There was something unnatural, almost ill- 
-omened, in the construction and arrangement of the 
towers. This impression had struck him two months since, 
when ithe specialists dwelling on the preparation of the 
campaign presented the map of the castle for the first 
time. In his mansion in Brusa, he had remained for ‘hours 
with the map on his knees many a time after supper, when 
most people were in bed. He knew by heart almost every 
one of its details; now he could actually see it looming 
against a dark background, and its aspect stirred a painful 
feeling of anxiety within him. 

He wondered who had been the architect of this castle, 
and how it was possible for everything to be constructed 
the wrong way there, ranging from the spot they had cho- 
sen to set it up, to its flag hoisted upon the first tower — 
an awe-inspiring red flag with a fearsome double-headed 
black bird in the middle. 

Reluctantly he averted his gaze from the castle and 
glanced again over the army’s camp. The plain was being 
veiled in darkness and the host of white tents seemed to 
hover about like a mist above it. They were there, the 
various divisions of his army, disposed according to tlhe 
plan drawn up long before. From his vantage point ‘he 
could see the snow white flag of the janissaries and their 
copper cauldron handing on a tall tree. The horsemen of 
the punitive troups, the akindjis, were riding to the ri- 
vulet to water their horses. Further on glimmered inu- 
merable the tents of the bulk of footmen, the azaps and 
eshkindjis. Closer to view, on the right, next to the guards, 
the djelebus, were arrayed in turn the shock battalions, 
the élite troups of the dalkeleches (the «unsheathed- 
-swards») and the flower chosen of the élite troups — the 
serdengeshtlers — or the soldiers of death. Then followed 
in turn the tents of the technique formations, the mus- 
lems, the fine tents of the spahies, the detachments of the 
Kurds, Persians, Tartars, Caucasians, Kalmuks; and still 
further, where the commander-in-chief could make out 
almost nothing, there should be the colourful mob of the 
irregular volunteer troups, whose number was unknown 
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to anyone, Everything was settling down, and a great part 
of the army had fallen asleep. Only the privates of the 
supply units could be heard unloading cases of bronze, 
cauldrons, bags of food, kegs of wine and honey, tools and 
still more tents from the camels. 

The beasts of the desert were lying on the ground 
here and there. Their silhouettes looked like peaceful hil- 
Iecks in the dark. Straining his eyes to make them out, 
Tursun Pasha felt a longing for his own Anatolia. Its calm 
plains had haunted him all along his road to this country. He 
had recalled them with greater longing when his army cross- 
ed the border, entered the land of the Albanians, and saw 
their awe-inspiring mountains for the first time. It had 
been early in the morning. He was napping in tine saddle 
when he hheard the word «dalgar», «dalgar» coming from 
all sides, pronounced in an odd way, almost with fright. 
He saw his officers raise their heads, turning their eyes 
right ard left to have a better look at those mountains. 
He too lifted his head and gazed at them for a long time. 
The landscape reminded him of an oppressive nightmare 
from which he had striven to wake up in vain. Here, the 
soil and the boulders were flung skywards furiously dis- 
daining all laws of nature. The Almighty must have been 
angry when he created this land. During the march he 
had labored to find out whether his appointment as com- 
mander-in-chief of this campaign was due to the inter- 
ference of his friends or of his enemies. And at the sight of 
the mountains his doubts arose again. 

As the march continued he had noticed that the mere 
presence of these mountains made almost all his officers 
nervous. They spoke more often of the plain which they 
hoped to see stretching before them, as though it were an 
oasis in the desert. The army, moving slowly ahead, crawl- 
ed on bearing the blank look of the mountains along with 
their arms and equipment. 

He had summoned the chronicler of the army and 
asked him how he would depict those mountains in his 
chronicle. The chronicler, coughing and shivering, had 
employed many long and awe-inspiring words to describe 
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their aspect. But the description had not been to the liking 
of the Pasha. He had ordered the chronicler away, telling 
him to reflect over it during the night and to report again 
in the morning. Next morning, after a sleepless night, he 
had come to the Pasha, his red eyes moving fearfully 
through the lines of the description. These were high 
mountains, the chronicler read, where the fowls of the air 
could not land, where only the devil, leaning on his stick 
stumbling and fumbling in every step, could climb, where 
the slippers of the evil spirit are worn out. 

The Pasha found these images to his taste. The night 
was now well advanced and he tried to recall those phra- 
ses, but he was tired and his mind sought peace. It had been 
the longest and most exhausting march he had ever made 
in his career as a militaryman. A relic of the Roman in- 
vasion, damaged here and there and quickly repaired by 
the engineering troops who marched ahead at the heels of 
the vanguard, the old Egnatia road seemed endless, Time 
and again the troops would jam for a long time in the nar- 
rowest places till some new auxiliary outlet was opened 
to cope with the flowing crowd. The passage would nor- 
malize and the army could move again shuffling slowly and 
lifting the dust into the air. Though everything was over 
now, it seemed to him as though the thickening dust was 
still sifting down drearily in his memory. 

Behind his back, he heard a horse neigh. It was one 
of those tied to the screened coach which was still in front 
of the lilac tent pitched beside his own. This coach had 
carried the baggage, and four girls for his harem. 

While making preparations to leave for Albania, he 
had racked his brains and thought over and over whether 
he should take some of the women to the campaign. Some 
among his friends advised him not to, for women bring 
bad luck, they said; others told him the contrary saying he 
had to have some women if the wished to preserve his 
peace of mind, and sleep soundly (as soundly as was pos- 
sible in war). Usually the Pashas did not take women on 
their campaigns or expeditions. But this one was directed 
against a remote country. And again, it was foreseen that 
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this time the siege would last long. However, these were 
not grounds on which to take the women along, for it was 
a fact that in every campaign, even a long one, to a distant 
country, they could always take women captives; and the 
women which the soldier wins by paying for with his own 
blood were surely the most desirable. But his close friends, 
those who had advised him to take women with him, had 
also said that it was no easy job to make captives in that 
country. The girls there were of great beauty, they had 
told him. A poet, who had taken part in the first expe- 
dition to this country, had described these females, white 
skinned like the dreams of the dawn, but unfortunately 
as inaccessible and fleeting as the dream itself. Many a 
time had they been seen hurling themselves from the 
high crags down to the abyss below, when they found 
themselves in danger of being captured. Naturally, this 
was intimate confidence, and thereupon he made up his 
mind to take four of the eighteen women of his harem. 
He chose the most youthfull and healthy among them. 
At the moment of departure the Grand Vizier, who had 
come out to salute the troops, noticed the small coach with 
the latticed windows and asked Tursun Pasha why he was 
taking the women along to a country rencwned for its 
pretty girls. The Pasha, avoiding the piercing eyes of the 
Vizier, said that he did not want to share the women capti- 
ves with his soldiers, who would win them with blood and 
toil. 

He had not given a single thought to the girls during 
the march, Now they were certainly sleeping, worn out 
by the road, under their lilac tent. A fine rain began to 
spatter on the tent sides. Then right after the first drops. 
somewhere in the middle of the camp, the drums of the 
rain started beating drearily. Listening through a torpor 
to their beat, imagining the soldiers spreading the heavy 
covers over the equipment, Tursun Pasha wondered who 
had been the first military man to introduce this small 
unit which announced the start of the rain. He turned to- 
wards his tent with a steady tread, not even giving a 
glance at the two guards who stood stonily at the entrance, 
lances in hand. 
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His dhaushes had spread the carpets and, having set 
up the low bed and the sofas around the tent, were now 
covering them with soft thides. In a corner, there was a 
copper jug and basin. On the slanting side of the tent was 
pinned a piece of black silk with an embroidered verse from 
the Koran. He was not fond of luxuries in wartime, and 
usually his tent was bare and gloomy as a hermit’s cell. 

He sat on the sofa and the thoughtful look remained 
over his features for quite a long time. Then an aide 
brought him the report from the chief of the encampment. 
The last troops had arrived and been settled to plan. Gu- 
ards were posted everywhere according to the regulations, 
reconnaissance patrols were dispatched throughout the 
area, and everything else was in order. 

The Pasha made no remark. Then he looked up at the 
aide wiho was still waiting. 

«Tell all the commanders and specialists to come to- 
morrow morning to my tent for a meeting. And now 
leave me in peace», 

The aide bent his head and retreated backwords out 
of the tent. 

The Pasha gazed for some time at his pallid long- 
-fingered hands and at a massive ruby ring on one of his 
fingers. His eyes wandered round the tent, stopped absent- 
-mindedly at the copper jug and again his thoughts turn- 
ed to his sumptuous mansion in Brusa. 

It occurred to him that time had come to have some 
quieter days at home. Not that he was getting old. He 
felt young and strong yet, but, recently, a sadness had 
reached out for his spirit. After a life of campaigns and 
wars, he could be happy in his calm Anatolia. He wanted 
to retire before his fall. But he felt he wished it in vain. 
His career had reached a point where all stability was 
impossible: the had either to mount higher or to tumble 
down for ever. Once down, he could never climb up again. 
The empire was extending with every passing day. Hun- 
dreds of young newcomers fought for power and tore sa- 
vagely at riches and glory. Lately, he had been aware of 
his shaky position. It was all without evident cause, but 
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precisely such a disturbance is most dangerous. It is like 
an unknown and therefore incurable disease. Many a time 
had he sought to find the places where the clouds of intri- 
gue were gathering and preparing to pour their di- 
sastrous rain upon his life. But in vain, nothing would dis- 
close itself. Recently, his friends had cast pitying glances 
at him, especially after the last present he had received 
from the Sultan. It was a bunch of weapons, and they all 
knew it was an ill omen. They waited to see his collapse. 

Then all of a sudden, tihe news spread that he had 
to lead a great expedition against the Albanians. All be- 
lieved that he still enjoyed the support of powerful friends, 
though his enemies were stronger yet. It was also made 
evident that in sending him against Scanderbeg, the Sultan 
was offering the last chance to the Pasha. 

The Sultan had used this trick before. He had always 
sent those making their final bid for power to the wildest 
countries, for he knew that the desperate man attacks best. 

Tursun Pasha stood and paced up and down the tent, 
treading the carpet’s deep pile. Then he sat down again 
and took a pile of papers and pieces of cardboard from a 
leather bag. Among them was the map of the castle. He 
laid it on his knees and began to examine its details which 
were fully set out — the height of the walls and towers, 
tlhe decline of the soil in all four directions, the main gate 
and the second gate to the northwest, the rocky terrain 
and the soft ground, the moat in front of the main gate, 
the ravine on the west and the river. At three of four spots 
the draughtsman had drawn question marks with red ink. 
They inticated the places where the water pipe might be 
likely to pass. The Pasha’s eyes were fixed on those ques- 
tion marks for a long time. 

One of his chaushes reminded him of supper, but 
the Pasha did not feel like eating. He fingered his beads 
for some time and again sighed deeply. The rain was fall- 
ing softly on the tent; he felt his utter loneliness. 

He clapped his hands and the eunuch appeared at the 
entrance. 

«Bring Edjer in,» he said. 


The eunuch bent down almost toudhing the ground, 
but did not leave. He was about to say something, but 
did not dare. 

«is she ill?» asked the Pasha. 

«No, Pasha, but you know that the bath is not yet 
ready and she might... .» 

The Pasha made him a sign to hush, and looked at his 
beads. It would be a long wintry night. 

«It doesn’t matter,» he said. «Bring her in!» 

The eunuch bent and vanished like an apparition. 

He soon came back holding the young girl by the 
hand. Though she had combed her hair in a hurry, it was 
clear that the eunuch had got her out of bed. She was the 
youngest of his harem. Nobody, not even she, knew her 
age, but she could not have been more than sixteen. 

The Pasha made her a sign and she sat down on the 
bed. He felt no desire at all, but still he went to her. She 
apologized that she had not had, for reasons did not de- 
pend on her, a bath that night. Obviously, the eunuch had 
told her to say so. He made no reply. As she spoke, he 
thought that so long as the siege continued, he would be 
obliged to forget many pleasures, among them his mar- 
vellous baths, inlaid with marble slabs and mosaics, in 
distant Brusa. He caught ther familiar perfume mingled 
for the first time with the smell of dust and there passed 
through his mind the fleeting thought that he had better 
not touch a woman before the war began, but the idea 
was dismissed as lazily as it had occurred to him. 

The girl was presently aware that he had taken her 
without the slightest desire, and, putting the blame on the 
bath, she repeated the excuse. He still made no answer, 
but sat up and rested his elbows on the pillow to tell the 
beads. The girl lay flushed on the white pillow, and glanc- 
ed up, marvelling at the hard face of the man who pos- 
sessed her. 

He had forgotten her completely. He searched through 
the pile of cardboards and picked out the map of the castle. 
Then, he traced some lines on it with a black pencil. The 
girl leaned on her elbow and her eyes rested curiously 
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on the piece of cardboard full of strange marks. The cold 
grey eyes of her lord were also fixed on those marks. She 
needed to shift the position of her numbed arm, and did 
it carefully, but the bed shook and her plait fell, almost 
onto the cardboard. She held her breath; but he was ab- 
sorbed in his task and did not notice anything. 

The eyes of the young girl wandered from the face 
of her master to the new marks he was adding to the map 
of the castle and, at last ventured to ask: 

«Is this the war?» 

He lifted his eyes from the map and looked full at 
the girl, suprised to find her at his elbow; then he turn- 
ed his head again and fixed his eyes on the map... 

He went on drawing lines and, when he turned his 
head towards the girl, she was asleep, breathing deeply 
through her lips slightly parted. Now she looked even 
younger. 

The rain was loud on the tent. 

«Allah!» he exclaimed, looking at the girl’s eyelashes 
and white throat. He thought: she might become pregnant 
and perhaps, in due course, give birth to a boy. Would the 
grown child ever guess that he had been conceived be- 
neath a tent of war, dripping with rain, under the walls of 
a strange castle, in this land east of the sun and west of 
the moon? He might become a soldier and rise quickly in 
rank, ihe too might become glorious fighting below battle- 
ments... perhaps... Tursun Pasha drew a deep breath. 

Allah that you have made such creatures of us, he 
murmured. and waited in vain for the sleep. 
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Their white tents hemmed in the castle from 
all sides, forming a crown. It the next aay’s 
dawn a snowy expanse stretched to the horizon, 
blanketing the stones, the soil and the green 
grass. We came up to the battlements and sta- 
red at this wintry sight. Only now were we 
aware of the great row George Castrioti had 
started against the almighty ruler of the time, 
Murad Khan. 

There is no end to their camp. The white 
of the tents is dotted here and there with blue, 
yellow, green and rose, the flags and ensigns 
of war and streamers of the various detach- 
ments. The camp seethes with riders carrying 
messages to and fro. On the right hand side 
they are setting up something like a workshop 
to cast their cannons. Obviously, they intend 
to cast bigger cannons than those which can be 
dragged by camels. 

This expedition is commanded by Tursun 
Tundjasilan Pasha. His pink pavillion shows up 
well from here. He is both capable and savage 
in the art of war. The day before yesterday we 
received his envoys with a proposition to sur- 
render the castle. They presented his final terms: 
no one would be harmed, be they men or wo- 
men. Everyone of us was free to leave the castle 
and would be permitted to choose his plot of 
land down in the valley. Each would be allowed 


to retain his religion. Their only demand is that 
we hand over to them the keys of the castle and 
lower our flag with that ominous black bird 
(as they named our eagle), which, according to 
them, pollutes the heaven; and hoist in its place 
the half-moon flag of Islam, as Allah has or- 
dered. 

This has always been their way. ‘They con- 
ceal their real aim of invading us under 
such vague and general propositions as these. 

When they asked to know our terms, we 
demanded only one thing: that they take down 
their tents and go back the way they had come, 
for the weight of their army was heavy on our 
soil. 

They went off in a flurry, parading across 
the castle to show off their rich garments to our 
people. 


Col At PT Ee oh 


Mevla Chelebi, the chronicler, was standing some fifty 
yards from the tent of Tursun Pasha and looking inqui- 
sitively at tae members of the Council of War as they slip- 
ped one by one through its entrance, in front of which 
was fixed a metallic pole with the copper crescent, the 
emblem of the Empire, on top. It was the second meeting 
of the council since the army had pitched their tents in 
this country. As his eyes followed the high-ranking of- 
ficers, he was searching his mind for the epithets he was 
to attribute to each of them in his chronicle, if all proved 
valiant in this war. But the epithets were scarce and poor 
and worn out already by the old chroniclers. On top of it, 
if the best of them were set aside, to be used for the com- 
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mander-in-chief, then only a few remained and he had to 
think it all over time and again before deciding to spare 
even one of them. They were like a handful of pearls, and 
he had to be careful when dispersing them about tihat 
giant of an army. 

Kurdishdji, the captain of the eshkindjis, was just 
dismounting from his horse. His big russet head seemed 
still asleep. He was followed by the captain of janissaries, 
the terrible old man, Tavdja Tomakhan, whose short limbs 
seemed to have been broken once and then put carelessly 
together again. Kara-Mukbil the captain of the azaps, and 
the Mufti of the army hurried into the tent, followed by 
two sandjakbegs. Then came in turn, Aslankhan, Deli 
Burdjubaj, Bozturgoli, Bekbeg, Olcha Karaduman, Hata, 
Ullu Kutgomus, Yeldrem, Uch Tunchkurt, Bakirkhanbeg, 
Tahankhan the dumb, and the allaybeys of the army. The 
chronicler was worrying about how to arrange this great 
list of famous captains whose names l:ad someihing in 
common with metal, lightning, the black dust of their 
marches, wild beasts of the desert, violence and aggres- 
sion, and other strong and fearsome things. 

Then someone called him. 

«How do you fare, Mevla Chelebi?» 


The chronicler turned round and bent this head reve- 
rently. It was Muhedin, the intendant-in-chief of the army; 
he was walking towards the tent together with the famous 
cannon caster, the master of the foundry, Sarudja, black 
faced and red-eyed from his sleepless nights. Sarudja was 
the only man among the Council of War to wear a black 
gown perfectly suited to the mysterious atmosphere sur- 
rounding his work. 

«What have you come here for?» asked Muhedin as 
he passed the chronicler, 

«I’m merely watching the gathering of the illustrious 
council.» 

The intendant-in-chief smiled and together with Sa- 
rudja directed his steps towards the tent where two guards 
stood like statues. The intendant-in-chief was a wise and 
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learned man. He occassionally liked to sit and talk history 
and philosophy with the chronicler, who could have really 
delighted in those conversations if the feeling of pleasure 
he experienced was not tarnished by his continuous anxiety 
that he might bore his highborn friend. 

The last to come was Giaur, the architect. Chelebi 
followed his approach to the tent with attention. No one 
knew the homeland of this man, who was familiar with 
the secrets of castle-building. His face was a lifeless mask 
and he spoke a strange Turkish, which none, but those 
used to it could understand. 

The guards, who had stayed outside the tent, sat down 
to play dice. Mevla Chelebiji was dying to know what the 
Council of War was discussing. His desire might have been 
fulfilled if, as well as being the chronicler, he had been 
appointed secretary to the council. Usually, only one man 
filled the two posts. He explained his appointment as 
chronicler of the campaign only in different ways, depend- 
ing on his mood. Sometimes he thought he was in special 
favor with the authorities, since they had seen to it that 
he was allowed so much spare time to write the chronicle 
at his leisure. But at other times, such as the present, 
eyeing the tent of the commander-in-chief with useless 
envy, he could not help seeing the dark side of the medal 
and was torn by curiosity. 

Just as he was on the point of leaving, some of the 
council members emerged from the tent. Among them was 
the steward-in-chief of the army. 

«Let us stroll together and have a talk,» said he to 
the chronicler. «They are working out the details of the 
attack now and those of us who are not directly concerned 
with it, are allowed to leave.» 

«When will it be launched?» ventured Mevla Chelebi. 


«Next week, I suppose, once the big cannons are 
ready.» 

They paced slowly along. The chaush of the steward 
followed on their heels like a shadow. 

«Come along into my tent and let’s have some refresh- 
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mend and forget about ihis hullaballoo,» said the inten- 
dant-in-chief waving his arm about him, 

Chelebi brought his hand to his chest and bowed 
slightly. 

«It’s a great honor to me.» 

«My head is splitting,» went on the other. «I need 
some rest. And I’ve got a lot of problems to solve.» 

The chronicler listened deferentially. 

«Usually, you chroniclers attribute the glory of victo- 
ries only to the commanders,» said the intendant-in-chief, 
«but I tell you, and mark my words: next to the comman- 
der-in-chief it’s this head that bears the greatest burdens 
in this business,» and he tipped his forehead. 

Chelebi ncdded respectfully. 

«Supplying the army is tihe greatest headache of war,» 
he said almost angrily. «It is no great matter to brandish 
the scimitar now and then, but to think the whole day 
about how to feed this army of seventy thousand men in 
a devastated and abandoned land like this, drives a man 
mad! 

«You are right,» agreed the chronicler. 

«Dou you want me to let you into a secret?» the in- 
tendant-in-chief asked him abruptly. «Do you know that 
this army you see all over the plain has got provisions 
for only a single fortnight?» 

Chelebi showed his surprise. 

«According to plan, there are to be successive 
caravans from Edrinopolis to take care of army provisions. 
I am aware of that, but how can we count on their safe 
conduct on this long and dangerous road? Anything might 
happen. Scanderbeg haunts these mountains like a demon 
and is very likely to fall upon the caravans and cut them 
to pieces. So we must needs make other arrangements. 

The chronicler listened to him with growing interest. 

«This head bears all the responsibility,» said the in- 
tendant-in-chief and tapped his forehead again. «If, one 
fine morning, the cooks come up and say that there is 
nothing left to boil in the cauldrons, whom will Tursun 
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Pasha take to task? Will it be Kurdishdji, or old Tavdja, 
or the other captains? No, no one but me!» 

To the respect and attention already written on his 
face, the chronicler added an expresion of anxiety, without 
much trouble since his face was deeply furrowed under 
normal circumstances. 

The tent of the intendant-in-chief wac rlanted richt 
in the heart of the camp and they were walking through 
alleys thronged with noisy soldieis. 

«What about the akindjis? asked the chronicler, 
«won't they be unleashed to plunder the neighborhood ?» 

«Of course,» replied the other. «But their spoils could 
not cover more than one fifth of the needs of this army. 
And then, only for the first stage of the siege.» 

«That’s fascinating!» said the chronicler, 

«The only way out is Venice.» 

Cihelebi heard him with surprise. 

«The Sultan has concluded an agreement with Ve- 
nice to buy food stuffs and weapons for our army.» 

The chronicler shook his head aghast. 

«I can see why you are so astonished,» said the in- 
tendant-in-chief. «You must be amazed that we accuse 
Scanderbeg of having sold thimself out to the Franks, while 
we make agreements with the Franks behind his back. If 
I were in your position, I would have been as much sur- 
prised myself.» 

The lips on the intendant-in-chief parted in a smile, 
but his eyes remained cold. 

«That is politics, Mevla Chelebi!.. .» 

The chronicler lowered his head, as he did every ti- 
me the conversation touched upon such scandalous sub- 
jects. 

A long file of azaps carrying bundles of furze pas- 
sed by. 

The intendant-in-chief glanced after them for a mo- 
ment. 

«They use them to make shields and so protect them- 
selves from flaming missiles.» 
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«I’ve never seen anything like that before», said 
‘Chelebi. 

«Really? Sometimes they weave them in the shape 
of a tortoise shell, and that is why they call them tortoises». 

«What a strange name!» said Chelebi. 

«Have you never been in a siege before?» 

«No, never». 

«It is really something impressive!» 

«Yes, I imagine it must be.» 

«Listen to me,» said the intendant-in-chief in a famil- 
iar tone, «I have taken part in many a siege, but this cas- 
tle,» and the pointed to the walls, «there is something 
special about it.» 

«Something foreboding.» added the chronicler. 

«I would: not have mentioned that word, but still it 
is the right one. You are fortunate to be in on this cam- 
paign. Here,» and he stretched his arm towards the 
castle again, «one of the most terrible battles will take 
place, and you will have the chance to write an immortal 
chronicle on it.» 

«I shall do my best.» 

«A real war chronicle, reeking of pitch and blood, and 
not an imaginary tale like those some people make up by 
the fire without ever having breathed the stench of bat- 
tle.» 

«One day, if you wish. I could read you some pages 
from my chronicle,» said Chelebi. 

«I'll be glad to listen to it. You know that I have a 
taste for history.» 

A group of janissaries passed them. 

«They are in fine humour today,» said the intendant- 
~in~chief. «They have been pa‘d.» 

Further on a group of engineering soldiers were work- 
ing on a hastily constructed roadway. 

Another bunch of azaps passed by again, this time car- 
rying ropes, planks and long beams. 

«See there! The old hags of Roumelia,.» said the inten- 
dant-in-chief. The chronicler turned to look left towards 
a large enclosure, where dozens of old women were busy 
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around boiling cauldrons. While others were mixing so- 
mething in small pots or pounding in mortars 

«What are they doing?» asked Chelebi. 

«They prepare poultices for wounds, especially for 
bruises and burns,» explained the intendant-in-chief. 

The chronicler watched the swarthy expressionless 
faces of the old women. 

«What terrible wounds our warriers’ bodies will re- 
ceive!» added the intendant-in-chief in a mournful tone. 

The chronicler sighed. 

Two hodjas went past, Koran in hand. 

«Here is my tent. Come in, Mevla Chelebi.» 

The chronicler stepped into the tent and sat on a soft 
sofa. 

«Rose petal sherbet, or pomegranate?» 

«Whatever you prefer.» 

«In this infernal heat pomegranate is more cooling.» 
The intendant-in-chief commanded the chaush to prepare 
it. He himself produced a bottle from under the sofa. 

The chronicler could not retain an exclamation. 

The other smiled. 

«Put yourself at ease,» said the intendant-in-chief 
pouring wine into two glasses. 

«The subtle pleasure of a conversation with a friend 
on uplifting subjects, in such savage times, is like a silver 
border hemming a black cloud. Isn’t that so Mevla Che- 
lebi?» 

«You are right,» said Mevla Chelebi. «And I’m happy 
to count myself your friend. I’m but a humble chronicler.» 

«No!» interrupted the intendant-in-chief. «You are 
blessed in exercising the noblest of professions. Only the 
ignorant do not esteem it.» 

If he had been in better health, he would have blush- 
ed with pride. They filled the cups again and their conver- 
sation became more lively. Chelebi confided to his friend 
his plan for the opening of his chronicle on this expedition. 
More or less it was to begin like this: «At the summons 
of the all-conquering Padishah, to whom all men and de- 
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vils kneel in obedience, many tharems were bereaved, and 
the lions and demons of war took the road to the country 
of the Albanians.» 

The intendant-in-chief told him that the opening was 
poetically well-conceived, but he would have liked to link 
the idea of the bereavement of the harems with something 
more vital to human existence and important for the eco- 
nomy for instance, wiga the vineyards and the plough. 
They were in the course of discussing it when the secre- 
tary of the steward-in-chief appeared at the entrance of 
the tent, and said that the steward of the janissaries wish- 
ed to see his master. Muhedin told him to say that he 
was busy, but the secretary murmured something in his 
ear, of wnich the chronicler caught only «old Tavdja», 
and then the intendant-in-chief told the secretary to usher 
the visitor in. 

The steward of the janissaries had a long conversa- 
tion full of figures and terms unknown to Chelebi. No 
sooner had the steward of the janissaries left the tent than 
the secretary announced to his master that his adjutant was 
waiting to see him. 

«Do you see now?» said the intendant-in-chief al- 
most enraged, «I can’t have a moment’s peace! I told you, 
Mevla Chelebi. My head is splitting. It’s all a frightfully 
complicated business. And, on top of this, there are abu- 
ses,» he added after a moment.. «It is always up to me 
to be responsible for absolutely everything.» 

He talked with his adjutant for sometime and again 
the chronicler understood nothing of their discussion, 

«We'd better go out into the open air and talk,» said 
Muhedin after the adjutant had left. «Otherwise our con- 
versation will be smothered like the violet under tlhe 
thorns.» 

Night was falling. The camp was alive with bustle 
and noise. From all quarters the eshkindjis were riding 
to the rivulet to water their horses. Some carts loaded 
with planks and balks went past. 

«This evening, I think, they will set up a tall watch 
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tower,» said the intendant-in-chief, when the rumble of 
the carts died away. «We should never forget that Scan- 
derbeg is outside the walls and roves about us.» 

«Could he attack us?» asked the chronicler. 

«Of course,» said the other, «but he could only make 
surprise attacks under cover of night, for his forces are 
very much smaller than ours.» 

A group of janissaries were strolling behind them. 
They were talking aloud. 

«What’s that you said, Tuz Okchan? There were many 
beautiful girls?» one of them was asking. 

«I fheard them say so,» answered his friend. «They 
were white skinned and sat on their doorways smiling at 
our envoys.» 

«Unveiled ?» 

«They never veil their faces.» 

«Strange creatures!» 

«They rub elbows with their men and talk and laugh 
with them quite freely.» 

«I swear by the Koran, there can be no such women 
in the world.» 

When the janissaries were out of earshot, the chro- 
nicler told the intendant-in-chief about tlhe castle. He had 
seen it three days before, with the envoys headed by Kur- 
dishdji. 

«Really, what do their women look like?» inquired 
the steward-in-chief. 

«Pretty and light-skinned,» said the chronicler. «Ge- 
nerally, both men and women are fair haired.» 

«Tihey are a handsome race.» 

«They seemed so to me.» 

«Did they really smile at our men? I don’t quite beli- 
eve it.» 

«No,» said the chronicler, «they did not. They were 
sitting in their doorways, but they did not smile. Perhaps 
they were drawn by the clothes of our men. After all, they 
are women, and curious about the attire of these young 
men from the Empire’s capital.» 
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When they reached the middle of the camp they met 
Sarudja, the master of the foundry. He was walking ab- 
sentmindedly. 

«Is tha meeting over?» the intendant-in-chief asked 
him. 

«Yes, just this minute. I’m dropping with tiredness,» 
said Sarudja and rubbed his red eyes. 

«Your face shows it. You look pale and ill. Take care 
of yourself for a while.» 

«It’s three nights since we had not a single wink of 
sleep. The Pasha ordered me to hhave the cannons ready 
next week. ’On the eighth day I want to hear them rear,’ 
he told me.» 

«Will you Ee able to?» 

«I don’t know. It’s posible. But you can guess what 
a hellish task it is. And this time it is a matter of a new 
weapon, produced for the first time: I have to watch the 
casters every minute and keep an eye on everything else 
besides.» 

«You are right,» said the intendant-in-chief. 

«Would you like to have a glance inside the work- 
shop?» asked Sarudja. 

«With pleasure!» 

Mevla Chelebi felt his heart thump wildly against his 
ribs. He desperately longed to see the foundry. From the 
day their army set off, he had heard only snatches of 
rumour about the new cannon which was to be used aga- 
inst the castle. People spoke both exultantly and appre- 
hensively about it. It was a terrible and secret weapon. 
Its blast would shatter one’s eardrums, and throw a camel 
off its feet. 

Twice during the march he had chanced to see the 
camels carrying the equipment for the casting of these 
gigantic cannons. The beasts plodding slowly along, be- 
neath their cover were an awe-inspring sight. The soldiers 
who marched by tiheir side, looked in silence at the rain- 
~dampened canvas hiding the great secret of death. 

The workshop was set up apart from the rest of the 
camp. It was surrounded by a high fence and guards 
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swarmed about it. Some twenty yards in front of the en- 
trance, on top of a pole, was fixed a sign forbidding 
strangers to enter. 

«It is closely watched day and night,» said Sarudja. 
«Spies may have been sent to steal our secret.» 

At the entrance, the soldiers straightened up respect- 
fully. 

Sarudja led them through the long barracks, time af- 
ter time explaining things to them. Inside the shop the 
forge and furnace fires had made the air stifling. Men 
worked stripped to the waist, dripping with sweat. The floor 
was littered with pieces of iron, bronze, and huge clay 
moulds. 

Sarudja showed them the designs for the huge can- 
nons. They looked with amazement at the numberless li- 
nes, curves and circles drawn carefully on the cardboard 

«This is the biggest,» said Sarudja, pointing to one of 
the designs. «My artillery men have already named it 
*baljemeztop’ !» 

«The cannon which does not like to eat honey. Why 
give it this strange name?» asked Muhedin. 

«They mean that it likes to eat men instead,» said 
Sarudja, «And here is the place we shall cast it,» and he 
led them along. «This is the great pit for the big moulds, 
and these are the six furnaces to melt metal. One fur- 
nace suffices to cast a big cannon of common calibre, 
whereas for the ’baljemeztcp’ six of them are needed. And 
here lies one of the secrets of the casting: it is vital that 
the six furnaces produce the same quality of metal simul- 
taneously. The tiniest crack, and the cannon blows itself 
out of use in the very first shot. 

They listened to him attentively, thinking of those 
who pretended that there is something mysterious, a 
hidden terror, in the art of casting. just like the terror of 
the voleanoes which do what Sarudja was doing, with the 
sole difference that they bring the metal from the depth 
of the earth and in greater quantities. Anyhow, is huge 
cannon of Sarudja was even more terrible than volcanoes. 

While the master of the foundry went on explaining 
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the process of casting, he was gradually assuming the as- 
pect of a wizard in their minds. Wrapped in his black 
gown, he seemed to be preparing for an ancient and 
mysterious rite. 

«Such guns will be used for the first time in the his- 
tory of mankind,» said Sarudja at last, not without pride. 
«Compared to their roar, an earthquake seems like a 
lullaby.» 

They looked at him with admiration. 

«The most modern war ever fought will be waged in 
this land,» he went on fixing the chronicler with his red 
eyes. 

Mevla Chelebi was uneasy. 

«The Padishah’s only concern at the moment is to 
smash the Albanians,» said the intendant-in-chief, «It is 
understood that he will spare nothing in this war.» 

«There is my chief assistant,» said Sarudja turning 
towards a tall young man, with a thin pallid face, who was 
approaching the group. 

The aid cast a negligent look at the visitors and, 
making a gesture, which could be hardly taken for a salu- 
tation, whispered something to his master. 

«No doubt you find it odd to see this young man as 
my assistant,» he said when the lanky young man had 
moved away. «That is the general feeling. He has no jm- 
posing manners, but he is endowed with an astonishing ca- 
pacity.» 

They did not answer. 

«In that hut over there we shall cast our four other 
cannons, a little smaller, but no less terrible than this big 
gun,» went on Sarudja. «Those are called bombads, be- 
cause they shoot, winging shells. They differ from common 
cannons for these can shell the castle by droping the can- 
non-balls from above like a calamity that falls from tne 
sky.» 

They listened with open-mouthed wonder. 

«I’m afraid you did not understand me. I'll try to make 
it clear.» 
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He picked up a piece of charcoal] and cardboard frem 
the floor. 

«Suppose this is the wall of the castle. Here we place 
the cannon, The shell of the cannon makes almost a direct 
hit,» and he traced a straight line, «whereas the shell of 
the bombard makes another track, rather curved,» and he 
traced a curve. «At first its shell mounts high, then it falls 
almost vertically making a terrible noise which resembles 
the raging of the angry sea.» 

«Allah!» said the chronicler. 

«Where did you master this craft?» asked the steward- 
-in-chief. 

The master of the foundry looked at him blankly. 
Then he said: 

«From my teacher, Saruxhanli. I was his chief assist- 
ant.» 

«He is in prison now, isn’t he?» asked Muhedin. 

«Yes, he is!» said Sarudja. «He was thrown into prison 
on the Sultan’s order. He is still in the prison of Bogaz- 
kesen. 

«And nobody knows the reason of his imprisonment,» 
butted in Mevla Chelebi timidly. 

«{ know!» said the master of the foundry. 

Muhedin looked at hhim curiously. 

«The poor old man had become ratiher incoherent of 
late. He refused to enlarge the mouth of the cannon. Iie 
told everyone that it was impossible to do it, whereas laier 
on he told me, as his closest friend, that he was able to make 
it larger, but he did not want to. He said to me that if the 
mouth of the cannon was to be further enlarged, it would 
become a terrible weapon, which would prove to be the 
destruction of the human race. The monster was born, he 
used to say of the cannon, and we cannot elimiate it, but 
we should do our best to keep its mouth to the present pro- 
portions and not enlarge it, for then it would devour the 
whole world. The old man stopped his research half-way 
and the Sultan arrested him.» 

The master of the foundry took a piece of clay and 
grounded it between his palms. 
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«That was his case.» 

The two others shook their heads. 

«But I have a different view of the matter,» said Sa- 
rudja. «Science would mark time if we were to whimper 
like the old man. With or without the wars, science should 
press ahead. It matters little to me who uses this cannon 
and against whom. The important thing is that the cannon 
should project the shell according to my calculations. As 
to the rest of the affair, I leave you to see to it,» concluded 
Sarudja nettled. 

«As far as I can tell,» took up the intendant-in-chief, 
«the money for the making of this cannon was presented 
by a certain ’vahlide’ of the Sultan. She intends to redeem 
her soul by means of this cannon,» said the intendant-in- 
-chief. 

«To redeem her soul?» asked Chelebi, who thought he 
might well introduce this worthy tale into his chronicle. 

«That is to say, this cannon by fighting against the 
infidels, will help to save her soul and assist it to reach 
paradise,» went on the intendant-in-chief. 

«This cannon must have cost a great deal,» said Che- 
lebi inquiringly. 

«As to the cost, ask him,» said the master of the foun- 
dry pointing to the intendant-in-chief. «If you want to 
know this cannon’s range or its impact, then ask me.» 

The chronicler smiled. 

«This cannon costs too much. It’s a fantastic sum, espe- 
cially now that we are at war. The price of bronze has ri- 
sen sharply,» said Muhedin. 

He closed his eyes and hastily worked out the appro- 
ximate sum. 

«Millions of aspres», said he. 

The chronicler was left gasping, but the master of the 
foundry was not in the least impressed. 

«So much money just to save her soul?» murmured 
Mevla Chelebi. 

Muhedin allowed himself an ironical little smile, 

«If in a few days’ time it opens a breach in the walls 
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then it will be worth more than its weight in gold,» said 
the master of the foundry. 

They looked at him with curiosity. 

«During the siege of Trapezunda, at the moment when 
the first cannon, which was much smaller than this, shot 
its first shell, many people there had the impression that 
{he mouth of the cannon had roared ’Allah!’. I was present,» 
went on the intendant-in-chief, «and it seemed to me as 
thougih the cannon roared ’Taxes’!» 

The chronicler was again astonished. Sarudja smiled. 

«You don’t seem to realize what the word ’taxes’ 
means, nor what depends on it, including the siege of this 
castle,» said the intendant-in-chief. 

«As for me, I don’t think that the mouth of the cannon 
shouts ’Allah’ or ’Taxes’. I think that the power of the 
explosion and its sound depend entirely on the quantity of 
the powder under the shell, cn the size of the mouth and 
the metal employed in casting the cannon,» commented the 
master of the foundry. 

Muhedin smiled. He bore no grudge at what the master 
said. Meanwhile Chelebi was thinking of his new ties witth 
such wise and powerful men. And he doubted whether he 
would be up to coping with their conversations, which lift- 
ed him to lofty social spheres so far unknown to him. 

«Let us go out and get some fresh air,» said Muhedin, 

Sarudja saw them off to the entrance. The muslim sol- 
diers, who worked on the cannons, followed the visitors 
with curious eyes. 

«Peoplecsay ‘that these new weapons will change the 
nature of war, and will put the castles and forts out of 
use,» said the chronicler. 

The master of the foundry looked amused. 

«Yes, there are such rumours,» said he. «They say 
the cannons will put the other weapons out of use too.» 

«What do you mean ’they say’,» asked the intendant- 
-in-chief. «Don’t you believe that these cannons will break 
their castle?» 

«I'd like it to be so,» said Sarudja smiling. «These can- 
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nons are my creation. But I think these will only help the 
soldiers of the Padishah to capture their castle.» 

«I understand you,» said the intendant-in-chief. 

«My cannons will serve some other purpose,» went on 
the master of the foundry. «The rumble and roar of my 
cannons will drive terror into their hearts and diminish 
their courage and this is no small matter, I think!» 

«It’s very important,» said Muhedin thoughtfully. 
«Even now they have made a legend of their castle.» 

«I would have gone with you a little further, but to- 
night I have a thousand things to look after,» Sarudja ex- 
cused himself. «Towards midnight we may begin to cast 
the big cannon.» 

«You don’t need to. Many thanks!» said the visitors 
almost with the same breath. 

In the meantime the night had fallen and in the camp 
here and there fires were burning. Somewhere near them 
in the dark somecne was singing in a slow voice a recitati- 
ve chant of longing. Further on, two dervishes clad in rags 
whisvered their prayers. 

They walked in silence and the chronicler wondered at 
the multitude of those people who differed so much from 
one another and whom the war had yet gathered together 
from the four corners of the earth to serve the Padishah. 

The chant, now a little more distant, reached them 
with its plaintive slowness, «O life, oh life...» 
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The calm remains unbroken. Obviously they are 
prepiring for the assault. We could see them 
making the ladders, lacing ropes and setting vp 
the equipment for the siege. In front of the 
eastern tower they are piling up a tall stack of 
wood to watch us. Black smoke rolls from the 
foundry chimneys day and night. From their first 
day they set foot on our plain, the news reach2d 
us that they were going to cast a new weapon. 
They said that it makes such a roaring that it 
shakes the ground like an earthquake, and pro- 
duces a blinding flame. The blast can level a 
house to the ground in an instant. At first, we 
noticed that some of our men were somewhat 
uneasy. But, acting on the instructions of Geor- 
ge Castrioti, we started inquiries about that new 
weapon and learned something. We calmed the 
people, telling them that, in truth, the Turks 
were casting a new and huge cannon never be- 
fore used in a siege, but its destructive power 
was not as great as they claimed. We discovered 
that those who exaggerated the might of that 
cannon were precisely those who had maintained 
that we could not fight against the Sultan, that 
he was a giant among men and that we had bet- 
ter give in to him. We summoned those panic- 
bearers and gave them our timely warning. We 
made our knowledge about the cannon complete. 
and mounted special guards to signal us when 
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the mouth of the cannon was directed towards 
our castle. Then, we instructed the people in the 
means by which they were to guard themselves 
aqainst the shells of that weapon, and how to 
Shelter themselves in deep trenches which we 
had been digging since the previous day. 

We are ready to fight. Every daybreak 
might see the assault begun. Time and again, we 
look up over the tent-dotted plain towards the 
mountains where our children and old folk are 
sheltered. Somewhere in those ravines must be 
George Castrioti. He lies in wait to make his 
sudden attack. We are sure he will do it in due 
time. For the moment everything seems calm, 
as though th's army and its tents have got noth- 
ing to do with us, but our castle and the camp 
of the Ottomans happened to be placed in this 
plain by chance. But we know they have come 
for us. It is a deceptive calm. War is at our gates. 


CV A Pag ky’ LEE 


The Council of War met again on Sunday afternoon, 
When Tursun Pasha apeared in his tent, where the meeting 
was to be held, the members of the council were sitting 
in a semi-circle on the cushions of the great sofa. His face 
was sombre and he looked at no one, but went straight 
to his place. 

Tihe secretary of the council dipped his pen inte the 
link and theld it over the papers spread before him. As he 
moved his knee to a more convenient position, his elbow 
trembled and a drop of black ink fell on the papers. He 
wiped the blot off immediately with the end of his sleeve 
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hoping that nobody had seen it, for a black dot augurs bad 
luck. And he held this pen again in position. 

«I want to know your opinion on the time to mount 
the assault,» said Tursun Pasha. «Speak!» 

He hated lengthy meetings and expressed his resent- 
ment openly. He folded his arms and waited. In the com- 
plete silence that followed all of them heard the scratch 
of the pen on the paper as the secretary jotted down the 
phrase. 

Sarudja was the first to speak. Without troubling to 
make the usual polite preamble — something characteris- 
tic of him, which they were already used to and did not 
heed — he said: 

«My cannons are ready tomorrow. But the bombards 
will not be reddy until Tuesday. On Tuesday I can shell 
the castle. After a day and a thalf of heavy shelling there 
will be some breaches in the walls.» 

«How many bombards are available now?» asked the 
Pasha. 

«Two.» 

«Next!» said Tursun Pasha. 

It was the turn of the Mufti. 

«Tursun Pasha,» said he bowing deeply. «After con- 
sulting the astrologue about the position of the stars,» and 
he pointed towards the astrologue who was effacing thin- 
self in a corner of the tent, «I think you may begin your 
assault tomorrow.» 

«What a blockhead!» muttered Sarudja. 

The intendant-in-chief who was sitting beside him, 
pulled him by the sleeve. 

«The position of the moon in relation to the stars fa- 
vors our assault tomorrow,» went on tihe Mufti, «whereas 
Tuesday is an unlucky day, Besides this, last night Allah 
sent me a dream. Under the light of the moon a crocodile 
attacked a black bull and tore out its heart. The black bull 
in this case is the castle and moreover you know that to- 
morrow the moon is full.» 

«What an ass!» Sarudja muttered again and the inten- 
dant-in-chief pulled once more at his sleeve. 
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«Next!» said the Pasha. 

«I don’t quite understand this matter,» said the master 
of the foundry addressing no one in particular. «What is 
the Mufti thinking of? Do we shell their castle before the 
attack or after the attack?» 

The intendant-in-chief nearly tore Sarudja’s sleeve off. 

The mufti did not deign to answer the chief of the 
foundry; and their eyes met with open hatred. But the 
grave look of the Pasha passed over their heads and fell 
on the allaybey. He wanted to know his opinion. Allaybey 
had no right to vote and his official position was much 
lower tihan that on many members of the council. But he 
was the special envoy of the Sultan and all were afraid 
of him. He guessed that the Pasha wanted to settle the 
quarrel, and he intervened cautiously. 

«As far as the shelling is concerned, I think it shoud 
not last more than one day,» said he. «If we start it tomor- 
row morning, the asault should begin in the afternoon so 
as not to give the enemy time to recover from the first 
blows of the gigantic cannon.» 

Allaybey had spoken diplomatically. He was not in 
the least inclined to get involved in the quarrel and, the- 
refore, he was evasive about the precise time of the as- 
sault. The Pasina found his opinion reasonable. What inte- 
rested him most at the moment was to fix the day of the 
assault. 

«Next!» said he. 

«My janissaries are getting lazy,» said old Tavdja. 
«I am for tomorrow.» 

«Yes, tomorrow,» said Kurdishdji almost with wrath. 
He was displeased with the Pasha, for he had not allcwed 
his akindjis to ravish the country. The commander-in-chief 
had his own reasons for that decision. He knew that if he 
unleashed the akindjis to sack the neighborhood before 
the general assault, they would gather the spoils and their 
instinct of self-preservation would increase; consequently 
they would not be so fierce in battle. The Pasha aimed at 
making the castle itself one of the main targets for his 
troops to plunder. 
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The intendant-in-chief asked to speak. 

«My illustrious Pasha,» said he making a deep bow. He 
spoke with finely chosen words and presented his argu- 
ment artfully, paying credit to all the previous speakers 
and at the same time rejecting their opinion, with the 
exception of the master of the foundry and allaybey. He 
deplored the fact that people are sometimes forced to act 
against the signs Allah sends them and they do this not 
because they wish to, but because bad luck hangs eternally 
over their heads. 

Tursun Pasha noticed the Mufti casting angry glances 
full of hatred at the speaker. Kurdishdji and old Tavdja 
stared at him too with a malicious and disdainful air which 
seemend to say: «A pretty mess you would make of this, 
you learned people!» 

Tursun Pasha was by now well aware that two oppo- 
sing groups had clearly formed in his council of war. They 
did not take pains to conceal their grudges, their scorn and 
disdain, towards each other. The Pasha could very well see 
that the master of the foundry and the intendant-in-chief 
had more reason on their side, but despite his faith in their 
intelligence, he distrusted their hearts. As for the captains 
of the army, the opposite was the case: he had more con- 
fidence in their courageous spirit than in their judgement. 
But convinced as he was of tthe scientists’ reasoning, he 
could not very easily decide to side openly with them, thus 
contradicting the Mufti and two of his most powerful 
captains. Now he would see what the third captain, 
Kara-Mukbil, and Giaour the architect, had to say. It 
was not difficult to guess their attitude. Kara-Muk- 
bil would surely side with the military men and 
Giaour with his collegues. The situation would obviously 
remain the same and he would have to decide, for he did 
not take into account the opinion of the sandjakbeys, much 
less that of the chief of the eshkindjis, the dumb Tahankai, 
whole wild flashing eyes always said ’attack’ even if it 
was clear to all that the attack would fail. Now that the 
allaybey had got out of the scrape, the Pasha understood 
that he had to make the decision himself. 
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The captain of the azaps took the floor. To the astonish- 
ment of the Pasha, he sided with the master of the foun- 
dary. He was brief, saying that the castle ought first to be 
shetled heavily using all their cannons and bombards. Thus 
they could spare the lives of their soldiers. In the end he 
reiterated that the assault could be mounted only after 
wide breaches had been opened in the walls. 

«The bigger the breaches in the walls, the slighter the 
wounds of the soldiers,» concluded Kara-Mukbil. 

«Shame on you, Kara-Mukbil! How could you say that 
without blushing?» old Tavdja burst out in a deep hollow 
voice. 

«What have I to blush for?» he retorted nettied and 
flushed with anger at old Tavdja’s remark, although he 
was the youngest of the commanders. «It’s easy for you to 
say so knowing that my azaps are the first to be thrown 
into battle and will die like flies. Only then would you 
have your janissaries trample upon their bodies to conti- 
nue the fight.» 

Old Tavdja waved his short arm impatiently. 

«You would have spoken otherwise,» resumed Kara- 
~Mukbil in a fury, «if it was the other way round. Were 
your janissaries in the front lines, I am sure you would 
have spoken like me and would not have cried ’shame’ on 
me.» 

«The rules of war have been decided upon by the 
Padishah himself.» said old Tavdja coldly, «and it is not up 
to us to discuss them.» 

Kara-Mukbil made no reply. 

The Pasha made up his mind that, if the architect could 
put forward a convincing argument for putting off the as- 
sault, he would side with the learned people. 

«Now listen to the architect,» said he. 

The lifeless mask of Giaour’s face remained dead even 
when he opened this mouth. People who happened to hear 
him for the first time experienced a feeling of disgust. The 
architect uttered monotonous dreary words mechanically 
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chained together, without the slightest rise or fall in in- 
tonation, maintaining the same rhythm throughout his 
speech despite the meaning and the sequence of the phra- 
ses. His speech produced the impression of a chattering 
machine. 

«Cannon shot direct junction main wall, second tower 
also right hand wall main gaie, first tower left and side 
wall.» 

He was mentioning the weak spots in the walls accord- 
ing to his studies. As well as the peculiar timbre of this 
voice he omitted all prepositions and particles, pronounc- 
ing only the root of the word, thus making his speech seem 
like a dismembered torso. There was something cold and 
fearful in his terse speech and Tursun Pasha felt a shiver 
run down his spine. 

The architect put a quick end to his speech and nobody 
could make out what he wanted to get across. 

The sandjakbeys took the floor in turn. In such cases 
they usually sidea with the «stronger line», for they knew 
that supporting that side, they did not risk making any 
blunders. 

All had stated their opinions and now Tursun Pasha 
had his turn. He remained silent for some time. Everyone 
was waiting for the decision. As usual, he did not make 
them wait too long. 

«Tomorrow at the break of day, we start shelling the 
walls,» said he, «The assault should be launched in the af- 
ternoon when the sun takes its downward course. This 
evening the troops should be told about it. Let the drums 
beat throughout the camp and the sheiks make their 
speeches, All of you see to it that the warlike spirit be 
roused in the usual manner, This is to go on till midnight 
and then the trops are to rest.» 

The Pasha broke his speech for an instant, then con- 
cluded: «That’s all!» 

All of them stood up, bid their chief good night, and 
slipped out of his tent one after the other. The astrologue, 
believing himself the principal cause of the quarrel that 
had been on the brink of starting a few minutes age, ma- 
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naged to edge first into the darkness. He was aware that 
powerful people even when defeated, are still more po- 
werful than their subordinates; and he found it wiser to 
slink away, instead of lingering among his supporters, prid- 
ing himself on the fact that the decision had been taken 
according to his estimates. 

Darkness was tailing on the camp. 

The astrologue roamed aimlessly through the tents 
without meeting a single acquaintance. It was an immense 
camp and it was difficult to run into a familiar face, On 
top of this, the paths and alleys, hastily laid by the engi- 
neering soldiers, were so dense and so much alike that it 
was almost impossible to find the tent of a friend even 
though you had been there before. The astrologue was 
restless with the urge to tell some friend of his about the 
proceedings at the meeting of the council. He wanted to 
be the first with the news that the war was to break out on 
the morrow. But as though on purpose, no friendly face 
appeared. He walked by the tents peering in time and again 
in the hope of making out the features of a friend in the 
light of the torches. The tents were almost identical. Only 
those of the officers bore small badges above the entrance 
indicating military rank. His friends were mostly officers 
and he looked more often into their tents. 

Suddenly he heard someone call his name. He was Sa- 
dedin, the poet, making towards him. The astrologue was 
delighted. 

«Where are you off to?» Sadedin inquired. 

«Just trying to find someone to talk to. Where on earth 
have all of you got to?» 

The poet opened his mouth to speak and the astrolo- 
gue caught the hot odour of raki. 

«Weli, have you heard?» said Sadedin. «The battle 
will be tomorrow. At last, thank Allah!» 

The astrologue was disappointed and nothing remained 
of this former eagerness to find a friend. 

«Where did you find out?» 

«The whole camp speaks of nothing else!» 

The astrologue shook his head. 
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«I’ve got a flask here,» said the poet tapping his chest. 

«I knew it was something of the kind.» 

«Here you are. Have a drink.» 

«They might see us.» 

«Who cares! ’Tis a night for joy!» 

The astrologue grasped the flask from Sadedin’s hands 
and, turning his back to the road, drank deeply. 

«Where did you find raki like this?» said the astrolo- 
gue smacking his lips. 

«It’s a present from a friend of mine.» 

A drum beat was heard somewhere in the camp. Ano- 
ther followed suit. 

«The drums are beating. The news has reached every 
corner of the camp,» said the astrologue, 

«Didn’t I tell you so?» 

The drums started beating on all sides. Soldiers 
streamed out of their tents. Huge fires were being kindled 
everywhere, The camp was seething with activity. 

«We'll have a fine time tonight,» said the poet. 

They crossed the center of the camp and then turned 
to the right where the tents of the janissaries were arran- 
ged in order. Their symbolic copper cauldron hung on the 
top of a tall pole. People hurried past the tents. One of 
them stopped short, came after the poet and pulled him 
by the sleeve. 

The poet turned his head, thinking it was some friend. 

«My brother,» the man muttered, leaving the poet no 
time to pull himself together, «if there is any left, let me 
have a swallow.» 

The poet’s eyes widened with surprise. 

«How do you know I’ve got raki on me?» 

«That you have got it still, I can’t say for sure, cut 
everyone can smell it.» 

«You are a strange janissary,» replied the poet and 
thrust his hand under his garment. 

«Just a moment,» said the janissary, «don’t hurry. 
Wait till we get over there where it’s safe.» 

«What’s your name?» the poet demanded. 

«Tuz Okchan.» 
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«A true soldier’s name.» 

When Sadedin thought they were safe enough, he 
produced the flask and handed it over to his new acquain- 
tance. The janissary looked round, and back to the road, 
raised tlhe flask to his mouth. 

Sadedin too, had a drink, then passed tihe bottle on to 
the astrologue. Then he thrust it back in its place and the 
three of them pressed on in the midst of the growing 
tumult. 

The drums went on beating. 

The moon rose above a mountain pass like the yellow 
head of some wild beast watching what was passing down 
in the valley. Its light shimmered rfalely on the thousands 
of white tents. The drum rolls became louder. 

«Mevla Chelebi,» the poet cried out all of a sudden. 

He had caught sight of the chronicler standing among 
some janissaries who were trying to build a fire. 

«Taking a walk?» asked the chronicler. 

«Just wandering about,» said Sadedin. «Come and 
get acquainted with this valiant janissary; Tuz Okchan is 
his name, a new friend of ours. He is Mevla Chelebi,» 
said he turning to the janissary, «a learned man, and the 
chronicler of this campaign.» 

The janissary bowed his head reverently. 

«And I’m Sadedin, the poet, whereas he is the astrolo- 
logue of this army,» said the poet turning towards the 
astrologue. 

The janissary stood gaping, stupefied to find himself 
among such high ranking people. 

«Where did you find the liquor?» asked Chelebi. 

«It is here,» said the poet and patted this chest. «Here 
now, have a drink.» 

«Wait a little,» said the chronicler, «wait till we get to 
some corner.» 

«It tastes better when you’re walking,» said Sadedin. 

«People are right to say that you, poets, have got 
burning fires beneath your skulls.» 

«You were at the meeting of the council, weren’t you?» 
The chronicler turned .to the astrologue. 
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Eager to recount what had passed, the astrologue began 
talking: under his breath. The poet and the janissary walk- 
ed some paces ahead of them. 

Now the camp was bathed in moonlight and almost all 
the soldiers had left their tents and were gathering round 
the fires. Hundreds of hodjas, Koran in hand, hastened 
from all directions. And the great drums kept beating. 

«Have you not yet done with your secrets?» the poet 
turned towards the two stolling behind him. «Come, let’s 
have another drink.» 

«Yes, but take care, Sadedin, they can see us.» 

A little further, they again turned their backs to the 
road and the bottle passed from mouth to mouth. The li- 
quor livened them up and there was a new joyful noite 
in their voices. Sadedin, the poet, now went so far as to put 
his arm round the shoulders of the janissary and call him 
«my soldier brother». The four wandered aimlessly among 
the crowds. Hodjas were reading verses from the Koran 
to the soldiers, who sauatted on the ground in half-circies 
by the big fires, listening attentively. Further on, the old- 
-timers and the sheiks were well into their fluent speeches, 
their high pitched voices trying to drown tie rattle of the 
drums. 

«Look at their big flag on the main tower,» a sheik 
was screaming at the top of his voice, stretching a hand 
towards the castle. «Can’t you see it shaking with fright?» 

The heads of the soldiers turned towards the castle. 
Although the flag was far away and looked grey in the 
moonlight, it seemed to the soldiers that it was reallv 
trembling. Lately they hhad seen many flags and banners 
and streamers floating against the wind and at night thev 
found them in their dreams. 

«Our flags tremble too,» said a voice from the semi- 
darkness. 

The sheik cast a severe glance towards the place whe- 
re the voice had come from. 

«Our flags shiver with impatience to go into battle,» 
said the sheik in a voice of thunder. «Have you ever seen 
the mane of a lion all aquiver before he springs?» 
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«What a ruffian!» the poet chuckled. His friends did 
not understand for whom the word was meant. 

They went on and the poet kept murmuring. Evidently, 
lhe was rhyming some lines. Tuz Okchan, the janissary, 
watched him with respect. The two others resumed their 
discussion on the meeting of the Council of War. 

«Have you ever laid eyes on the face of an Albanian 
girl?» Sadedin asked his new friend suddenly. 

«No,» replied the soldier, «but I’ve heard of them.» 

«A pity,» exclaimed Sadedin and slapped his fore- 
head. «I have seen them, but I find them hard to describe.» 

«What do they look like?» asked Tuz Okchan eagerly. 

«You poor janissaries! The Ruler of the World has 
granted many a privilege to the janissaries, but what’s the 
use, you cannot taste the pleasure a woman gives.» 

«It’s true,» sighed the janissary, 

«Even so, sometimes you get the chance, eh?» 

«Yes, sometimes,» said the janissary, «but it could cost 
us dearly if they found out.» 

«My poor brother.» 

«What do the Albanian girls look like?» the janissary 
persisted. There was growing pandemonium all over the 
camp and they were speaking aloud now. 

«Well,» Sadedin made an effort, «they look like, they 
...Tuz Okchan, my brother I don’t quite know how to 
describe them. They are like flying foam, and you try to 
grasp it, but nothing remains in your hand. Even their 
garments are the color of foam. Snow white with black and 
red strips.» 

«You will buy one when we capture the castle, won’t 
you?» asked Tuz Okchan. 

«By all means, no matter how much She costs. I’ve 
saved the money,» and he raised his hand to his chest. 
«Here are the fees for my poems.» 

«You are lucky,» said the janissary. 

The poet lifted the flask to his mouth and took a swig. 

«Don’t drink any more,» the astrologue told him. «You 
seem to stagger now.» 
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Sadedin hid the bottle under his garment. 

«The night we take the castle we’ll have a great ti- 
me,» The poet was speaking to the janissary. «What orgies 
there will be! Gnce their lust is appeased, the soldiers will 
soon start selling their girls to the others. Those who buy 
them will be counting on selling their first, and buying an- 
other captive. Thus, the girls will pass from tent to tent. 
There will surely be murders because of them.» 

The janissary listened to the poet with a dejected look 
on his face. 

They walked through an alley lined with azaps 
littering the ground in the dark shadow of the tents. 

«They are boring, these azaps,» said the poet. «I know 
what they are talking about just now. I see into their 
hearts.» 

«Are you so sure?» asked Chelebi. «It seems to me 
that no one can tell what an azap turns round in his head.» 

«I can tell it,» replied Sadedin, «They dream that once 
the castle captured and the war over, they will get a plot 
of land or som2 vine yard and bend their backs over a hoe 
all the rest of their lives.» 

«Everybody has his dreams,» said the astrologue. 

The poet made as if to reply, but he found it easier 
to drink again instead, and went on with his rhymes. 

The throng grew denser. The drums rolled from all 
quarters drowning the voices of the sheiks who were 
speaking to the soldiers. The dervishes beat the ground, 
praying and crying restlessly. 

«We shall teach the sacred Koran to these damned 
rebels,» a sheik was crying with all his lungs. «On this rug- 
ged earth like the back of the demon we shall set up the 
blessed minarets of the Allbah. From the top of these spi- 
res, at the time of twilight, the voice of the muhedin will 
fall upon their rough heads as hashish calms down one’s 
spirit. We shall make these infidels fall prostrate towards 
Mecca five times a day. We shall wrap their rebel heads in 
the apveasing turban of Islam.» 

«This sheik has a fine tongue!» exclaimed the astro- 
logue. 
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«I’m going to recite my vers2s in front of the soldiers 
too,» said Sadedin nettled. «They are nearly ready.» 

And he began to mutter aloud some unintelligeable 
stuff. Now they could hardly make headway among the 
dense crowd. Here and there, dervishes of various sects 
clad in soiled rag sprang up in the midst of the soldiers. 
The rufais had started their dance. The soldiers pressed 
against one another to have a better look at the dervishes 
leaping to the rhythm of the drums. It was a monotonous 
but sinister dance. The rufais went down on their knees 
and sprang up again with quick twists and turns gasping 
and crying «uhh, uh». Their faces were pale, the eyes half 
closed in ecstasy. 

«This is a new dance,» Sadedin told the janissary. «But 
it has gained a wide following. What do you think of it?» 

«I like it. It stirs the blood.» 

The poet tipped up the flask again and went on mut- 
tering. 

Further on they ran into a group of ccllectors. They 
were standing and talking passionately about their bus- 
siness. In the recent years all sorts of collectors had emer- 
ged. Some were interested in teeth, others in fingers, hair 
plaits, earlobes, fingernails, and so on. Once the Lattle was 
over, the collectors rushed upon the massacred enemy svl- 
diers and filled their bags. They sold their collections to 
the rich in the towns and cities. Of all the bloody trophies, 
earlobes were the most expensive. 

Usually, the night before the battle, they get together 
to talk shop. They would stay up late at night working out 
figures, advising one another, trying to foresee price fiu- 
ctuations and changes in the taste of the rich. They were 
away from the towns and the cities for a long time, so 
were not in touch with prices in the markets of their 
trade, and could in no way know what collections were in 
vogue. 

«Will you have another?» the poet asked the janis- 
sary. 

Tuz Okchan took the flask and lifted it to his mouth 
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without a word. There was complete confusion everywhe- 
re, and no one took notice of them. 

«Wihat are your wages?» Sadedin asked. 

«One aspre and a half a day.» 

«Not much.» 

«That’s what we, recruits, get. The veterans are paid 
six aspres.» 

«How much?» said Sadedin and leaned his head to one 
side to hear better. 

«Where are we going now?» asked Mevla Chelebi. 

«I follow my feet,» said the poet. 

«Pass me the bottle.» 

The poet produced it and saw how low the liquor was. 

«Your name sounds well,» he said to the janissary, 
putting his mouth to the ear of his new friend. «I envy 
you for it, Tuz Okchan. I’m tired of my name. People call 
me Sadedin the Nightingale... whereas I...» 

Tuz Okchan listened with astonishment. 

«Once the campaign is over I shall change my name,» 
went on tne poet. «Can you guess what I shall call myself? 
Sarpenkan Tok-Kellech Olgunsoy. How do you like it?» 

«Sarpenkan, the bitter-blooded,» said the janissary, 
«I find it fine, indeed.» 

To their left, soldiers were gathering. 

«Il wager it’s a brawl,» said the astrologue. «Come 
along and see.» 

They stepped into the group. 

«What’s up?» Sadedin asked a janissary. 

He shrugged his shoulders and the small group mixed 
with the soldiers, who made rcom for them at once at the 
sight of the strange garments of the astrologue and the 
chronicler. Two serdengeshtlers had had a fight with a gro- 
up of akindjis. 

«Serdengeshtlers?» exclaimed Tuz Okdhan. «Where 
are they?» 

«Those two over there,» explained an azap. «They 
drew their knives and almost tore and killed the akindjis.» 

At the training school of the janissaries, Tuz Okchan 
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had heard many a time of the famous serdengeshtler cor- 
pses. It had become a rule that they might only return 
from the battle victorious. It was the first time that Tuz 
Okchan had set eyes on a serdengeshtler. 

«They are the pride of our army,» said Sadedin. «they 
are even more glorious than the dalkeleches.» 

«But they give themselves airs,» said the astrologue. 

«It’s because of the just privileges they enjoy as sol- 
diers of death,» said the poet. 

«They might take up the quarrel again,» said Mevla 
Chelebi. «We’d better make off.» 

The chronicler had heard that such a fight might well 
turn into a bloody massacre, and he could well believe it, 
especially, on such a night. 

A voice was heard from the crowd, «Chaushbash is 
coming, the chaushktash.» 

Tine chief of the camp came riding up escorted by a 
team of chaushes. 

«Now they will arrest them,» said an engineering sol- 
dier. 

Sadedin turned back sharply. 

«Who was fool enough to say that a serdengeshtler 
can be arrested?» 

«It was me,» replied the engineering soldier. 

«Only a gutter rat would say so.» 

Mevla Chelebi pulled the poet by the sleeve. 

«Come on, Sadedin! What the devil do you stay here 
for?» 

«Come along,» said the astrologue, too, 

And they made off without turning their heads. 

The light of the full moon was lighting up the sky dim- 
ming the big fires. A droning hubbub came from the 
aroused camp. The soldiers elbowed their way along, press- 
ing in all directions, Those bored by the prayers of the 
hodjas, went over to see the dervishes dancing and, when 
tired of their «uh, uh-s», would go on to listen to the 
speeches of the sheiks. Sadedin stopped in front of a group 
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of soldiers and read his verses in a screaming voice. As he 
went on shouting, his hands shook and his eyes burned 
like live coals. 

«How did you find it?» he asked his friends when 
back among them again. 

«Marvellous,» said the janissary. «It makes one’s 
blood boil.» 

«That’s what I want it to do. To excite the soldiers,» 
cried Sadedin and emptied the bottle. «There are some 
whimpering poets who pass their days murmuring of birds 
and of paradise. Whereas I want to serve the Padishah. 
The hell of war is my paradise.» 

Now they did not know where they walked. They 
found themselves among soldiers speaking a strange lan- 
guage. 

«The soldiers from the Caucasus,» said Mevla Chelebi. 

«What? Speak louder,» cried Sadedin. 

«Let’s turn back now,» said the astrologue. «We have 
gone too far.» 

They made their way back with difficulty, shouldering 
through a dense mob thronging the alleys. Round the fires 
the veterans recounted their tales of war and their valiant 
deeds to the recruits. And the green soldiers listened with 
a burning light gleaming in their eyes. 

In the semidarkness of a big tent, some soldiers were 
lying, away from the general confusion. Their heads lean- 
ing on the short swords, they were singing a dcleful mo- 
notonous chant with dragging voices. The chronicler had 
heard this once before. It must have been a recent com- 
position. He turned his eyes towards the voices, but the 
faces were hid in darkness. The rolling drums and the 
dim drowned the voices and he could not make out the 
words of the song. 

As they moved away from the group, he caught a sin- 
gle detached line: 

«O life, o life, o cursed life. . .» 

They wandered through the mob aimlessly for some 
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time. They could hardly exchange a word in the midst of 
that uproar. 

«Someone is speaking of women,» said the janissary 
catching the poet by the sleeve. They stopped short. So- 
mebody really was speaking of women, in a loud voice. It 
was the same sheik whom they had heard before, when 
passing in their wanderings. His ringing voice was shrill 
now, but he kept up his flowing speech. 

«We shall strip their women and girls of their shame- 
ful white dresses and shall wrap them in the blessed black 
mantie of our religion. We shall veil their faces and cun- 
ning eyes so that they can no longer look freely at their 
men folk. We shall make them forget the lustful desires of 
love and marry them according to the sacred laws of the 
Sharia. We shall make them bcw down their rebellious 
heads to the power of their husbands, as the sacred Koran 
decrees. Thus, turning them from their barbarous ways 
and giving them for nothing our magnificent moral prin- 
ciples and customs, we shall make honest and virtuous 
women of them and shall redeem their devil-possessed spi- 
rits. We shall shed our blood so that the light of Islam can 
pierce through into these dens of wolves.» 

«This is strange,» said the janissary astonished as 
they resumed their errand. 

«This will come to pass, have no doubt,» said Sadedin 
breathing this hot breath into the ear of his new companion. 
«By and by, with the lapse of years, they will drop their 
customs as the apple tree drops its flowers. They will get 
used to our cutoms and will take them so much to heart 
that, if, perchance, and God guard us against it, we are ob- 
liged to leave this country, they will break from our 
habits and customs with much pain. 

The poet kept up his soliloquy for a long time. He 
had a pleasant deep-toned voice, but the janissary could 
not make it out in the tumult. The din and the rolling of 
the drums were enough to split one’s head. The faces of 
the dervishes dancing for hours without a single break, 
flickered white and pale blue in the moonlight. Some of 
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them lay prostrate on the ground in a trance, but no one 
paid heed. Round them, fascinated by the dance, the sol- 
diers clapped their hands to the rhythm of the drums and 
followed the cries of the dervishes with their «uh, uh-s». 

«What a marvellous night,» said the poet speaking as 
though enchanted. He took one more look into the empty 
flask and threw it somewhere among the feet of the crowd. 
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That was the last day of peace. 

On Monday evening, as soon as the full 
moon rose up behind the mountain, their camp 
suddenly aroused. At first, when the rattle of 
the big drums struck our ears, we were afraid 
lest they were about to start a night attack, 
contrary to all the current rules of war. But it 
was not so. They had other ends in view. The 
military preparations were complete, and now, 
on the eve of the assault they were raising the 
morale of their soldiers. An hour after the first 
beats of the drums, their camp was rippling; 
boiling, and sending up a deafening uproar. We 
ran to the battlements and looked down, stu- 
pefied. The spectacle down there was terrifying. 
Soldiers swarmed wave upon weve from all cor- 
ners of the camp. Hodjas praying and lying pros- 
trate, veterans making speeches, dervishes scre- 
aming and dancing a new dance, every variety of 
human noise, cries of «Allah,» «Padishah» 
chants, recitations from the verses of the Koran, 
all joined in one with the rattle of the drums. The 
soldiers accompanied some dervishes and dinced 
after them, others performed something like a 
monstrous spectacle, where, severed heads spoke 
insensate counsel. The rest, as we learned after- 
wards, having danced and sung to their last 
atom of strength, would fall senseless, or beat- 
ing on the ground, would twist and wring their 
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bodies in a state of trance. The frenzied uproar, 
composed of all those human and infernal 
sounds, rose into the air like a sickening haze, 
Asia, with all its mystical spirit and savage cul- 
ture, lay at our feet. We gazed at that screaming 
monster of a sea and thought of their way of 
life, which they intend to impose on us together 
with their chains of slavery: Then, we told our 
young women to get away fron the battlements, 
for it was a morbid sight for their cool young 
eyes. The Turks continued their hysterical din 
until midnight. Then, suddenly, the drums 
stopped beating and their whole camp sank into 
a grave-yard silence. 

The dawn was not yet in the east, when the 
alarm was sounded from the eastern tower. We 
leapt out and ran for the shelters. The earth 
shook with a sudden blast, followed by an infer- 
nal fracas which rocked our shelters. «The new 
weapon!» cried someone, breaking the silence 
following the explosion. An outcry reached us 
from outside and then the noise of feet running 
over the pavement. 

It was the sound of war. 


C Hel PT ah ol, 


Giaur, the architect, the great map unfolded on his 
knees, kept his finger insistently on one spot, 

«Must hit again wall left hand side main gate great 
hope a big breach that side.» 

Tursun Pasha made a nervous sign to his aide-de-camp. 
He would not listen to the explanations of the architect 
without irritation. They got on his nerves especially today 
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when everything shook at the roar of the two cannons 
and three bombards. The fourth bombard, which thad been 
cast that morning was not yet cool enough to go into action. 

«He says that the wall to the left of the main gate 
must be shelled again,» said the aide-de-camp under his 
breath. «He hopes to open a wide breach after shelling 
that spct.» 

«Fetch me the master of the foundry,» ordered the 
Pasha. 

One of the chaushes galloped away. 

Tursun Pasha stared gravely at the castle. In many a 
place the battlements had been leveled and there were 
breaches in the walls. But he was not yet satisfied. He had 
pinned higher hopes on the cannons. He grasped the plan 
from the hands of the architect for the tenth time and 
looked at the spots marked in red. In fact the cannons had 
shelled almost with deadly precision, but the outcome 
was not satisfactory. Had Giaur, the architect, miscalcu- 
lated the stability of the walls? It was long since they had 
started shelling, and yet not a single breach of the walls 
pleased the eye of the commander-in-chief. Even if the 
architect had been wrong, perhaps, it might not have been 
his fault. There was some evil spell on the castle. It was 
surely built by the devil. Everything about it was 
contrary to the generally admitted rules of con- 
struction. After each exploision, the Pasha Icoked up 
at the shelled wall honing to see the expected breach, but 
it would not appear. The assault was to start before long. 

Behind the Pasha and tihe architect, some members 
of the Council of War stood silent. They gazed in the same 
direction as the Pasha and kept their mouths shut tight. 

The master of the foundry arrived. together with his 
aide. cursing between his teeth. When Sarudia approached 
the group, they saw that his hair were scorched above the 
forehead. His aide’s eves were red and sleepy. 

«Engineer,» said Tursun Pasha without even turning 
his head towards the master of the foundry, «where are 
the breaches which we have been expecting to see since 
morning ?» 
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«There they are,» said the master stretching his arm 
toward the castle. 

The intendant-in-chief, who was standing behind 
with the other sandjakbeys, bit his lip. With a jerk, the 
Pasha turned his angular face to the master of the foundry. 

«[ do not see them!» he cried. 

Sarudja mopped his perspiring brow. 

«I’ve shelled according to the instructions,» he repli- 
ed sharply. «My cannons have hit the mark. We have been 
working on them for four days without a wink of sleep. 
I don’t know what else you demand from my men.» 


The hard gaze of the Pasha rested searchingly on the 
exhausted faces of the master of the foundry and of his 
aide, and then he looked up at Sarudja’s scorched hair. 

«I must hhave these breaches!» said the Pasha in a 
milder tone. 

«Don’t ask them from me alone, my Pasha,» said the 
master. «There is the architect too,» and he pointed a fin- 
ger to Giaur, who sat stony and indifferent as though no 
mention of him had been made. 

«Must hit again wall. left hand side main...» he started 
again with his sing-song voice. 

«That’s enough,» the Pasha cut him short. «Go and 
consult each other. I want the breaches.» 

The intendant-in-chief stepped forward. 

«My Pasha,» the said in a sweet voice looking from 
the corner of his eye at the map shaking in the hands of 
the commander-in-chief, «don’t forget that the wider brea- 
ches these cannons have opened today in the hearts of 
those unfortunate rebels.» 

The Pasha drew a deep breath. For the hundredth 
time ‘nis tired eyes swept the wide plain where the troops 
were arrayed for the assault. Heralds rode to and fro. 
Ropes, ladders, heavy iron bars, big shields, rush wattles, 
iron rams, appeared among the lines. Kara-Mukbil came 
riding up and whispered something to the Pasha, then 
hurried away to his lines. After a brief consultation with 
the architect, Sarudja and his aide, left too. 
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«Why don’t I hear the second cannon?» enquired the 
Pasha asking nobody in particular, The others shrugged 
their shoulders. One of the chaushes who waited on 
horseback rode off to the battery. 

Dust clouds hung low over the walls of the castle. 
The shattered battlements looked deserted. According to 
the theory of one of his physicians — an expert on the 
secret psychic maladies — following all this fearful bom- 
bardment, the besieged should have had a terrible snell- 
-shock. Time and again after every explosion, he strained 
his eyes to see a winite flag through the dense fine dust. 
It was a faint hope, but he could not part with it all the 
same. 

The chaush, who had gone to enquire after the second 
cannon, came back. 

«The second cannon has missed the mark three times. 
The technicians are trying to find the cause,» reported the 
chaush without dismounting. 

«The cannon must be possessed by the jinns,» said 
the Mufti leaning over the shoulder of the Pasha. In tihe 
old military tradition, this meant that the cannon was to be 
thrashed with a whip. Tursun Pasha did not like the idea; 
nevertheless he gave the order. 

The chaush hurried to dispatch the message. 

There was not much time left before the assault began. 
Tursun Pasha, made towards his tent without saluting 
anyone. 

The intendant-in-chief could at last get away from 
the sandjakbeys. With a fast but steady pace he walked 
towards the cannons. He had hardly gone a few steps when 
he caught sight of the chronicler, who was wont to stand 
idly by the tent of the commander-in-chief to get some 
detail for his chronicie. 

«Come along to the battery, Mevla Chelebi,» the in- 
tendant-in-chief invited him. 

Delighted, the chronicler followed at heel without a 
word. The intendant-in-chief was worried about his friend, 
Sarudja. He was sure that the master of the foundary 
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would be enraged by the Pasha’s order to whip his cannon 
and he quickened his pace to be there in time to appease 
him. 

«Today is my first free day,» said the intendant-in- 
-chief, «and I would like to watch the combat.» 

«Where did you pass the evening?» the chronicler 
asked. 

«In my tent. I had an aching head. You know, I find 
all the hubbub insupportable. And you?» 

«Worked a little on my chronicle,» lied Mevla Chelebi 
not daring to tell him that he had been out in company 
with the poet Sadedin, tihe astrologue, and a janissary, 
rambling through the camp till midnight, and having a 
drink now and then. 

When they gained the summit of a small flat hill top 
guarded by armed soldiers, the punishment of the cannon 
had started. Two burly negroes, stripped to tihe waist, were 
whipping the huge steaming mouth of the cannon, Under 
the guncarriage were lying the artillerymen and Sarudja’s 
assistant. They hammered at something and tried to pusa 
it round. The master of the foundry stood aside mutter- 
ing absent-mindedly. Surely, he was cursing. When one of 
the guards announced the arrival of his friends, he went 
to meet them with a heavy tread. 

«Do you see what is going on here?» he cried aloud 
pointing to the cannon. «This is enough to make ycu 
scream and tear at your hair. Don’t forget to note tihis 
in your chronicle. This is the grossiest ignorance I’ve ever 
seen,» said he turning to Mevla Chelebi. 

«Calm yourself,» said the intendant-in-chief, «Such 
things happen every day.» 

Sarudja scowled nervously. 

«These ignorants shall drive me mad one of these 
days,» said he and put his thand to his brow. Poor Sarudja! 
How did I evér come to be among such people!» 

«Be calm.» repeated the intendant-in-chief. 

«Come, let’s get away from here,» said the master. 
«It is dangerous to linger around here.» 

They walked away from the cannons and bombards. 
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Beyond the fence that ran round the forbidden area, the 
chronicler spotted two solders of the volunteer troops, 
lying on the grass. They had their eyes on the cannons, ihe 
two huge ones, and discussed them between themselves, 
drawing lines on the ground with a splinter. One of them 
was red-haired. 

«They are two strange soldiers,» said the master of 
the foundry when he noticed that the chronicler was look- 
ing with some interest at them. «They come here aln:ost 
everyday, squat on the ground and look at my cannons 
from behind the fence. I think tihhey dream of becoming 
cannon casters.» 

«When did you scorch your hair?» the intendant-in- 
~chief enguired. 

«At the very first shot», said Sarudja and his hand 
rose involuntarily to his blackened forehead. «I stood too 
close to the mouth of the cannon.» 

«You should look after yourself.» 

At that moment the big cannon fired. The earth shook 
as if in an earthquake. The intendant-in-chief and the 
chronicler stooped their ears. A fiery pride kindled deep in 
Sarudja’s eyes. 

«It makes heaven and earth tremble,» said ‘he. 

«Yes, they tremble,» said the intendant-in-chief. «Ycu 
have created something grand, indeed. Your name will 
not be effaced so easily from the memory of this people.» 

«For good or for evil?» Sarudja demanded. 

The intendant-in chief smiled. 

«What does it matter?» he said. «In this world noth- 
ing is seen at once by everyone as good or bad.» 

Just then the assistant and the chief gunlayer came 
towards them. 

«We have repaired the cannon,» the latter cried from 
a distance. 

«Let it fire now,» said Sarudja. 

The assistant turned back and walked away on his 
long thin legs. 

«He is sharp-witted,» said Sarudja, with a catch in 
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his voice. «He has got the gist of things and sometimes 
he even does better then me. He’ll become a great inven- 
tor, for sure.» 

«You have got a golden heart, Sarudja.» said the in- 
tendant-in-chief. «The poison of envy is alien to vou. Be 
it as you say, these cannons which today seem to tear the 
horizon to pieces are the fruit of your labor.» 

The cannen thundered. The visitors stopped their 
ears again. The master followed the trajectory of the she:l 
until it crashed against the wall on the left side of the 
main gate raising a hell of dust and stones. 

«How shall you describe it in your chronicle?» Sa- 
rudja asked. 

Mevla Chelebi was embarrassed. 

«That is just what I have been racking my brains to 
discover,» said he, «and I would have it described as faith- 
fully as possible, but I’m sure my words cannot match this 
terrible roar.» 

The master of the foundry smiled. 

«To be sure,» he said. «These are cannons, not poetry.» 

At that moment the roll of the great drum was heard 
in an interval between the explosions. 

«The time to attack is nearing.» 

«We must leave you,» said the intendant-in-chief. 
«You have got your hands full.» 

«It’s the most difficult part of the task to accomplish». 
said the master of the foundry. «You shall hear only the 
bombards now. They should hit the battlements. The tir- 
iest miscalculation and the shell might crash upon our men.» 

«Farewell, Sarudja.» 

«Farewell.» 

Tney left the master of the foundry to his cannons 
and walked briskly away. 

«Come along, said the intendant-in-chief to Mevla 
Chelebi, «we shall look on from the tent of the Pasha.» 

«I dare not aproach the place.» 

«Keep close to me and nobody will disturb you.» 
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The big drum kept beating. Now that the cannons 
were silenced, its rumbling sounded lonely, with something 
grave and magnificent in it. As they approached the 
tent of Tursun Pasha, they noticed his white steed and 
the chaushes carrying his weapons. Behind his back stood 
those members of the Council of War who would not take 
part in the attack. Among them was the allaybey and 
Kurdishdji. Further on numerous aides and menssengers 
waited on horseback to carry orders. Tursun Pasha had 
his eyes fixed on the battlements. They were deserted. 
Then he looked up at the sun which was moving west. 

«Pasha,» a mild voice was heard behind his back. «the 
time is up.» 

Tursun Pasha raised his right hand. From the group 
of people standing behind him, the mufti stepped forward, 
a gilded Koran in hand. 

«Bismilah!» murmured he and opened it. He bent the 
head over the Koran and remained in that posture for a 
while. When he raised his head again all of them could 
read joy in his. eyes. 

«Good news!» exclaimed he. «The page where I hap- 
pened to lay my hand reads: ’Victory is to the soldiers of 
Islam»’ » 

«Spread the good news,» said the commander-in-chief 
coldly. 

The chaushes rushed in all directions. 

The big drum hushed. A silence fell as though the 
world had sunk into a profound sleep. 

The Pasha raised his hand again and the ruby on his 
ring finger caught the sun’s rays for a moment. Behind 
fhim someone uttered a word in a low voice. A silken ban- 
ner fluttered in the air, and suddenly the air was filled 
with the din of beating drums and tom-toms, shrilling 
bagpipes, bugles, and the flourish of trumpets, cries and 
screams of «Allah,» and «Padishah» and orders and com- 
mands. The irregular volunteer troops, their flags and lan- 
ces waving, were the first to move off. The archers, who 
were to shoot at the defenders of the battlements, rush- 
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ed in their wake. Next came inumerable columns of azaps 
with their axes, iron maces, and shields shining in the af- 
ternoon sun. Ropes, picks, ladders, mantelets, pavisses, iron 
bars and rams, planks, hammers, all floated like flotsam 
on the surging sea of soldiers. The detachments of esh- 
kindjis took the place of the azaps, waiting their turn to 
charge. Only the grave and imposing lines of the janissar- 
ies did not move. As the volunteer troops approached the 
moat in front of the main gate, Tursun Pasha could not 
take his eyes from the black and deserted battlements. The 
hope that the defenders would not appear on the parapets, 
vain as it was, still persisted in him. There they were, the 
irregular troops, on the bank of the moat. The first soldiers 
rushed into it and plunged ‘towards the other side. The moat 
became a live torrent of men struggling to get across. It was 
like a nightmare. All at once it seemed to him as though 
they moved too slow, and their shouts abated. By now, 
they should have crossed it, but they were very sluggish, 
they had not yet reached the opposite bank. At last the first 
man appeared on the steep side, and then the second. Tur- 
sun Pasha caught suddenly something like the far-off 
rustle of leaves stirred by the breeze. It was this archers, 
who had loosed their arrows at the battlements. They had 
been quicker than he to make out the defenders; at last 
they had come into view, and the spell on him was broken. 
But he would not acknowledge it; he closed his eyes and 
remained thus for a while, feeling the pulse of the blood at 
his temples. Then, he opened his eyes again and saw the 
volunteers still pouring into the moat and running to- 
wards the walls. At the moment, the four bombards ex- 
ploded one after the other and he saw the shells fall within 
the castle. «Yrysh!»> «Yrysh!» came the cry from thousands 
of throats as the azaps flooded the field, and the moat di- 
sappeared under human flesh, garments and gleaming 
shields, iron maces and axes. The azaps swept through the 
moat and, shields above their heads, headed for the main 
gate, though some branched off towards the wide breaches 
on the left. The bombards fired again. The drums, tom- 
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toms and bugles combined to make a deafening uproar. At 
the place where the moat was, ladders and other equip- 
ment swayed on the shoulders of the men. The first ladder 
touched the wall. It was a short one. A gigantic ladder 
followed the first. It was being raised slowly as though by 
magic over the heads of the soldiers; for a moment it hung 
suspended in the air, then was placed against the wall. The 
azaps, trying to suport it better from below, threw it off 
balance instead, and the tall ladder swayed to the left 
and crashed upon the heads of the seething mob. Shorter 
ladders were sprouting up, against the sides of the wide 
gaps. The long lean monster ladder appeared above the 
tumult and was again propped up the wall. Hundreds of 
archers shot at the part of the battlement where the head 
of the ladder leant. Dozens of azaps were mounting it like 
cats, Now, the great rush mantelets were drawn up to the 
walls and the soldiers were shielded from the defenders. 
Some of the assailants pitched headlong from the ladder, 
but the rest kept on. Another tall ladder found its place 
beside the first. Thousands of arrows hissed over the heads 
of the climbers and defended them from the besieged. The 
first man reached with his hands for the stones of the bat- 
tlement and tried to climb over, but he could not make ano- 
ther move. For a moment he remuined motionless as though 
sound asleep. 

«They have cut of his hhands,» the intendant-in-chief 
said in a low voice. 

The second fell headlong before he could touch the 
stones. But the pressure from below pushed those on top 
ahead. Two others were climbing quickly and leapt on the 
wall. One of them disappeared over the battlemenis, the 
other tumbled down, dragging one of the defenders with 
him. Now the archers could not shoot, for fear of killing 
their cwn men. Seizing the advantage the besieged swarm- 
ed along the battlements setting up a wall of lances. 

At the same moment, the eshkindjis, under the com- 
mand of Tahankai, charged against the wall of the right 
turret. This should have been the least well defended spot 
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in the castle, for it rose sheer from the steep side of the 
rise. The eshkindjis planted their ladders on the edge of 
the abyss with lightening speed, and began to climb swif- 
tly. When the defenders appeared at the battlements, they 
had already, climbed halfway. Scores of ladders lined the 
walls, and soldiers flowed up them iin increasing numbers. 
From some of the ladders the dead hung in strange postu- 
res. 

«Look, how they thang,» said the intendant-in-chief 
to the chronicler. «<The carpenters fhhave done a hasty job. 
The ladders are full of undriven nails.» 

Mevla Chelebi listened to the intendant-in-chief 
meekly. Such facts had nothing to do with his chronicle. 

At the right tower the eshkindjis attacked fiercely. 
One of the ladders, jammed with soldiers, slipped and fell 
into the abyss; but they replaced it with another. 

«The eshkindjis are fighting well,» said the intendant- 
-in-chief, pointing to the right tower. 

The chronicler turned his eyer towards the place. 

«Those who have theard the war-cry of Tahankai say 
there is nothing in the world more terrifying,» added the 
intendant-in-chief. 

«Ah, the devils,» exclaimed someone from the silent 
group behind the Pasha. 

At that moment some burning globes, like small 
comets, rolled down from the battlements onto the assai- 
lants. 

«The flame-throwing devils, «murmured another. Me- 
vla Chelebi thought this a suitable expression for his 
chronicle. The flame-throwing devils, he said to himself. 
He must not forget that. 

The sea of soldiers swayed with fear every time the 
comets fell from the battlements, 

«They are balls dipped into resin mixed with sulp- 
fhur, vax and oil,» the intendant-in-chief explained to 
Chelebi. «Their burning leaves its mark on you all your 
life.» 

The chronicler knew this, as he knew many other 
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things of which he feigned ignorance so as not to spoil the 
pleasure of having such secret knowledge explained by 
his high born friend. 

«All your life,» he repeated, wrinkling his forehead. 

The intendant-in-chief pulled up his loose sleeve and 
showed his right arm to the chronicler. Chelebi restrained 
himself from making a grimace of disgust. He wished the 
intendant-in-chief hand not shown him his scar. 

Some of the ladders were empty for the moment. On 
others, the assailants, shields over ther heads, climbed 
cautiously. Under their feet, they could see soldiers run- 
ning to take cover under the big mantelets while waiting 
their turn to climb. Fighting was going on here and there 
on the battlements At length a number of eshkindjis 
managed to climber onto the wall; then a terrible struggle 
began. Two of the tall ladders were set on fire in places; 
another broke in two. And still the number of ladders 
kept increasing. 

A messenger rode up to the group. 

«Burdjuba is killed,» he cried from a distance and 
turned back towards the battlefield. 

No one dared to comment. 

The shells of the bombards continued to whine over 
the defenders. At first the shells had fallen inside the walls, 
but now they were hitting closer to the battlements. 

«He is a genius if he hits the walls,» said the inten- 
dant-in-chief. 

The shells hit ever closer. 

«He is so very careful,» the intendant-in-chief conti- 
nued, «And he is right to be so. If the shell missed the tar- 
get by a yard or two, it would work havoc among our 
men.» 

A shell managed to strike the battlement. Not a single 
trace remained of the defenders, who had been about to 
face a fresh assailant group climbing quickly up the ladder. 
Fragments of human flesh flew together with the huge 
stones over the surging mob below. 

«Well done!» exclaimed someone from behind Tursun 
Pasha. 
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The place remained vacant for an instant, and the 
azaps threw themselves swiftly through the falling stones 
and blocks and ran over the wall. One of them hoisted a flag 
and the soldiers at the foot of the castle bellowed out a 
hoarse cheer. The flag waved in the air for a second more, 
and then something strange happened around it: the lances 
reappeared, long and black, a skirmish folowed and the 
flag vanished out of sight as though swallowed by the 
whirlpool. 

Meanwhile, a horde of soldiers pressed incessantly 
into the wide gap to the left of the main gate. Some climb- 
ed the ladders, others drew the mantelets nearer as melt- 
ed pitch and flaming balls fell from over the battlements. 
Many azaps had cought fire and fled like giant torches, 
their arms upraised. Some rolled on the ground to put out 
the flames. Others ran about wildly terrifying the mob, 
who made room for them till they fell, burned to death. 

Mevla Chelebi stared at the men in flames, and for a 
long while he searched for the right word to describe the 
living fires. He thought of comparing them with the moths 
which flicker in and out of the fire at night, but the word 
«moth» did not please him, for it could not convey the ef- 
fort and the heroic spirit of the fighters. But he could not 
hit upon any other suitable comparison and, besides, if he 
dared compare the fire of this holy war with the candle of 
Islam, following the old chronicles, the word «moth» might 
fit well. He could call the burning soldiers «the moths of 
Islam’s candle» and this would please the commander-in- 
-chief. 

Suddenly the earth was shaken by a frightful explo- 
sion, breaking the chronicler’s train of thought. Tursun 
Pasha and his escort jerked their heads in the direction it 
had come frorn. Something had happened to the battery. 
A tall column of black smoke shot upwards from it. One 
of the chaushes went galloping off. «What can have hap- 
pened?» people murmured timidly behind the Pasha’s 
back. 

The chaush was soon back. 
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«One of the bombards has blown up,» he reported to 
Tursun Pasha. «Some technicians and artillerymen were 
killed. Many others are wounded.» 

«And the master of the foundry?» Tursun Pasha en- 
quired. 

«He’s safe.» 

The commander-in-chief looked back again towards 
tne castle, and no one dared add a word. 

Tursun Pasha ordered fresh troops to be launched into 
the attack. As his eyes followed the Persian and Caucasian 
detachments running towards the walls to replace the first 
lines of the azaps and eshkindjis (the volunteers were not 
replaced), he thought to himself that it was still too early 
to engage the picked troops of dalkeleches, whom he 
usually sent in after the janissaries. 

The whole length of the front wall was under attack. 
Ladders, both long and short, leant in hundreds now aga- 
inst the battlements or the breaches, and drew up burning 
and bleeding men from the immense mob of soldiers seeth- 
ing and boiling below. Once upon the battlements or into 
the wide breaches, they threw off their shields dripping 
with pitch, unsheathed their swords, and brandished their 
axes; and the shields crashed down upon the heads of the 
yelling crowd below which swerved aside. 

«They keep climbing,» said the intendant-in-chief 
thoughtfully. From the way he spoke he seemed to imply, 
«they climb, but what’s the use!» And it was true, the 
soldiers disappeared behind the battlements or vanished 
into the breaches as though devoured by the unknown. 

The eshkindjis continued their obstinate attack from 
the steep side. Many could be seen falling into the pre- 
cipice together with the ladders, but this did not deter tho- 
se on the back lines from pressing on. Their red turbans 
seemed to bleed prematurely, 

The most powerful thrust was still directed against 
the main gate. The assailants came on shouting and howl- 
ing, and somehow a roof of planks was set up which the 
azaps covered with damp mutton hides so the planks did 
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not catch fire. Under that quickly constructed shelter the 
soldiers crashed upon the main gate with the battering-ram 
while the engineers and the muslems pounded the sides 
of the gate with their heavy iron bars. 

Another messenger came riding from the battlefied, 
his face black with dust. 

«Bozkurotglu is killed,» hhe shouted. 

The group of onlookers was silent. 

The three bombards kept shelling, thudding the battle- 
ments, but now the cries and shrieks of the wounded and 
scalded and dying soldiers were so numerous and strong 
they could be heard above the clash of swords and axes. 
Tursun Pasha could not take his eyes from the shapeless 
mass of his army, which pushed ahead and throbbed like 
a gigantic living organism of bleeding flesh all around the 
walls. Time and again the odor of burning human flesh 
assailed his nostrils. 

The Pasha made out a man emerging from the mass 
of soldiers and riding towards him. When the rider was 
a hundred yards away, he recognized Kara-Mukbil. He 
held the reins in one hand and with the other covered his 
cut face; the blood oozed and trickled through his fingers. 

«My azaps are slain by thousands, where’s the janis- 
saries?» he shouted without dismounting. His voice was 
hoarse and angry. 

The Pasha eyed him coldly and stretched his hand 
towards the castle. 

_ «Your place is there, Kara-Mukbil!» 

The bleeding mouth opened to say something, but 
instead the horseman clapped his hand back over his 
wounded face and pulled at the reins; wheeling his steed 
round in a fury, he set off at a gallop with his chaush at his 
heels. 

Tursun Pasha lifted his hand. One of his aides appro- 
ached. 

«The janissaries,» said the Pasha without a glance at 
him. 

The aide went off on this horse. A minute later, the 
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janissaries began to move, slowly at first and then with 
quickening pace, gathering speed as they approached the 
walls. The closer they came to the moat, the louder their 
cries and howls. Once up to the moat, they plunged for- 
ward, brandishing their lances and maces, 

The rolling drums and tom-toms attained their climax. 
The janissaries crossed the moat, already half filled with 
slain azaps and volunteers, and rushed in a wide stream to- 
wards the walls. Their cries of «Allah!», «Padishah!» were 
heard for a moment above the din of battle. Without 
stopping at the foot of the walls, they forced their way 
among the azaps and climbed swiftly up the ladders, ncw 
half empty of men and black with smoke and dripping 
pitch. Reedless of the fire balls which showered them from 
above, they swarmed up furiously. All the onlookers be- 
hind the Pasha, watched tensely to see what would 
happen when the brave janissaries reached the walls. 
On the battlements the defenders multiplied, and, 
as the first janissaries leapt like wild cats on the 
wall, a bloody hand to hand battle began. Now the 
ladders were alive with janissaries. Some ladders caught 
fire and the fighters scrambled up the burning rungs to 
reach the wall before the ladder tumbled down. Below, 
the azaps were busy replacing the burned ladders with new 
ones, which filled with janissaries the moment they were 
set up. Azaps pulled away the burning bodies falling from 
above, and pushed them under the wooden shelter in front 
of the main gate. Its planks, despite the damp hides, had 
twice been set on fire, but the azaps had managed to put 
it out. The janissaries rushed like an angry river against 
the gate. The harshest most strident cries came from that 
quarter. Boiling and flaming resin flowed from above. A 
moment later, a clamour rése above the din — they were 
breaking down the main gate. The clamour became an in- 
fernal uproar. The gate swayed and part of it gave way 
to the first janissaries who rushed in, iron maces in hand. 
The thrust of the urging janissaries was so strong that the 
solid metal gate went down like a thin iron sheet. 
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Behind the Pasha, all were down on their knees mut- 
tering prayers. They could have cheered aloud when they 
saw the gate go down, but the rigid back of the comman- 
der-in-chief checked their enthusiasm coldly. Only Giaur, 
the architect, cried out in despair: 

«Must not pass main gate, big trap tnere, must vot 
pass main gate, call back quick.» 

«What is that foul raven croaking?» someone deri- 
ded. 

Tursun Pasha understood. He knew that beyond the 
main gate there was an inner yard, in the shape of a nar- 
row triangle, and at the end of that was a second gate, 
smaller perhaps, but just as strong as the first. He knew 
also that his soldiers would find it hard to fight with the 
yard steeply enwalling them on all sides. They would be 
like rats at the bottom of a cauldron, and the defenders 
could easily get to work on them. Nevertheless, when he 
saw the janissaries rush in, wave upon wave with bound- 
less fury, the hope stirred in him that this irressitible flow 
might work wonders in there. The janissaries boiled in 
hundreds through the main gate, but no one could say 
what was happening beyond it. Only a faint echo reached 
them in peculiar low pitched tones, muffled by the encir- 
cling walls of the yard. 

Another messenger emerged through the curtain of 
dust. 

«Hata is killed,» he announced, and like the former 
messegers turned back and vanished whence he had come. 

Tursun Pasha was aware that the decisive hour had 
come. Now he had to intensify the fury of the attack all 
along the walls thus drawing most of the defenders to the 
battlements and easying things for the janissaries, who 
were having it hard in there. 

He gave a number of orders and fresh detachments 
of janissaries and eshkindjis and the foreign detachments 
of the Kurds, Tartars, and Kalmucks joined in the fray. 
Behind them rushed the raging lines of the dalkeleches. 
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For a moment the fresh troops melted into the turmoil at 
the foot of the walls, but soon their flags showed above 
and climbed up the ladders. 

Tursun Pasha lifted his hand again. 

«The serdengeshtlers,»> he said, his voice unsteady, and 
just as the aide leapt on horseback to deliver the order, 
the Pasha lifted three fingers, adding: «Three detach- 
ments!» 

A little later, the soldiers of death, marched off be- 
neath their blue colors, The peculiar beat of their drums 
died away into the general uproar of the battle. Tursun 
Pasha followed them with anxious eyes till they joined and 
mingled with the rest. Then, guessing how the tired sol- 
diers would respectfully make rqom for them, he calcula- 
ted the time they needed to open a way through the mass. 
Their blue colors appeared at the foot of the walls as the 
alkeleches were flying upon the battlements in the wake 
of the Kalmucks. 

The serdengeshtlers climbed sturdily. The small group 
behind the Pasha held their breath. 

The first soldiers of death jumped on the battlements 
and the defenders emerged like flies. Their blue colors had 
swept the whole length of the walls Tursun Pasha looked 
at the setting sun and knew that the new attack had been 
to the point, drawing the defenders from the janissaries, 
who should find it easier now to fight in that rat hole. 

He turned his head and stared at the main gate. His 
men had not relaxed their pressure. Ladders, iron rams, 
and wattles were sent in together with the new flow of 
men. The pyre of planks had caught fire, and nobody tried 
to put it out. 

Tense and nervous, the Pasha pricked his ears to 
hear the particular cry announcing the fall of the second 
gate. But the roar that came from within was more like 
the monotonous long rumble of distant thunder. He knew 
that every minute cust hundreds of lives. He could almost 
see his men stepping on the bodies of their friends, and 
slipping in the bloody puddles on the pavement of the 
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yard. But still the hope of hearing the longed for cry re- 
mained. All that torrent of armed men could bring some- 
thing to a hhead. Surely it could. 

He looked back towards the walls again. Now the 
sun hung low upon the horizon, and those still fighting 
on the parapets seemed like ghosts. For a long stretch of 
time he followed those queer ghost-like movements, which 
no longer seemed to him to make any sense. Then, he 
shook himself free from the spell, and lowered his eyes 
to the main gate. 

By now it was dusk and the battered gate gaped like 
the mouth of a huge oven. The red reflections of the balls 
of fire thrown from above down into the inner yard flic- 
kered in and out of sight, with varying strength. 

«It’s hell there now,» the intendant-in-chief whisper- 
ed to the chronicler. 

Mevla Chelebi was benumbed. Gusts of wind brounght 
the odor of burning human flesh to his nostrils. 

«Many days will pass before the soldiers can abide the 
smell of meat,» said the intendant-in-chief. 

«Why ?» 

«It will turn their stomachs. It’s always so following 
great battles like this.» 

«Allah!» sighed the chronicler. 

Tursun Pasha could not bring himself to look away 
from the main gate. In the red flames of the fires, the sol- 
diers seemed to leap and hover over the ground like jinns. 
Without even looking at the walls, he could feel that the 
fury of the attack had abated and that dull hour had struck, 
when the burned ladders almost empty of soldiers, would 
crack and crash down like the week knees of an exhausted 
giant. He did not look again at the towers and battlements. 
Now the whole castle, the entire battle, was reduced to that 
fatal triangle lit by the flickering red tongues of fire. From 
the inner yard came a continuous muffled noise, like a 
huge cauldron boiling. Now not only the castle, with its 
walls and towers, but the whole world, was fast dwindling 
into that flaring doorway, lit by a thousand gleams, where 
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his destiny, stumbling over the step, took on alternate 
hues of bright blood and sinister darkness. 

The play of those deathly colors seemed to go on 
forever. 

Finally, losing every trace of hope, he gave the order 
to sound the retreat. As he mounted his horse, he felt a 
deadly torpor immediately replace the terrible tension of 
his nerves, Turning his head to no one, he rode off towards 
his tent. 

One of the sandjakbeys swore hoarsely: «Accursed 
castle!». 
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That was only their first attempt. The si- 
lence was broken: a long series of battles began. 

When they had shelled everything savagelu, 
they threw themselves on our walls, wave upon 
wave, like a storm-tossed sea. They clung to the 
walls cheering and crying and howling, brandish- 
ing yataghans, waving war ensigns, iron maces, 
lances, ready to make good all the dire calamities 
they had threatened us months ago to frighten 
us into obedience. They had strong faith in their 
arms and were confident of having us demorali- 
zed and thrown into complete disarray, by their 
roaring guns and bombards alone, at the end of 
the first day. But the times are such now that 
we can get used to anything; we have to. We 
had foreseen this attack long ago. And we took 
the road of war the day we sent back their en- 
voys and letters. We could not hope for any “e- 
prieve, and were prepared for the worst. This is 
our land, and there is no place, like their Ana- 
tolia, we can retreat to. We have to live or die 
on this land; and this day proved that we are 
to live. 

Many a soldier and officer fell during the 
combat. We underwent a hard trial today. The 
detachments of the mightiest army of the age 
rushed with unabated fury all along the walls. 
Our small detachments found themselves face 
to face with them, and no one turned his back. 
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We responded to their fire and steel with our fire 
and steel, to their cruelty with our cruelty, and 
to death with death. Our battlements became 
their grave, and the inner yard their common 
tomb. There they rushed in a rage after throw- 
ing open the main gate, and the narrow yard 
boiled and seethed like the pit of hell. Screams 
and groans, howls and the smell of bu: ning flesh 
rose up together with the sickening stench cf 
their hot blood like a malignant vapour, 

The night has fallen now and our men, worn 
out by the day’s fighting, are asleep. Tomorrow 
we shall bury our dead with martial honor. Their 
camp has sunk into darkness and silence. Only 
the creaking wheels of the carts are heard below 
our walls, They are removing their dead. Some 
of the carts come into the inner yard, but we do 
not shoot at thenv. It is to our interest that they 
carry them off, otherwise their corpses would. 
stifle us. They take no precautions for they 
know this. The grating wheels sound like weep- 
ing. Time and again long moans make our flesh 
creep. The silence reigns again, broken now and 
then only by some abandoned ladder’s dry crack 
as it crashes down from the walls. 


CHAPTER V 


Once the Pasha had gone, the group of sandjakbeys, 
who had stood behind his back all through the battle, bro- 
ke and scattered in all directions. The intendant-in-chief 
and Mevia Chelebi remained alone for a while. Darkness 
was around them. Now they could no longer discern the 
castle. Shortly after they beat the retreat, the balls of fire 
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stopped falling and the castle disappeared into the sombre 
night as though by magic. A quieter sound took the place 
of the harsh noise of the battle. It seemed an immense low 
whisper, like an enormous beast with thousands of feet 
scratching the plain slowly but  persistantly. The army 
was retreating. 

The intendant-in-chief heaved a deep sigh. 

«Come, Mevla!» he said. 

The chronicler followed him without a word. They went 
through the main road of the camp shadowed by the in- 
tendant-in-chief’s chaush. The host of tents was still 
empty. It was dark and silent in the camp. In a while it 
would hum again, but now everything was mournfully 
quiet. The confused, muffled noise was approaching. 


They roamed about the camp for a while without des- 
tination. Here and there the chronicler heard sounds. 
Someone was giving orders; soldiers were seen marching 
off somewhere. Two messengers rode past them. Grinding 
wheels were heard from a distance, accompanied by the 
shuffling feet of hundreds of soldiers. 

«What’s up?» Mevla Chelebi asked himself. «Who is 
giving those orders? Isn’t everything over yet?» 

A herald on horseback rushed by like the wind. Fur- 
ther off the hollow sound of hoofbeats was heard and the 
worried voices shouting orders. Overwhelmed by a strange 
sense of emptiness and distress, the chronicler had a feel- 
ing of admiration, mingled with sorrow, for the might of 
his own land. These orders and movements in the dark 
of the night showed that even in this disastrous hour there 
were powerful men who could take command and master 
the situation. 

The creaking wheels came closer. Small torches cast 
a fitful light from the rear of every cart. Hundreds of them 
passed by in single file. 

A detachment followed in the wake of the carts. As 
the soldiers went past, Chelebi found to his astonishment. 
that they had no lances, as he had thought at first, but 
picks and shovels. 
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«The engineering troops,» explained the intendant- 
-in-chief. «Going to dig the common graves for the slain.» 

«Will they bury them this evening?» 

«I believe the order says so. In such cases the burial 
takes place immediately, even in the dark.» 

Another detachment of engineering troops went by. 

«How many were lost today?» asked Chelebi. 

The intendant-in-chief’s thoughts were wandering 
and he did not answer him immediately. He was thinking 
of the cheating and muddles in accounting which would 
follow, as always, straight after the battle. Everyday, 
the lists of soldiers would change as the wounded 
died. In the midst of the general confusion and 
misery, no one could pin-point the death of a soldier, 
thus the commanders and petty intendants of the detach- 
ments and bigger units made such a muddle of the pay 
rolls that even Ali Jon Sin himself could not clear 
up matters. As for himself, the intendant-in-chief did 
not dirty his hands with such trifles. The sums for 
which the officers risked their whole career and sometimes 
even their lives, seemed ridiculous to lhhim. He was used 
to managing fabulous sums, especially when signing con- 
tracts with Venice or the vassals of the empire. He was 
faultless in his work. During the preliminary artful discu- 
ssions and interminable calculations with the represent- 
atives of Venice, he had saved his state millions of aspers, 
and thought it his right to appropriate part of them. But 
he was ruthless towards petty thieves who stole from the 
soldier’s pay. Almost every day there were penalties me- 
ted out to officers or petty intendants who were caught 
red handed. And he was well aware that the majority 
could not be found out. As he walked through the camp, 
he was thinking of holding a meeting with the intendants, 
to warn them. 

«What was that, Mevla chelebi?» he asked. 

Chelebi repeated the question. 

«How many were lost today?» 

The intendant-in-chief began to calculate 

«Judging by the fury of the attack, and its duration, 
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I reckon this affair must have cost us at least ten thou- 
sand,» he said coolly, as though it was a matter of money. 

Another engineering unit passed by. 

««<«Tomorrow we'll have an exact account,» said the 
intendant-in-chief. «As for tonight we can be sure of only 
one thing,» he added after a while, «this was a heavy de- 
feat.» 

The army had reached the camp. Roads and alleys, 
pavillions and tents were gradually being filled with 
heavy, tired breatning, with the mournful tread of many 
thousands of feet, with innumerable groans. The two men 
stepped aside and stased at the thousands of specters 
shuffling slowly along in the dark. At this moment the 
moon appeared above the clear outline of the mountains. 
Its first beams fell on the towers, then washed the high 
stone walls, reaching out for the plain, the camp and the 
tents like a vast drifting haze. 

Long files of soldiers went past. Many supported their 
comrades with their arms; others carried them on their 
shoulders. There were groaning men, and men who cried 
out sharply. In the moonlight it was difficult to tell the 
blood stains from those of the hot tar, and the red tur- 
bans of the eshkindjis from the white ones of the janissa- 
ries. On those battered heads and shoulders everything 
became confounded. Tihey filled the air with an odor of 
cil, burnt skin and blood as they walked by in interminae 
ble lines. Some fell exhausted as soon as they set foot in 
their tents; the gravely wounded were sent to the emer- 
gency tents where hundreds of physicians, aided by the 
old women of Rumelia, applied poultices to the burns or 
dressed the wounds. 

The intendant-in-chief slowed his pace. More detach- 
ments walked past the two solitary men and he could 
not help looking at them. It seemed to the chronicler that 
his companion was calculating something and he noticed 
the blank, vicious look that appeared now and then in his 
eyes. 
«Certain detachments must have lost a third of their 
troops,» he said. 
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The chronicler kept silent. 

«Some seem to be reduced to half,» went on the other, 
keeping his eyes fixed on the long crawling file. Chelebi 
thought they were the dalkeleches. He had never seen 
these so far invincible troops after a defeat before, and he 
hardly recognized them: they looked so different. 

«The serdengeshtlers,» said the intendant-in-chief in 
a strange voice. The chronicler trembled with fear, as 
though the other had spoken about ghosts. That can’t be! 
he encouraged fimself inwardly. They can only return 
victorious. They will surely be executed. 

«Where?» asked the chronicler meekly. 

The intendant-in-chief already had his hand out poin- 
ting to some carts. Chelebi strained his eyes. The carts 
were full of pale, almost sky blue flags. But there was 
not a soul behind them. 

Mevla Chelebi understood it now. As the carts came 
near them, he could see that the flags were torn and 
soiled with blood stains. He felt a lump in his throat and 
could hardly keep back a sob. 

They remained speechless, staring after the detach- 
ments for a long time. Among the soldiers Chelebi spied 
the astrologue walking sullenly. The chronicler was about 
to greet him, but the scornful look in the eyes of the in- 
tendant-in-chief, who had also seen the astrologue, stop- 
ped him short. Chelebi lowered this head so as not to let 
the astrologue see him. He knew of the hostility between 
the two and did not want his high-born friend to guess 
their relationship. 

A horse halted behind them. 

«Effendi,» they heard a voice and turned their heads. 
It was one of Tursun Pasha’s messengers. 

«What’s the matter?» asked the intendant-in-chief. 

«The Council of War will soon gather at the Pasha’s. 
You are invited to join.» 

The messenger bowed deeply and remounted. 

«I must leave you now, Mevla,» said the intendant- 
-in-chief. «What will you do?» 

«I'll take a turn and then try to sleep.» 
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«Good night,» said the intendant-in-chief. 

He went away, followed by his personal guard. Before 
they had disappeared into the night, Chelebi was search- 
ing among the soldiers for the astrologue. The chronicler 
was happy to have such distinguished and powerful 
friends as the intendant-in-chief. But on the other hand 
he knew that, in this world, a man must need have other 
friends, certainly less distinguished and powerful, but 
whose advice and help can be freely sought. High and 
mighty friends are apt to go off to lengthy meetings and 
leave you to yourself, whereas, with friends of your own 
rank you can prowl about in their company when you do 
not feel like sleeping. Besides this, occasionally the faces 
of your important friends wear a cold and impenetrable 
mask like the inscriptions on ancient tombs; and this 
never happens with the humbler folks. Chelebi managed 
to find the astrologue at last. 

«How are you?» he said. «What are you doing out 
here?» 

The astrologue looked at him vacantly. 

«I saw you a little further back with the intendant- 
-in-chief, and I couldn’t speak to you. He bears me a grud- 
ge, I think» 

The chronicler shrugged his shoulders as though to 
say, «What can you do?» 

They paced up and down for some time. 

«We had such a fine night yesterday,» said the as- 
trologue. «And now everything is dismally black.» 

«It was not Allah’s will to grant us the victory.» 

«At least He ought not to have inflicted such a heavy 
loss upon us.» 

«Who would ever have believed that this castle would 
stand up to our glorious army.» 

«The damned castle!» 

«Damned defenders, rather.» 

«You saw them during the parleys, Mevla Chelebi. 
What is so particular about them?» 

«Nothing at all,» said the chronicler. 

They looked mournfully at the slow flowing stream 
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of soldiers. These completely exhausted men must have 
carried the ladders and the iron ram to pound the main 
gate. 

«Tuz Okchan, the janissary!» exclaimed the chroni- 
cler suddenly. Their friend bore neither wounds nor 
smears of tar. There was only a light scar on his fore- 
head. He was supporting someone by the arm. 

«Praise God you are alive,» said the chronicler, «Who 
is this ill-starred man?» asked he pointing to the man 
leaning on the janissary’s shoulder. The wounded man 
had his eyes bound with a piece torn from his turban. His 
face was black with tar; and a scorched smell came from 
his hair. 

«Allah! Isn’t he Saddedin?» asked the chronicler in 
alarm. 

Tuz Okchan nodded. 

«He’s lost his sight,» he said. «His eyes are complete- 
ly burned out.» 

The chronicler bit his lip. The janissary spoke freely 
as though the poet was not among them. 

«I happened to see him by chance in the midst of the 
throng rushing in after we had thrown the main gate 
open,» said the janissary. «He was among the first to 
enter the inner yard.» 

They could not bring themselves to look away from 
that crippled face. 

«Then I noticed him again feeling his way among the 
raging: crowd, a hand on his forehead.» 

Tuz Ckchan spoke in a tired and hoarse voice. 

«When I saw him for the third time he had his hand 
to his forehead again, and he was knocked about from all 
sides.» 

The chronicler and the astrologue did not take their 
eyes from the blind man’s head. 

«Then, I guessed there was something wrong with 
him and shouldered my way towards him,» explained the 
janissary, his tone almost indifferent. «I got to him and 
then I saw hot tar trickling down his cheekbones.» 

«Ah!» 
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«Then, I took him by the hand, and had the hell of a 
business to get him out of that smouldering place.» 

Saddedin stood benumbed and they might well have 
thought him dead, if he had not stayed on his feet. 

«I’]] send him to the doctors,» said the janissary. 
«There is no hope of restoring his sight, but they can at 
least ease his pain.» 

«We will come along, too.» 

The tacit group of four made towards the emergency 
tents. The place had truly become an abbatoir. Hundreds 
of doctors, aided by the old hags of Rumelia, operated on 
the wounded and dressed most strange burns. They had 
to wait a long while before the turn of the poet came. The 
doctors attended to nim hastily. The poet did not cry, nor 
did he groan. By the time they bandaged his eyes and 
his friends took him by the arms to help him to his tent, 
his face had turned chalk white. No longer had they laid 
him down in the tent than he was lost in a deep sleep. 

They went out again and roamed about among innu- 
merable silhouettes without exchanging a word. 

«You were there,» said the chronicler to the janissary 
at last, and pointed at the castle. «Tell us.» 

The janissary stared at them as though in a torpor. 
They waited a long time for him to speak, but the janissa- 
ry did not open his mouth. Only after they had walked 
some distance did he mutter, as though speaking to him- 
self, 

«They were terrible.» 

«Who ?»> 

«They,» said he and pointed in the same direction 
as the chronicler. And again they were silent. 

«Where are we going?» 

Silence. 

«And last night it was so splendid,» said the astrologue. 

Shadows of soldiers converged on them from all di- 
rections. The conversation was conducted in hushed voi- 
ces. Everything whispered, dodged away, edged aside. 

«I can’t forget those eyes,» said the janissary. «How 
they. glittered last night!» 
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«He had a long poem in mind... about this campa- 
ign,» said the chronicler, and his thoughts wandered to his 
own chronicle. 

«That’s why he was the first to go into that damned 
yard when the main gate went down,» said the astrologue. 

«It’s a pity,» said Mevla Chelebi. «He was talented 
and courageous.» 

«How his eyes could glitter so last night,» said the 
janissary again in a low whisper. 

«They did glitter,» repeated the chronicler sadly. «As 
though they had a misgiving that it was the last time they 
were looking at this world.» 

«Oh! Deceiving life!» exclaimed the astrologue. 

«The dark veil of thot tar has now dimmed that 
light.» 

Who had been speaking of dark veils last night? The 
chronicler was tired and his brain was all confused. 

The astrologue was staring at the pale stars. 

«What do the stars foretell?» asked the janissary. 
Now that he had taken part in the battle, his bashfulness 
had gone and he spoke to them boldly, as to old friends. 

«I]l luck,» said the asitrologue. «A maddened wind 
seemes to blow them about the sky.» 

In fact he had an aching head and was a little feve- 
rish so it seemed to him as though the stars were blown 
with the wind. Don’t fall, my star! He had read this in a 
book and the words reeled behind his hot forehead. They 
had been reeling since the assault began. Hold on, my 
star! He had pinned great hopes on this campaign. If he 
was successful here, on his return he would be promoted 
to a higher post. Perhaps they might appoint him astro- 

logue at the Sultan’s court. Why not? This was the most 
important campaign of recent years. The whole empire 
was looking towards these rugged foggy mountains. He 
was bored to death by the dreary provincial life. He loved 
the noise of the capital, its thronging streets, the hectic 
days filled with events, the fashion and women. And hea- 
ven could grant him all these. But it might just as well 
take them away from him all of a sudden. Hold on, my 
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star! When the ladders crumpled from the walls, it seem- 
ed to him that his star was falling with them. I was born 
under a fallen star. And the phrase hammered in his brain 
all through that afternoon. 

«Last night we were four,» said the chronicler. «Now 
there are three of us,» he added thoughtfully. 

«Three ?» 

Grinding wheels were heard not far off. It was no lon- 
ger the same creaking as when the carts had departed for 
the walls; their sound was heavier now. and dull. One 
could guess they were loaded. 

«Come, we’ll see the burial,» said Mevla Chelebi. 

Without a word they set off in the direction of the 
grinding wheels. They walked for some time before reazh- 
ing them. The carts moved slowly in an endless caravan. 
They walked speechlessly alongside. In the moonlight the 
dead bodies were visible, thrown in heaps. Some of the 
carts were more loaded than others. A dead body fell from 
one of the carts with a soft sound. The cart behind it stop- 
ped, someone picked up the corpse and hauled it back on. 

Empty carts came from the opposite direction. They 
were going to load them again. Their planks were red and 
black with blood. They looked down and saw that the 
ground was red too. 

«What’s the matter with you? You look as pale as the 
dead,» said the astrologue to the chronicler. «Do you want 
us to go back?» 

«No, I should see the burial of our soldiers, for I have 
to describe it in my chronicle.» . 

These were the only words they exchanged on the 
road to the burial place. The sad, dragging voices of pray- 
ing hcdjas came from the distance. They grew ever louder. 
drowning the sound of the picks and shovels. 

When they arrived at the spot, the engineering soldi- 
ers had already opened three big square ditches: and they 
were digging four others. The carts pulled up and the dead 
bodies, the doctors having checked them over, were thrown 
down into the ditches. The first ditch was filled and the 
engineering soldiers were covering it. The hodjas rose 
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and sank on their knees throwing hanafulls of hard earth 
into the common grave. The second ditch was being filled 
slowly. The dervishes, stripped naked to the ~vaist and 
their arms soaked to the elbows in blond, grabbed the 
slain corpses by the hands and feet and hurled them into 
the ditch. The carts emptied and went away. The horses. 
disturbed by the odor of blood, struck the ground. Tue 
hodjas went on praying. Time and again the doctors would 
drag one of the dead bodies aside. These were live soldiers, 
who had ‘been put with the dead by mistake. 

The chronicler, Tuz Okchan the janissary, and the as- 
trologue lingered till the fifth ditch was filled. The engine- 
ering soldiers were digging new ones further away. Then, 
they turned on their heels towards the camp, The road 
was lined with carts coming from the castle. 

There was complete darkness in the camp, and they 
thought that everybody had gone to sleep. But it was not 
so. In the streets, by the tents and in the patrol posts there 
was movement. Now and then the silence broken by 
orders and hoofbeats. 

«What does this movement mean?» the astrologue 
asked. «What are they astir for? Or, am I dreaming?» 

«No, something really is afoot,» affirmed the janissa- 
ry «They are reinforcing the guards.» 

The deeper they went into the camp, the more they 
were conscious of the bustle. 

«They must be preparing to face an attack by Scan- 
derbeg,» said Tuz Okchan, the janissary. 

«Scanderbeg ?» 

«Yes. Just heard two officers speaking about it.» 

«It can’t be.» said the astrologue. «The guards are 
being doubled everywhere.» 7 

They stood still to listen better. A horseman rode by. 

«If he attacks, the akindjis will have to face him,» 
said the janissary. «They have not yet fought.» 

«Look there! Double guards again,» said the astro- 
logue. 

The chronicler thought again that the empire could 
show its might even in a black night of defeat like this. 
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There are wise and powerful people who do not sleep, he 
said inwardly. They are not to be caught unawares. In 
these difficult moments they are awake and watching. This 
trme Mevla Chelebi felt the admiration substantiate into 
a pleasant weight pressing on his chest. 

«People say that Scanderbeg is terrible in his night 
attacks,» said the astrologue. 

«There are many rumours about him,» said Tuz Ok- 
chan. 

«Tursun Tundjasllan Pasha is not less terrible,» threw 
in Mevla Chelebi. 

«Of course.» 

A light burned in the tent of the Pasha. 

«Is the meeting still going on?» the astrologue asked 
a passing messenger. 

The man was not inclined to answer at first. But no- 
ticing the garment of the astrologue, he said coldly: 

«Yes, still going on.» 

The astrologue was tense with fear. 

Meanwhile, the meeting extraordinary of the Council 
of War continued in the tent of the Pasha. The comman- 
ders were sitting on the hide covered sofas. Many of them 
were wounded and had their limbs bandaged. Three mem- 
bers of the council had already been killed during the bat- 
tle and the architect, sitting the farthest corner of the 
tent, was drawing the plans for their monuments, which, 
according to tradition, were to be set up on their tombs. 
This was his hobby and he always found it a pleasant way 
to pass the dull hours of the meetings. 

The intendant-in-chief was speaking. He demanded 
the discharge of th» astrologue and his punishment in the 
galleys. All of them understood that his fury, although coa- 
ted with cautiously selected words, was mainly directed 
against the mufti. Sarudja, who had let himself drop 
off time and again during the meeting, was now wide 
awake. He broke in to demand the death penalty for the 
astrologue. The intendant-in-chief held to his own opinion. 
Some of the sandjakbeys, under the influence of the 
mufti. tried to justify the blunder of the astrologue. Others 
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demanded his discharge. Kara-Mukbil was for the death 
sentence. The mufti, old Tavdja, and Kurdishdji did not 
take part in the discussion at all. Allaybey spoke for the 
discharge, without mentioning the kind of punishment. 
Tursun Pasha was totally indifferent to what was being 
said concerning the astrolugue. Whether to punish the astro- 
logue or not, and all the fuss about it, seemed to him as 
ridiculous a trifle as thinking about whether you did or 
did not kill an ant under your heel when walking. He 
knew there was something else brewing behind the ques- 
tion of the astrologue. Even the silent duel between the 
factions of his staff, which would have alarmed him in 
another situation, was a trivial affair now. There was only 
one question gnawing at him: What ought he to do now? 

He put an end to the debate on the punishment of the 
astrologue and made the decision then and there: the as- 
trologue was dismissed from his post, and from now on 
would be sent to dig ditches and trenches. As the secre- 
tary recorded the decision, Kurdishdji took the floor. He 
demanded, according to tradition, that fhe undertake a pu- 
nitive expedition to terrorize and ravage the moun- 
tain regions round about. He asserted that such an under- 
taking was especially necessary at this moment to destroy 
any hopes the rebels’ first success might have given rise 
to, and to sow panic in their hearts. 

«I shall revenge the bloodshed of today,» said Kur- 
dishdji. «I shall burn and bleed this country white. I shall 
leave not one stone upon another, and shall make a hell 
of this land.» 

Tursun Pasha looked at the russet head and was con- 
fident that Kurdishdji would be true to his word. 

«Granted,» said the Pasha and nodded towards the se- 
cretary to record the decision, which he took without con- 
sulting his staff this time. Then he came straight to the 
essential point: the siege, and what means they could think 
of to capture the castle. 

Lengthy discussions with heated interruptions ensued. 
Old Tavdja, Tahanka and the Mufti were for onother at- 
tempt being made before long. They said, the glorious army 
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of the Ottomans had captured scores of unconquer- 
able castles and forts, and the mere idea of being nailed 
down for a long time in front of these walls was in- 
tolerable. The whole world had its ears pricked to hear 
the news of this castle’s fall. We should attack, they said. 
But the majority were against the attack, especially con- 
sidering the situation created by the first failure. A second 
such failure, they argued, would riduce their army to half 
and completely exhaust the fighting spirit of the soldiers. 
It was true, they affirmed, that there was no castle on 
earth that could stand against the fury of the glorious Ot- 
toman army, and there were scores of examples to prove 
it. But, on the other hand, it should be borne in mind that 
the castle looming over them was of a peculiar kind, since 
an assault as terrible as that of today, which would thave 
levelled even the most unconquerable fortress to the gro- 
und, still did not yield the victory. Therefore, they stated 
their opinion that, for the time being, they should seek 
other ways and means to achieve what was not gained 
by means of the assault. Any victory, regardless of the 
ways used to achieve it, is another pear] added to an army’s 
crown of glory, they said. 

The Council discussed everything they knew from 
their own long military experience, or that they had heard, 
about the ways of capturing a castle. Dozens of different 
ideas were put forward; many a time they went over 
each once, with all its advantages and disavantages. A 
member of the council fainted from his wound, and the 
doctor was fetched to take him away to his tent. It was 
midnight by the time they found that the majority was 
for the proposition of the architect: to dig a tunnel under- 
neath the walls. The Pasha made him a sign. Giaur left his 
corner and settled himself in the middle of the carpet. He 
pulled a pile of cardboard from his bag and laid them out 
on the floor, giving explanations all the time. They could 
not concentrate on his speech, because of his peculiar way 
of uttering the words. They followed his hand tracing stra- 
nge lines and, wondered anew at the fact that a concrete 
object, so huge and solid, could be represented in some de- 
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plorably delicate lines showing not only the visible but 
also the invisible parts of the castle, ranging from the 
stairs inside the towers to the depths of the foundations. 
which the human eye could never discern. The muslim 
religion had stressed many a time that there is always some- 
thing diabolic in drawings and paintings. But they were 
obliged to accept them as they had accepted the sketches 
of Sarudja, which gave birth to the huge monstrous can- 
nons. The architect’s hand moved on over the sketches. 
He pointed out the soft and hard terrain of the earth round 
the castle, explaining that when one is opening a tunnel the 
soft earth is easier to dig, but is unstable, whereas the hard 
earth is difficult to dig, but there is no danger of collapse. 
He pointed out the depth of the tunnel at the beginning 
and how deep it should be when aproaching the foundation 
walls. Then, after passing the foundations, it was to divi- 
de so that in case the opening of one branch failed, they 
could use the other opening. Then, he worked out the time 
needed for the opening of this tunnel and how many sol- 
diers could pass through it. 

They could not understand his explanations comple- 
tely, some of them did not even try to, for they knew no 
one was capable of making a single correction to his pro- 
jects. Their eyes were fixed on a red arrow with its tai] 
at some place outside the castle. It went underneath the 
foundations like a man lying on his belly; then its point 
came out somewhere in the dark bowels of the castle. And 
there was a question in all their minds: Could this narrow 
shaft vierce the body of the castle? 

While the architect spoke, the mufti expressed his 
resentment openly against the designs. Old Tavdia looked 
at them with a troubled eye and thought sadly that with 
every passing day, with the introduction of these papers 
and designs in the art of war, the sacred and ardent spirit 
of the fighters was in danger of decline and war itself 
might turn into a trade of endless tricks for enigmatic 
peuple like this damned architect, whom no one could un- 
derstand. He had a vague presentiment that if the empire 
placed too much trust in these papers and designs, it could 
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certainly wither gradually away, because its roots would 
no longer be fed on the sacred spirit of people like himself 
but on complicated formulae which would dry it to the 
bone. Old Tavdja kept his eyes half closed. The wound 
near his eyes hurt him and he felt like sleeping. While 
the tired brain of the old man was turning these thoughts 
over and over, and deploring the state of the empire, the 
inzendant-in-chief was stealing squint-eyed looks at old 
Tavdja and the mufti. He too, was wrapped in thought. If 
our empire wants to stand on its feet, he argued with him- 
self, 1t has to keep pace with the changing times, and gra- 
dually remove such people as old Tavdja, the mufti, and 
Kurdishdji from their leading posts. But, perhaps, he ar- 
gued against himself, it is precisely these people who keep 
alive the fighting spirit of the empire. And we, with ail 
our wisdom, might prove utterly helpless without their 
ignorance. Perhaps. the union of the wise and ignorant, 
when they serve the same cause can form an alloy much 
stronger than two iearned or two ignorant men taken se- 
oarately, just as the bronze is stronger than the copper and 
the tin which compose it. 

It was well past midnight when the meeting closed. 
Winding up its proceedings, the Pasha warned his staff to 
keep the secret, otherwise everyone would answer with 
his head regardless of the military rank or position he 
eccupied. He stood up and said in a calm voice: 

«If we did not succeed in capturing this castle when 
we fell upon it like skyhawks, we shall creep underneath 
its walls and bite it like a snake when it is asleep.» 

The intendant-in-chief felt a shiver run through him. 
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Their camp rests peacefully. All day long 
people saunter about or busy themselves putting 
their gear in order. This tranquility seems stra- 
nge and out of place to us. They are certainly 
brewing evil designs. Two days ago they sent 
an envoy to negotiate a truce. We refused to 
consider their terms. They seek to gain time: But 
to what end? For the time being we cannot find 
an explanation. 

The news of their failure has spread like 
the wind and this makes them crazy with rage. 
The prestige of the mighty empire is in danger 
of suffering a great blow. They shook with ap- 
prehension lest our example might inspire others 
to put up resistance. And this explains the des- 
perate fury of their first attack. They had de- 
pended on it to sweep us off the face of the 
earth. But now, they fear that their vassals make 
a move, too. It is clear they want to gain time, 
but why? 

George Castrioti has not yet mounted any of 
his attacks. He waits, lurking and watching for 
part of their army to push into some valley 
among the mountains. And this is bound to hap- 
pen. The akindjis are preparing a punitive ex- 
pedition. One of these days they must set off. As 


usual, they will lay the country waste, they will 
massacre and sack it and will try to capture our 
young women, They will ruin our fields. 

The harvesting time approaches. The crops 
must be ripe by now. We saw them last on the 
12th of June. They were still dark green then. 
In a short span of hours the fields will be trod- 
den under the feet of the foe, the crops will be 
crushed under the hooves of their horses. And the 
next day the surrounding fields will be spoiled 
disfigured and look like giant mushrooms. Not 
a blade of green as far as the eye could see; not 
a single wheatsheaf anywhere. 

The sight encourages and exasperates our 
people. Now that the harvest is coming, we often 
dream of the fieldcrops and of our children, 
sheltered high up in the mountains. 

Surely, they are hatching something. This 
silence is only an apparent one. It smells of 
death. 


CHAPTER VI 


The akindjis set off, their vanguard marching at a stiff 
pace. The detachments in full array rolled off to the rattle 
of the drums. The men sauntered out of their tents to see 
them go; many had come out to say good-bye to their 


The chronicler, mounted on a small horse covered with 
a woollen blanket, like all the akindjis, cast distanced glan- 
ces round about. He was going too. 

His face wore a pallid look. He had hhardly had a wink 
of sleep since the day when the allaybey had ordered him to 
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follow the expedition. At first he had not believed his own 
ears. He, at his age, lhow could he follow the akindjis! It 
was equal to asking him perform a high jump. He had heard 
that the akindjis rode with the speed of the wind in their 
expeditions followed by a herd of riderless horses, which 
they mounted when their own were tired. How could he 
manage to keep pace with their infernal speed? Seeing 
the chronicler’s forehead break out in sweat, the allaybey 
guessed the trouble. Then he had told the chronicler that 
this expedition of the akindjis would take place in a moun- 
tain region and tiheir attacks would of necessity be slowed 
down. On top of this, not knowing the lie of the land, they 
were obliged to adopt special tactics which, would also 
check their habitual swiftness of movement. If the pos- 
sible danger of an attack by Scanderbeg was added to all 
this, something they could hardly dismiss from their 
minds, the allaybey concluded, then one could easily 
imagine that this expedition would more likely be a tire- 
some crawl than a plundering sweep through the coun- 
try. This had scarcely reasured the chronicler, who would 
rather have exhausted himself in a march at a lightening 
speed, than creep through those mountains with a risk of 
life in every step. Of course, he would never have dared 
to open his mouth about his apprehensions, but had thank- 
ed the allaybey for giving him the chance of being a 
witness to the valor of the famous akindjis and had made 
away feeling shaky about the knees. 

Now, mounted on horseback, waiting for this unit to 
move on, the listened unconsciously to snatches of conver- 
sation going on round him. 

«Allah knows how many women captives we will 
take!» 

«Ullu! Don’t forget my errand!» 

«They will bring back pretty girls, won’t they?» 

«One never knows.» 

«Why? Don’t you trust them?» 

«I didn’t mean that, I only said one could never tell.» 

«Ullu, my brother, are you listening? I shall buy her 
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at any cost, only I want her blond and tall. Mind now!» 

«Even if she costs you six hundred aspers?» 

«Yes, even at that price.» 

«Where will you find all that money?» 

«I'll see to it. You needn’t worry.» 

«Soldiers get but two and a half aspers. How will you 
manage it?» 

«I’]] find it.» 

«You astonish me.» 

Mevla Chelebi became curious and turned his head 
slowly towards the speakers, a moustached akindji mount- 
ed on horseback and a soldier of the engineering unit. The 
soldier was handsome. He stood leaning on the flanks of 
the horse. 

«Six hundred aspers is a large sum from your salary,» 
said the akindji slowly and his dark eyes cast a suspicious 
glance at the sodier. «Didn’t you. . .» 

The other blushed crimson. 

The akindji could hardly keep back a gesture of dis- 
gust. 

«Now, I see how the matter stands with you. Though 
I did not expect it. How could you come to such a pass? 

The soldier made no reply. 

«It would lhave been better for you to have stolen them 
than to have...» 

«How could I help it, UNu. I’m pining to death for a 
woman.» 

«After what you have done, you won’t be able to enjoy 
it. 

«Why? How is that? 

«It’s just so. You don’t feel like doing it.» 

«Oh, no! ‘Why not?» 

At that moment the drum of their detachment signalled 
tlhe soldiers to march and the units began to move away. 
At the last moment, Mevla Chelebi caught sight of the 
janissary, Tuz Okchan, speaking to one of the akindjis. The 
latter promised, nodding his head. The line in front of him 
started. Without even knowing why, the chronicler turned 
his head and gave a last look at the castle dripping with 
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soft ropes of tar. It bore the look of a dismal heavy curtain. 

«God speed your travel, Mevla Chelebi,» he heard the 
voice of the janissary call from behind. Tuz Okchan had at 
last seen his friend. Chelebi waved farewell without turn- 
ing his head. Any other time, Tuz Okchan might have ta- 
ken offence at such a conduct, but today Chelebi was de- 
parting on a dangerous journey and everything could be 
pardoned. 

Tuz Okchan remained staring at the column of dust 
raised by the horses. When the last unit had disappeared, 
he made towards the camp. Walking through groups of 
soldiers, he could pick up snatches from their conversations 
about the akindjis, whom they recalled the commissions 
they had charged them with. Most of them believed that 
their friends would bring what they had asked for, others 
went away shaking their heads sceptically. When they were 
asked the reason for their doubts, they answered that one 
cannot be sure of anything when he departs for the un- 
known. Tuz Okchan knew that most of the soldiers had 
asked the akindjis to bring them women captives. He had 
heard the veterans say that after the return of the akindijis, 
the camp was usually transformed into a big slave market 
for some days. Soldiers, with their unpolished tastes, would 
hurry to procure printed dresses for their women captives. 
They thought the girls would still look beautiful in their 
new robes, and could be sold at a reasonable price even 
though they had slept with them. And with this money 
they would try to purchase a new girl. And so on till their 
flames of lust were consumed. Those who were in charge 
of the preparations for this campaign well in advance, 
had not failed to add thousands of printed dressed to the 
provisions of the army. 

Tuz Okchan was told that the market of the the capti- | 
ves was a new experience to the recruits unskilled in the | 
arts of this trade. The prices were never fixed and went up) 
with every passing day and even hour. In general, the 
price of a woman was determined by the number of the 
captives brought in by the akindjis. But there were other 
causes as well that influenced the prices. The looks and 
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the ages of the women lowered or raised their value. But 
this, too, was not clearly fixed. The soldiers came from re- 
mote parts of the empire and their tastes and preferences 
varied with the countries they came from. And this added 
to the anarchy in the market. But almost all of them had 
one taste in common. Usually, the fair haired girls were 
most in demand and consequently their prices were higher. 
Ocassionally, they were sold at so high a price that only 
the officers could afford to buy them or at least the ser- 
dengeshtlers, whose pay was the highest among the pri- 
vates. 

But the looks and the age of the captives were not 
the decisive factor. It sometimes happened that the prices 
were high the night the akindjis arrived, but all of a sud- 
den they would fall sharply the next morning. The sol- 
diers, having slept with the captives the whole night, 
would go out to sell them in the morning repentant for 
having wasted so much money for a single night’s pleasure 
mingled with disgust. Done up and disenchanted, they were 
ready to sell them at half the original price. Then, those 
seasoned in such trade profited from these morning hhours 
to buy the girls whom the soldiers put in front of their 
tents for sale. The crafty buyers were sure that as the dark 
stifling night came on, the prices would rise sharply again. 

Even after the first flames of lechery were exhausted, 
the prices would oscillate suddenly. Sometimes it happened 
that they went higher than the first night. This was 
brought about because the tired and worn out girls died 
like flies in the tents of the soldiers. Some of them would 
go mad. Thus, their number would diminish. 

Approaching the camp, Tuz Okchan felt a pang in his 
heart as he remembered tlhat the janissaries were exclu- 
ded from the pleasures of the gay market. It was forbidden 
to all the janissary troops to share their bed with woman. 
He tried to console himself with the thought that, even if 
he was allowed to purchase a girl, his small pitance was not 
sufficient. Nevertheless, he argued against hhimself, he could 
have bought a captive if two or three recruits contributed 
to the deal. Such was a common practice, he had been told. 
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He might well have done that, but not in partnership with 
a janissary. A soldier of any kind, even an azap, mignt have 
suited him, provided the affair remained a secret. The en- 
gineering troops’ and the artillerists were stuck up, and 
he could not manage to arrange the affair with them. With 
an associate the matter was at once easier and more pro- 
fitable. He could save half the sum and would not be no- 
ticed by his dreaded superiors. The girl could stay with 
his associate and he would go to his friend for a visit now 
and then. 

Tuz Okchan dragged his feet slowly between rows of 
tents. Janissaries with gay faces passed by. It was pay day. 
And he worked out in his mind how long he had to put 
aside half of his fortnight’s pay until the sum of two hun- 
dred aspers was complete. His feet directed him to the tent 
of the intendant of the janissaries. Two hundred aspers 
was half the price of an average girl or cne third the value 
of a blonde. 

For the second time in the last week the janissary no- 
ticed the new bakery which had been set up so close to the 
walls. He was just passing by it, and looked curiously at 
the numerous guards encircling the place. He had never 
heard of bakeries being set up so near the walls and guard- 
ed so strictly. In two or three place there were signs forbid- 
ding access to strangers. The other day there were rumours 
that a spy sent by the enemy had tried to put poison into 
the dough. That was, perhaps, why the bakery was so close- 
ly guarded. Besides, it was the bakery of the high officers, 
and naturally it had to be strictly watched. 

Tuz Okchan was walking away. when he heard hoof- 
beats belhind him. He turned this head and was suprised 
to see a high ranking officer approaching the bakery in 
company with three others. Some other soldiers stop- 
ped to look at the officer and his escort and then a host 
of men gathered round the place. 

«The Pasha,» said someone. «The commander-in- 
-chief.» 


Tuz Okchan stood gaping. He had never seen the com- 
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mander-in-chief before. He rose on tiptoe to see better. The 
soldiers round him were whispering cautiously. 

«How grave he looks!» 

«Yes, very.» 

«Who is that other, on his mali 

«Haven’t seen hhim before. The officer on the left is 
the allaybey. The other, I’ve never seen.» 

«He’s Giaur, the architect.» 

«Is he?» 

«Look at his face!» 

«Some say he’s an epileptic.» 

«Allah guard us!» 

«Why are they going to the bakery?» 

«You don’t need to know! It’s not our job.» 

«Seems they have found poison in the dough again.» 

«What was that poison?» 

A guard went up to the group of soldiers. 

«Clear away now,» he said. «This place is not for 
public gatherings.» 

The soldiers. went away reluctantly, 

Meanwhile, Tursun Pasha, Giaur tlhe architect, and 
the allaybey, had entered the bakery building. The Pasha’s 
aide and a guard followed. Two other guards remained out- 
side. 

Tursun Pasha went first down the narrow stairs, fol- 
lowed by an engineering soldier, lighting the way with a 
torch. The small group descended the stairs into the ba- 
sement of the bakery. Here there were neither flour sacks 
nor loafs of bread. This was the secret entrance to the tun- 
nel. The bakery above was only a device to disguise it. The 
chimney sent up tall curls of black smoke day in and day 
out, but there was no bread. A soldier was ordered to stay 
by the fireplace and feed the fire. Covered carts passed 
constantly through the gate. People thought they were 
loaded with flour sacks, Only a trained ear could tell that 
the carts were empty when entering the bakery and came 
out loaded. And the load was much heavier than a cartload 
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of bread. Innumerable sacks full of earth were sent 
beyond a forest to be unloaded. 

The small group was walking into the tunnel. The 
narrow airshafts which opened above in the roof and show- 
ed on the ground were rare and the air was heavy and 
putrid. Above, the outlets were hidden under guarded 
tents. The farther they went into the tunnel, the more 
stifling it became, and still the Pasha went on. Here and 
there some pails filled with ash and oil lit their way. Now 
and then they would step aside to make room for men 
pushing wheelbarrows loaded with loose earth. In the se- 
midarkness they could hardly make out their faces. 

«Up to here reinforced roof, further not,» said the 
architect. 

«The arcnitect says that we should not go further 
because the tunel is not reinforced,» repeated the aide. 

They stopped. 

The Pasha lifted his head and saw the big damp 
beams. From where he stood he could hear picks and iren 
bars. They were digging there in the darkness. The ar- 
chitect produced a plan and began to explain. 

«He says that we are standing twenty yards away 
from the wall,» said the aide, «whereas the diggers are 
only seven yards. Tonight they will reach the foundations». 

Tursun Pasha saw the architect mark a point on the 
map. It was almost up to the wall. 

«He says that now the tunnel will decline sharply so 
as to have it pass under the foundations. Now, they would 
be careful as they proceeded further with the digging». 

An acrid odor came from the bottom of the tunnel. 

«What's that smell?» the Pasha asked suddenly dis- 
gusted. 

The architect explained: 

«It’s tine scent cf brine used for hewing the cement uf 
the foundations more easily,» explained the aide after the 
architect. 

The architect pointed to something else on the map 
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«On top of this, he says that by digging in depih, 
there is less possibility of being heard by the besieged.» 

Again Giaur showed something on the map, but the 
Pasha could not follow the finger because the smoke got 
in his eyes. He made a sign with his thand and the man 
behind him moved the torch away a little. 

«He says that after having passed under the found- 
ations the tunnel will again rise to the former level and will 
go slowly upwards till it comes to the point within the 
castle when it should be under the turf.» 

«How shall you disguise the noise, in that case?» the 
allavbey enquired. 

«He says that once beyond the foundations, they will 
dig by scraping the earth.» 

«That will require much time,» said the Pasha. 

«It is the only way out, says he. Otherwise they might 
hear the noise of the iron bars and picks.» 

«How many days will it be?» the Pasha asked curtly. 

«Twelve,» answered the architect. 

The architect made some further explanations. He 
said again that the tunnel was to terminate under a ba- 
sement in the castle and within a short time dozens of sol- 
diers could pass through it. This number should suffice to 
defend the outlet of the tunnel until hundreds of cthers 
could pass through it and be on the spot in case the besie- 
ged discover the tunnel and sound the alarm. 

Tursun Pasha turned towards the entrance. They went 
after him. When they were under the open sky again, it 
had become dusk. The Pasha went through the camp 
towards his tent without bothering to look round. Officers 
and soldiers stopped and looked with curiosity at their 
commander-in-chief. He was rarely seen in the camp and 
the majority of the soldiers and even the officers fhad ne- 
ver seen him. 

Back in his tent, he sat on the divan and read through 
the reports of the day. They dealt with a wide range of 
subjects. Some spoke of the reconnaissance activities, but 
there were also such trifles as a quarrel between two san- 
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ajakbeys .the:other.,.day:..There he found a demand 

that he put to death two.!intendants who had ap- 

propriated the salaries of .dead soldiers. He had no 

stomach ito! read it through'and contented himself with a 

glance at'the: signature on-the end of the paper. Another 

four death sentences and some milder punishments on 

soldiers and officers demanded by the commander of the 

encampment for various reasons, mainly quarrels and scan- 

dals in the camp. He signed them quickly and made some 
notes on the other reports. He put aside two of the longest 
reports to study at leisure. The first was an account by the 
intendant-in-chief of the state of their provisions and the 
reserves of their food stuffs and money. The next was 
written by the allaybey. It summed up the morale in the 
army. This was a detailed report in which the allaybey 
had made wide use of information from his numerous 
spies. As well as the opinions and conclusions of the allay- 
bey, the report was full of stories about daily events and 
snatches of conversations among soldiers which went to 
illustrate his theses. On an extra sheet of paper the had 
recorded even the text of a song recently in vo- 
gue among the rank-and-file. A quick glimpse at the 
pages sufficed and the Pasha understocd that in the 
host of trivial events described there, also in the nu- 
merous conversations among the soldiers, there was 
something vile and ccld, which had nothing to do with 
straight lines, regulations, standards, bugles, in short, with 
all that makes up the magnificence of war. This was like 
a pernicious damp worming its way into the marrow of 
his huge army. Of course, the allaybey expressed all his 
doubts and confirmations insinuatingly, and with guile, 
put the Pasha could grasp it at the first hint. For his expe- 
rience as a commander, he knew that such a mood is ine- 
vitable when, following a defeat, the army remains inacti- 
ve, Everyday, from the first hours of the morning te the 
last rays of the setting sun, the castle was there, in the 
heart of the immense camp. He knew that such a stag- 
nant situation oppressed his men with growing weight, and 
lowered their morale. He knew alsc the way out of it. 
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Usually, problems were invented, sensational cases sent 
to the judge and executions made, or quarrels instigated 
between the most powerful commanders of different corps, 
which involved a great number of officers; all these, he 
knew, could serve to divert the attention of his men. He 
was capable in these matters, and he was determined to 
resort to such methods if the underground snake did not 
grow at the required pace. He had pinned great hopes on 
the tunnel. A sudden victory in the calm of the night, 
without bloodshed and toil would seem twice as great in 
such a sluggish situation, when the mass cf the soldiers 
were oppressed by what is termed the spleen of war. 

He went through the report of the allaybey a second 
time and read once more the paragraphs on the soldier’s 
gossip. This distant murmur, coming from the inumerable 
tents like the sound of thhe sea, echoed in his ears for a 
long time. It had never been his habit to talk to the sol- 
diers. In parading his vast troops, arrayed in compact lines, 
in interminable units and detachments, he had always con- 
sidered them a submissive dumb mass. This was his im- 
pression of the army powdered by the dust of the two con- 
tinents during the long march. They had made the same 
impression upon him during the assault on the castle, with 
their backs and shoulders red and black with blood and 
tar. But now he could almost hear their droning murmur 
of ill-omen. It made him feel lonely and melancholy in- 
vaded his soul. 

Tursun Pasha was about to run. over the report a 
third time, when one one of this chaushes stepped into the 
tent and announced that Siri Selim, the doctor, had come 
to see him on urgent business. 

The Pasha was surprised at this late visitor. He laid 
the report on the sofa and waited. 

The tall, lean doctor of epidemic diseases made an 
obsequious bow. 


«Excuse me, my Pasha, for disturbing you at such a 
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Jate hour,» said he in a strangely deep voice contrasting 
with his frail appearance. 


«True, it’s very late...’» said the Pasha. «What have 
you come for?» 

«]’ve come on urgent business,» said the doctor. And 
his gaze met the questioning eyes of the Pasha. Siri Selim 
lifted his head and pointed towards the entrance of the 
tent. He waited a moment and then said: 

«Can you hear that?» 

The Pasha’s mouth tightened. 

«What?» 

«The dogs baying.» 

The Pasha nodded. 

«That’s what I have come about.» 

The Pasha’s face grew dark, as though saying, that he 
was not in the mood for such a rash joke in the middle uf 
the night. 

Seeing that the patience of the Pasha, like that of all 
the great chiefs, was short, the doctor hastened to explain. 

«These dogs, whose howling and yelping you can hear 
everywhere in the camp, opened one of our big common 
graves, last night.» 

Tursun Pasha made a gesture of disgust. 

«They have hunted out the dead bodies and torn open 
their bowels. The plague may spread in the army.» 

At the mention of the word plague, the face of the 
Pasha was clouded with terror. 

«The pioneer troops have done a hasty job of it, my 
Pasha,» went on the doctor. «They have scarcely covered 
the corpses, and during my inspection tonight I found pla- 
ces where the covering earth is no more than a foot deep.» 

Tursun Pasha muttered a curse. He clapped his hands. 
One of his chaushes appeared at the tent entrance. 

«Bring Ullug Bey,» said the Pasha. And the chaush 
disappeared. 

A long silence followed, The doctor stood before him 
as though rooted to the floor. The distant yelps of the feast- 
ing dogs came faintly to the tent from the left. 
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«The dogs barked all last night, too,» said the Pasha. 

«Yes, my Pasha, but no one knew of it. One of my 
assistants told me tonight. He had it by chance from a cart. 
driver this afternoon.» 

And the tent was silent again. Quick steps were heard 
outside. Ullug Bey entered, panting. 

«Do you hear them?!» the Pasha cried suddenly. 

Ullug Bey could not utter a word. 

«Do you hear the dogs? The graves of my soldiers 
are being torn open,» the Pasha went on in a harsh voice. 

Ullug Bey was white with fear. He had understood. 

«The heroes lay down tiheir lives for the glory of the 
empire, and you do not take the trouble to cover their gra- 
ves,» the voice of the Pasiha was rising to a pitch of anger. 

Ullug Bey kept silent. The howl of the dogs was ex- 
eruciating. 

«If the graves are not covered with three yards of 
Joose earth by tomorrow morning, I shall bury you alive! 
That’s all!» 

Ullug Bey bowed and went out. In the tent they could 
hear him walking quickly away, and then running. 

«Siri Selim,» said the Pasha when the faint steps of 
the frightened Ullug Bey could hardly be theard, «is there 
real danger of plague?» 

«Not yet, my Pasha,» said the doctor calmly. 

And his eyes met again the disdainful look of the 
Pasha. He thought the could see in those eyes a misgiving 
that the alarm had been exaggerated. 

«Not yet,» repeated the doctor. «Tonight there is ti- 
me; tomorrow it would lave been too late.» 

The Pasha lowered his head. Siri Selim took leave and 
went out, bowing. 

for a long time the Pasha stayed with nis tingers 
1ocked together. The distant yelp of the dogs came through 
the cloth of the tent from almost the same direcion. Tur- 
sun Pasha had fixed his stare on a spot in the carpet. Only 
when the dogs were frightened away by the pioneer troops 
of Ullug bey, did the Pasha breathe more easily. He rest- 
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ed his back on a pillow and half closed his eyes. His tired 
thoughts slipped slowly and lazily over the vast camp of 
his army without stopping at any of the tents and wande:- 
ed after the akindjis who were roaming those frightful 
mountains, then they came back to the camp guards, drent 
stealthily by the walls of the castle, by the lilac tent, cha- 
sed the dogs fiercely away from the graves of his soldiers 
and all of a sudden, abandoned them all and slid cautious- 
lv into the dark tunnel and hid in the humid hole. And 
fell asleep. One of his chaushes came up to him on tiptoe 
and laid a soft cloak over his shoulders, looking at the tired 
face with a mixed expression of fear and admiration. 
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For two days we have watched the fires of 
villages burn across the mountain passes. 

The akindjis are sowing terror and ravaging 
the country. 

Profound silence reigns over their camp on- 
ce more. But now, we know what is concealed 
behind that calm. They aroused our first suspi- 
cion by their bakery which was set up so curious- 
ly near our walls. And we watched that bakery 
day and night. Carts loaded with flour kept rroll- 
ing into the place and coming out with loads of 
bread. But an experienced eye could easily see 
that the carts which entered the yard were not 
so heavily loaded as they seemed. But still, they 
feigned to go slowly. Once our first suspicions 
were confirmed, we shifted our attention to the 
smoke rising from the chimney. Form a careful 
comparison of the time when the smoke grew 
denser with the interval when it thinned, which 
is when the bread is baked, our bakers, were all 
of one mind and said that no bakery on earth 
could ever function in that way. 

It became evident, at length, that the carts 
entering the yard of the bakery did not carry 
in flour, and from such a bakery one cannot 
have bread, anyway. Then, what did they load 
their carts with? And the carts went out of the 
bakery to disappear into the vast camp. It was 
earth, surely. 
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The Turks were digging a tunnel. This me- 
thod of conquering acastle is not unknown to us. 
We placed guards in all the deep basements of 
our castle, and told them to lie flat day and 
night, and put their ear to the ground, so as to 
catch the slightest sound. Many of our men fell 
ill doing this. So instead we put copper vessels 
everywhere, as these have the property of re- 
producing sounds coming from underground. 
Long nights were passed in such vigil. Now and 
then the guards thought they could hear thump- 
ing from underneath. But this was the result of 
exessive strain. At last they were discovered. 
They had advanced some yards within the castle. 
And they were careful and painfully slow. One 
could almost believe that an enormous beast 
rubbed its sides against the depths of the earth 
day in and day out. 

At present, our men, flat on the damp 
ground with their ear resting on the floor, follow 
every step of their advance into the heart of 
the castle. They go on cutting through the 
earth with every precaution. Now, their tunnel 
is branched in two directions like a double head- 
ed serpent. It creeps, it crowls continuously 
under us. We keep our vigil in shifts, and our 
ears resound with all manner of noise. 
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The akindjis were coming back. The echo of their 
drums reached us before their vanguard emerged from the 
narrow pass. At once the camp became full of bustle and 
agitation. People came from every possible place to meet 
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them. By the time the first soldiers appeared at the pass, 
the square before the camp was filled with aswarming mob. 
Others ran out from their tents, calling out to those of 
their friends who happened to be sleeping or lying about. 
The most eager were those who had bargained with the 
akindjis for women or other goods. Some were even carry- 
ing printed dresses bought at the market of the camp to 
adorn the women captives. Tuz Okchan, the janissary, who 
was one of the throng, repented not having bought a dress. 
Since the day the akindjis had left, he had seen soldiers 
buy such dresses, but he had thought it untimely to 
do so himself. And now, frightened lest the dresses 
were sold out, he regretted his laziness. Two or three ti- 
mes he had a mind to fly to the stores while the columns 
were approaching but on second thoughts he found it wi- 
ser to stay and wait for the akindji with whom the had 
concluded the bargain. He might be late coming back, and 
the akindji might sell the girl to someone else, he thought, 
and was convinced he ought to stay. 

Everywhere around him, the crowd seethed with 
laughing, jesting and cursing soldiers, Hasan, the black 
eunuch, passed him, two empty water jugs in hand. The 
soldiers winked at cne another, and gestured at the eunuch. 

«Going to fetch water for them.» 

«For them ?» 

«’Course. Don’t you see the jugs?» 

«Oh! They need cooling down. They are hot, those 
damsels.» 

«Hush! He might hear.» 

Hasan the eunuch passed through the soldiers putting 
on a scornful expression. They looked after him for a mo- 
ment and his preseace fired their imagination and remind- 
ed them of the mysteries of soft female flesh. 

Then the approaching drums distracted their atten- 
tion from the eunuch. 

The first files of the akindjis entered the camp. Kur- 
dishdji’s big redish head, heavy with sleep rocked with 
the trotting of the horse, When the mob greeted him as he 
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rode through them, escorted by his body guard, Kurdishdji 
kept his eyes half closed, and did not even reign his horse 
to wave back at the cheering soldiers. He rode straight io 
the tent of the commander-in-chief. He dismounted, and 
entered the tent. 

While the columns of dust-powdered soldiers slipped 
lazily like a weary stream through the azaps, the janissa- 
ries, the soldiers of the special units, Tursun Pasha sat 
cracking his long fingers and listened nervously to Kur- 
dishdji’s brief report. 

«Iz that all?» he asked when Kurdishdji hhad finished. 

«Yes, that’s all.» 

Tursun Pasha drew a deep breath and, making a su- 
pernatural effort not to spit in his face, just on a fresh 
scar on the left of the lips, spat on the floor. Kurdishdji, 
as though knowing the Pasha’s intention, lifted his hand 
and wiped the left side of his lip. 

«Traitor! Dog! You son of a whore! You infidel!» 

Kurdishdji said nothing. He knew that the comman- 
-der-in-chief would have beheaded him, if itlay in his power. 
He knew too, that the Pasha had no right to lay hands on 
him, ‘nor on old Tavdja, or the mufti or the allaybey. How-~ 
ever, he was sure that had he not kept silent, the com- 
mander, beside himself, would demand his head from those 
higher up, and it would have proved fatal to thim. 

Meanwhile, in the square in front of the camp, the 
tired akindjis, with their dusty and torn turbans over their 
“wounds, got down from their horses to meet 'their friends 
or went to their tents without exchanging a word. Tuz 
Okchan, his jaw dropping, searched among the incoming 
units for the akindji who had promised to bring him a 
woman. He noticed that many others were searching with 
the same haggard eyes among the dreary columns of the 
returning units. 

«Where are the captives?» somebody was anxiously 
asking behind Tuz Okchan. 

«They must be at the rear.» 

«They seem to be very late arriving.» 
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«So they do.» 

Suddenly he caught sight of Chelebi. 

«Mevla Chelebi! Mevla Chelebi!»+ he called glad to 
have seen the chronicler. 

Tihe chronicler made an effort to smile, his face ter- 
ribly drawn and haggard. The janissary gave him a hand 
to dismount. 

«Are you ill?» he asked. 

«No. Just tired.» 

«I can see that.» 

A man was timidly asking after a certain Ullu. Mevla 
Chelebi recognized the handsome soldier from the engi- 
neering units. He saw one of the akindjis give him the 
bad news. The akindji half closed his eyes and the soldier 
took his head in both hands. 

«Were many of ours killed?» asked the janissary. 

Mevla Chelebi looked him straight in the eyes, before 
giving an answer. His eyes were sad. 

«More than half,» he whispered. 

«Allah!» 

Obviously, many had put the same question, for gra- 
dually, a confused murmur was replacing the joyous com- 
motion of the mob. 

«Did you run up against Scanderbeg?» the janissary 
kept enquiring. 

«Perhaps we did.» 

«What do you mean?» 

«They attacked us incessantly. Especially after night- 
fall.» 

«Scanderbeg ? 

«We could not tell who it was. Perhaps it was him.» 

«Strange indeed. Have you brought any captives?» 

«Seven or eight.» 

«So very few!» 

«It’s too many for my liking.» 

And Tuz Okchan thought it was a good thing he had 
not hurried to buy the dress. He could see dozens of down- 
cast soldiers fumbling with the printed dresses they 
did not know how to dispose of. 
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«The women captives,» a voice rose above the gene- 
ral murmur. 

The mob grew thicker on both sides of the column 
guarding the captives. A profound silence fell over the 
square. The hundreds of soldiers rose on tiptoe to see them. 
There were seven fifteen year old girls, bound with cords. 
White, possessed with fear, they looked at the thousands 
of sweating and sunburnt faces under the turbans, at the 
greedy faces which stared at them with lustful eyes, and 
at their wounds. 

«There they are, the women captives you were wait- 
ing for,» Mevla Chelebi said under his breath. 

Without knowing how it happened, the janissary 
heaved a deep sigh. 

«They are like a drop of water in this desert of thirst- 
ing desire,» said the chronicler. He felt the joy of being 
still alive grow slowly and get the upper hand over his 
spirit. 

«This evening they will die. They won’t see the morn- 
ing sun.» 

They heard these werds spoken by somebody whis- 
pering to his friend. Tuz Okchan turned abruptly and 
without giving himself the time to think asked: 

«Why ?» 

«Don’t you know?» an aged old azap answered. «It’s 
always so, when there are not enough to go round for all. 
They don’t last till evening, or at best, till midnight.» 

«You mean... they will pass from tent to tent?» 
the janissary went on with his innocent questions. 

«Of course,» said the azap. «It’s the custom.» 

Tuz Okchan turned his head and found the eunuch 
close by him. Hasan, returning from the river, has stopped 
to have a look at the akindjis. He had left the water jugs 
on the ground and his frightened eyes followed the women 
captives. 

Chelebi, who. was lost in thought, felt a soft touch on 
this shoulder. 
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«Effendi,» someone whispered to him. He looked round 
and saw the chaush cf the intendant-in-chief. The chaush 
said something to the chronicler. 

«If you will excuse me,» said the chronicler to the 
janissary. «A high ranking friend invites me to his tent.» 

«See you again,» said the janissary. «You shall tell 
me all about it later.» 

«Of course, Tuz Okchan.» 

Mevla Chelebi hurried towards the tent of the inten- 
dant-in-chief. His eminent friend had invited him for a cup 
of sherbet and a talk. He longed to see the intendant. 
Very soon he would make himself comfortable on the soft 
cushions, and they would speak of pleasant things and 
delicate subjects, secure from dangers, fears, violence. All 
of a sudden the world took on rosy features, the world 
with the tiny blades of green grass trodden underfoot 
on botih sides of the path between the tents and the grind- 
ing wheels of a cart moving along close by, somewhere 
in the background. 

«Chelebi, you look so gaunt, my friend!» the inten- 
dant-in-chief exclaimed as the chronicler entered through 
the tent flaps. 

There was compassion in his friend’s eyes and Chele- 
bi was glad to see it. 

«Sit down. You look tired.» said the intendant-in- 
-chief. «Would you like a bath first?» 

«Later on. Later on.» 

«I beg your pardon, my friend, for having called vou 
at once without leaving you time to rest a little in your 
own tent,» said the intendant-in-chief. 

«It doesn’t matter at all.» 

«I was eager to see you and to hear the news.. And 
above all I was worried about you.» 

The chronicler was almost thappy. 

«Your friendship is like a pearl in my life,» he said. 

The intendant-in-chief wore one of those peculiar 
smiles which appeared about his hps whenever there was 
mention of gsld or precious stones in the conversation. 
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The chaush laid a bottle of sherbet and a silver tray 
of thalva on a little low table. 

«Now, how was it there in the mountains?» the in- 
tendant-in-chief asked at last. 

Before giving a reply, the chronicler looked up witih 
his tired eyes and looked for a moment into the calm eyes 
of his friend. 

«You can tell me the truth,» said the intendant-in- 
-chief. «Your chronicle is for the coming generation, or 
the fine ladies of the capital.» He paused briefly, then with- 
out taking his eyes from the chronicler’s face, asked once 
more. 

«How was it there?» 

«Hell!» said Mevla Chelebi. 

The intendant-in-chief sipped at the glass of sherbet. 

«I guessed as much,» he said. «It could not have been 
otherwise.» 

«A real smouldering hell,» said the chronicler, so- 
mewhat relieved. 

«How many were lost?» 

«More than half.» 

«That’s too much.» And the intendant-in-chief grew 
gloomy. 

The chronicler shook his head sorrowfully. The inten- 
dant-in-chief asked him about the mountains, and Chelebi 
quoted the description from his chronicle, The intendant- 
-in-chief seemed lost in thought, but suddenly he asked: 

«Did you see them, the Albanians?» 

«Yes, I did.» 

«What did they look like?» 

Mevla Chelebi looked up again, but the intendant-in- 
-chief had lowered his eyes. 

«In appearance they are slightly taller and leaner thai; 
us. Light hair as though faded by the sunlight. But their 
children differ from ours: almost all of them are fair 
haired.» 

«What else did you notice? I’m more or less acquaint- 
ed with their appearance.» 
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«What can I say,» the chronicler stammered. «They 
are violent and wild by nature. You wouldn’t believe that 
beneath that light hair there could be such a stubborn 
disposition; in their huts there are blocks of wood where 
they rest their heads to sleep.» 

«They are valiant, aren’t they?» 

«In my chronicle I shall write that the Albanians 
cannot put up with being ordered about; they are like 
tigers which quarrel with the clouds floating over their 
heads.» 

«A happy expression,» said the intendant-in-chief. 
«But I asked you about their valour.» 

«They seemed so to me. Perhaps it is not right to esti- 
mate the enemy so highly,» the chronicler wanted to be 
reassured. 

«There is nothing wrong in it. The stronger the ene- 
my, the greater our glory.» 

«Our men fought like lons,» said the chronicler. «But 
those devils sorely tried us.» 

«Did you run up against Scanderbeg?» 

«I can’t quite tell you. Perhaps we did.» 

«Help yourself to the talva.» 

Mevla Chelebi loosened his tongue and started to tell 
his friend the details of the expedition. He recounted the 
attacks and continuous counter-attacks, he described the 
cold in the mountains, and the terror and massacres. When 
Ohelebi thought he had said all he ought the intendant-in- 
-chief asked him again to help himself to halva. The chro- 
nicler was hungry, but he was not so foolish as to eat 
without his friend’s invitation, particularly as the inten- 
dant-in-chief was eating almost nothing. His clear cold 
eyes were concentrated on the red reflections of the po- 
megranate juice. 

Chelebi reflected that he had been speaking only of 
actions of violence and brutality, and perhaps, his friend 
would have liked to listen to something more philosophical 
and profound. So he turned the conversation to the lan- 
guage of the Albanians which he had heard spoken during 
the expedition. 
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«They speak a strange language,» he explained. - It 
is as though Allah has cast a sort of fog upon their tongues, 
and you cannot discern the limits of one word from the 
other, which are so clear in our language.» 

As he discoursed on the pronunciation of that lan- 
guage the chronicler noticed that the intendant-in-chief 
was not attending. His gaze was fixed on the red liquid in 
the glass. 

«We shall blast and destroy them from the roots.» 
said the chronicler. 

«I know that,» retorted the other. «But it is a question 
of the way we do it. How and where shall we direct our 
attack?» 

Mevla Chelebi looked at him questioningly. 

«The most terrible blow to a people is that which is 
directed against its future,» said the intendant-in-chief and 
when he saw that the other had no yet grasped his idea, 
he went on: 

«According to my opinion, they are hardly a million 
by now. Call it a million. We must do our best not to let 
them surpass that figure.» 

The cronicler opened his eyes wide. 

«You are astonished.» said the intendant-in-chief with 
his habitual calmness. «You think that I worry about their 
wellbeing.» 

The chronicler’s expression did not change. 

«If after five hundred years, this people is still one 
million, it will be our first notable success,» said the in- 
tendant-in-chief. «You are again surprised.» 

«Yes, I am,» said the chronicler. «I mean J understand 
it thus: we shall attack, massacre and destroy their race 
ceaselessly. In that case, how can we declare ourselves 
triumphant only by keeping down the number of their po- 
pulation?» 

«I’m going to explain,» said the intendant-in-chief. He 
sipped a little sherbet. The chronicler found a more com- 
fortable position on the cushions. His limbs ached as though 
someone had hammered them. 

«Help yourself,» said the intendant-in-chief. «And now 
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listen. All peoples of the world grow continuously. Some 
races grow more rapidly than others. In general, in every 
thousand inhabitants of the earth there is a growth of 
twenty to thirty people in a year.» 

It was the first time that Chelebi had heard such 
curious figures. In the books which he was wont to peruse, 
there were no figures. 

«Let’s make a simple calculation,» the intendant-in- 
~chief went on. «This one million Albanians will grow to 
fifteen or sixteen million in five hundred years.» 

Chelebi furrowed his forehead as though he had a 
headache. 

«That, my dear friend, is a figure which, I dare say, 
is enough to disturb your sleep,» continued the intendant- 
-in-chief. «Do you see now what it means to stop the na- 
tural growth of population?» 

The chronicler nodded. 

«You may think that it is only by dint of war and 
massacres that we can extinguish a race. And this is what 
many people suppose. Old Tavdja and Kurdishdji are of 
the same opinion. But it is not so easy. Suppose that in a 
great battle they leave thirty thousand dead. This would 
be claimed a splendid victory for us. But how sad to think 
that all the preparations and expenditures to provide this 
battle served only the niggardly purpose of depriving the 
country of a single year’s natural growth.» 

«It’s strange!» said the chronicler. 

«That’s why without indulging in day dreams about 
wiping out this race, we must be content to stop its growth. 
By means of punitive expeditions, massacres, by kidnap- 
ping their children to replenish our janissary units, by re- 
peated wars and devastations, we may lower to a certain 
degree the multiplying capacity of this people. And still 
this is not enough. Peoples are like the grass. They crop 
up everywhere. Thus, new and more refined methods 
should be invented. I busy myself only with accounts and 
do not worry about such things. But the Great Padishah 
has appointed men to deal with these problems. To be sure, 
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they nave studied all such questions. They are experts in 
the denationalizaticn of peoples, just as Sarudja is an ex- 
pert in destroying castles. Day and night they study the 
methods. needed for maintaining peace and quiet through 
our vast empire.» 

The intendant-in-chief took a drink of sherbet. 

«For instance,» said he, «there is a custom in the tri- 
bes of the deserts in Arabia, according to which, if a man 
is killed while quarrelling or falls into a trap, this man 
should be revenged, even three generations later. This 
custom ties familes in the chains of death, for one murder 
is followed by another and so on to eternity. Such a cus- 
tom is worth many victorious battles. I told you there are 
people in the center whose special concern is the study of 
such habits and customs. They have thought of all these, 
including this custom I mentioned.» 

«I think the Albanians have such a custom, too,» the 
chronicler put in. 

«May be,» said the intendant-in-chief. «But let’s ima- 
gine that they have not such a custom, or it is not widé- 
spread. Then, if need be, we shall import it from Arabia, 
and shall sow this evil seed among tihe Albanians as well. 
In general, they are hot headed people. and such a seed 
will grow in this soil. If perchance this seed does not. 
grow, then we shall bring another and perhaps much worse 
seed. We shall bring it from the kingdom of ice, if nece- 
ssary.> 

Chelebi was stunned with surprise. 

«Thus we will make sure that they keep to their pre- 
sent number, like that kind of dog which does not grow. 
Have you ever seen such pet dogs? The madams of the 
infidels in our capital keep them in their houses. Have so- 
me halva.» 

Mevla Chelebi helped thimself. 

«The Albanians have embarrassed us greatly,» went 
on the intendant-in-chief. «We were rushing towards Eu- 
rope, when they stepped into our path. And the unexpect- 
ed obstacle is always the worst.» 
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«They will repent having started this trouble with us. 
But it will be too late,» said the chronicler. «Much blood 
will be shed before then.» 

«Their hostilities are costing us dearly, Mevla Chele- 
bi. If we do not chastise them promptly and severely for 
this, they will cost us even more dearly in the future. The 
prestige of the empire is at stake.» 

«The poor, senseless creatures,» said Mevla Chelebi, 
«I wonder at their attitude: how did they dare rebel aga-— 
inst us?» 

«We have fought against the Albanians before now,» 
said the intendant-in-chief. «But this time they have Scan- 
derbeg at their head. As far as I can tell, he is an extraor- 
dinary man.» 

«Much is rumoured about him.» 

«[’m afraid we will hear a great deal more of him, 
too.» 

«What’s his age?» asked Chelebi. 

The intendant-in-chief reflected a while. 

«Thirty-six, I believe, If not younger.» 

«Strange!» 

«A powerful friend of mine knows him.» 

«Knows Scanderbeg?» 

«Yes, he does. He met him when we started negotia— 
tions with the Albanians. The Padishah, Murat Khan, in- 
vited him to hold talks in our capital, but he did not con- 
sent, even though the Padishah went so far as to name him 
’my son’ in his invitation.» 

«The ingrate!» swore the chronicler. 

«What was I saying?» said the intendant-in-chief in 
a weary voice. «Yes — there was a friend of mine who 
took part in the negotiations; he knows Scanderbeg.» 

«What did he look like?» asked the chronicler curiously, 

«He has got no striking features,» said the intendant- 
-in-chief. «I recollect now this was just what my friend 
told me when he returned from Albania. I asked him the 
same question you put to me a minute ago. And he told 
me that on the day of the negotiations Scanderbeg had 
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‘caught a cold, and his voice was hoarse. He did not even 
take his scarf from round his neck during the talks.» 

«Queer he should be so simple. A man, a ruler like 
him wearing a scarf!» said the chronicler almost stupefiad. 

«I think we shoud be on our guard against just such 
simple people,» said the intendant-in-chief. «And my friend 
had heard that Scanderbeg exercised complete influence 
‘over his men simply through his voice. Shortly after the 
negotiations they, cof the capital, granted this friend cf 
mine some rest to restore his nerves.» 

Chelebi stared at him aghast. 

«Well, it was not the voice of Scanderbeg, which made 
him ask for a rest. Though it must have played some part 
in the state of his nerves. The essential point is that tne 
negotiations had been conducted with such speed that mv 
friend was exhausted.» And following a short pause the 
intendant-in-chief added: «They had been extremely 
pressed for time.” 

The chronicler drew a deep breath. 

«Life is short and we have got so much to do.» 

«First we have to take this castle,» said the intendant- 
-in-chief. «<I have the impression that its presence stifles 
US.» 

«Its fall will be a day to remember.» 

«Of course,» said the intendant-in-chief. «Only, 1t 
should be borne in mind that the war will only rage the 
fiercer after the capture of this castle. We might well 
subdue all their castles, but in the end they are nothing 
but heaps of stones which they may take away from us 
just as we took them. War is something more complicated 
and much longer than this siege. It will be long, this war. 
There is a host of other things which we must attack hun- 
dreds of times, for hundreds of years, before we may say 
that we have made the first wound, slight though it be.» 

Mevla Chelebi was so hungry that this time he helped 
himself to the tray of halva without being invited. The 
intendant-in-chief did not appear to have noticed him. 

«Have you ever thought of the terrible power of the 
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songs?» the intendant-in-chief asked. «The battle fought 
last month for instance, has been turned into a tragic song. 
If I were to employ your favorite expressions, I'd put it 
like this: the war, in the guise of a song, moves about 
through the centuries like a fog blown with the wind. The 
war is over, but the song keeps drifting from generation 
to generation. And it gives birth to another war, for this 
world is constructed in such a way that everything is like- 
ly to reproduce itself. The calamities sung about are 
repeated in circles, at certain intervals. How coud you 
exterminate this black ominous bird of a song? The wer 
is productive of all such calamities. Or let’s take the exam- 
ple of their language. When you were speaking of their 
nasal pronunciation, I was struck by the idea of how diffi- 
cult it would be to break down something in the construc- 
tion of this language, even the slight nasal pronunciaticn. 
Something like that is very hard to achieve indeed, Mevla 
Chelebi, it is even harder than breaking open the castle 
gates or demolishing these walls. Even the cannons, and 
the papers of the architect are of no avail in such cases. 
It requires gigantic efforts. And to achieve this, rivers of 
Turkish blood will flow upon this soil, rivers of sacred 
Turkish blood.» 

«It appears to my humble mind that the fates have 
decreed the truth of your words,» said the chronicler in a 
sorrowful tone. «Innumerable wars are in store for us.. 

«These are hard times,» said the intendant-in-chief. 
«We have many enemies to subdue. Some of them are 
already under our heels, but they stir and encourage one 
another, and are preparing to fall upon us.» 

«They are small nations but they might create a host 
of difficulties. Our war means life or death to them.» 

«These are tormenting days.» 

«We have already had plenty of trouble, without 
Scanderbeg turning up, in this epoch,» said the intendant- 
-in-chief dragging his voice wryly. «But what can one do!» 
he added after a while, «There he is, and he thas imposed 
the war on us.» 
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«And we have come from the farthest ends of the 
earth to settle accounts with him,» said Chelebi. 

«The center is anxious,» the intendant-in-chief in- 
terrupted. «The Padishah expects the news of the fall 
every day. But this castle is a sinister warning to us.» 

«The camp seems too calm to me,» said the chronicler. 
-«Aren’t we preparing another assault?» 

«Something will be done,» said the intendant-in-chief 
in a dry tone, and Mevla Chelebi understood he had better 
not demand further explanations of this kind. 

They went on talking until the chronicler found him- 
self repeating what he had told at the beginning. Then, he 
excused himself and, bowing to his host went out. 

He was tired. His head was a muddle of thoughts. The 
camp was living its daily life, as the twilight grew thicker. 
Soldiers, like colonies of ants, still thronged the roads and 
alleys. Walking along the main road he heard, the carts 
driving after him. He turned his head and thought he no- 
ticed the astrologue in one of them. The chronicler quick- 
ened his pace so as not to let the carts catch up with him, 
but they drew nearer, and he turned into an alley among 
the tents of volunteer troops. 

Once inside his own tent, he tossed himself down, 
fully undressed, on the hides of the bed. While he was still 
drowsy (just at that time the astrologue was cursing in- 
dignantly his friend’s infidelity) he had a vague idea that 
nevertheless, this life was still worth living. The same 
thought had overwhelmeed the astrologue, who had des- 
cended from the cart and was making ready to go under- 
ground together with the group of diggers who were to 
replace the former team. Every time the astrologue headed 
towards the mouth of the tunnel, he would cast a glance 
around and wonder he could notice how beautiful this 
world was. All his life, discontent with what he had gained. 
he had aimed at always mounting higher, by every means 
available and this did not allow him time to taste the fru- 
its of this schemes. Now that his destiny had narrowed to 
this dark and humid hole, he understood that many of the 
days gone by might well have been days of happiness, if 
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he himself had not blackened them in his greed for a more 
perfect and secure wellbeing. 

Every day, before he went down the shaft, the fear 
that he would never again feel the fresh air and the warmth 
of the sun pierced like a sharp dagger through his being. 
Though they worked with every precaution (they almost 
did not dig, but scraped the earth at a painfully slow pace) 
still the doubt that the besieged might have heard them 
hung over their heads day and night. The possibility of 
being detected was the first danger. The second would 
begin with the opening of the outlet. The diggers who 
would have the bad luck of coming out first into the castle, 
risked paying with their heads. Even if they were so lucky 
as to escape the first bloodshed — and this could happen 
only if the outlet of the tunnel was opened in complete 
silence and the first encounter took plac? somewhere bet- 
ween the mouth of the tunnel and the basements of the 
castle — still there was always the danger of being run 
down by the rush of janissaries. Once the outlet of the 
tunnel was open, the janissaries would burst through like 
a subterranean torrent. and the diggers pushed on by tie 
waves of soldiers, could find themselves, tired and unar- 
med, against the lances of the defenders. 

The nearer the time of opening the outlet. the gloomier 
the mood of the astrologue. Every night when the camp 
was covered in darkness, the tents near the bakery were 
filled with the flower of the janissaries, who: stood ready 
armed to the teeth. During the last two nights, hundreds 
of others had lined both sides of the long tunnel in case it 
was accidentally opened. As the diggers passed by them, 
they stood like stone figures in the dark. The presence of 
the janissaries in the tunnel had made the breathing of the 
diggers all the more difficult and they fainted away fre- 
quently. They were replaced by fresh diggers every two 
hours. 

All the signs pointed to a speedy opening of the outlet. 
Dragging his feet slowly through the dark hole with a sack- 
ful of earth on his shoulders, he walked behind an ex- 
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-officer who had been sent to the tunnel because he had 
mounted halfway up the ladder, and then had abandoned 
his soldiers in the midst of the battle. Laboring under the 
load of the sack, the astrologue thought that in the next two 
or three days, grasping at the fact that the newly avpoint- 
ed astrologue had not yet arrived from the capital, he 
had the possibility of making a last effort to change his 
destiny. By reading the position of the stars in the con- 
stellation of the serpent (there was a clear allusion to the 
tunnel) he could attempt to suggest which night the outlet 
should be opened, in a supreme effort to pull his destiny 
out of the mire, or bury it once and for all deep in that 
hole. But he was underground, and loyal friends were 
needed to transmit his words to high circles. Mevla Chele- 
bi was not one of them. Sadedin, the poet, could have been 
up to it, but now he was reduced to a simple blind bard, 
whose words one could hardly take seriously any longer. 
The powerful mufti, who had urged thim to make that re- 
commendation for the attack, thus becoming the cause of 
his misfortune, had surely clean forgotten his name by 
now. Even if he had the slightest desire to help the astrolo- 
gue, he would not dare confront the cold eyes of the other 
members of the Council of War. 

The astrologue drew a deep breath. This night there 
were many more janissaries in the tunnel than usual. They 
stood motionless on both sides of the underground passage, 
each one four steps from the next. The faint light of the 
torches burning weakly here and there cast out only the 
men’s chins, foreheads and long noses, giving them fright- 
ful features by leaving their eyes and mouths in shadow. 

The astrologue passed the spot where the tunnel de- 
clined suddenly. He knew that at this spot, the tunnel was 
under the foundation walls of the castle; it tried to pass 
through touching them as little as possible. In this part, 
owing to the great depth, the air was even more Stifling 
and moist than elsewhere. Then, the tunnel rose again to 
its former level. Now the astrologue was under the castle 
territory. At the front of the tunnel he made out a group 
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of men standing idly around. The diggers who had done 
their day’s work were giving way to the night shift: The 
small group of strangers were talking and pointing to the 
walls of the tunnel, or to the roof, which was dripping 
with water. Among them the astrologue reccegnized Giaur, 
the architect, and the allaybey. They were exolaining 
-something to the chief of the engineering units, Ullug Bey. 
The face of the latter showed concern. Giaur, the architect, 
raised his hand continuously pointing in a circle above 
his head. Apparently, they were deciding on the point 
where the outlet was to be opened. 

They spoke under their breath. The new shift too 
went to their work taking all precaution not to make any 
noise. They cut away the earth with big knives and the 
astrologue began to fill his sack. It was evident that the 
tunnel was not to go further. Now the team of diggers were 
enlarging the square under the outlet so that at the cru- 
cial moment, there might be as many janissaries there as 
possible. 

With the sack full of loose earth on his lean shoulder, 
the astrologue dragged himself slowly nearer the group of 
the high officials, and listened again to their fhushed, dis- 
turbed conversation. Evidently, that night things would 
start to happen. The putrid air was tense with a sense of 
expectation and anxietv. He went past the cornse-like sol- 
diers, down the steep dip in the tunnel, climbed the ovpo- 
site rise and reached the spot where the use of wheelbar- 
rels was permitted. 

«What’s going on down there?» asked the man with 
the wheelbarrel. 

The astrologue shrugged. 

«I guess it will open tonight.» 

«So do I,» said the astrologue emptying his sack. 

The other sighed. 

The astrologue went back, bent under the weight of 
the empty sack. 

Something must happen tonight. When he reached 
the front of the tunnel again, the astrologue found the 
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small group still in the same spot, speaking in whispers 
as always, and pointing time and again to the circle above 
their heads. Their presence gave confidence and a sense 
of security to the astrologue. At least, those who were 
condemned to dig deep underground were not completeiy 
forsaken, as long as such high officials had come down 
the tunnel with them, this extraordinary night. 

On his second round to the wheelbarrow the astrolo- 
gue met two engineering soldiers carrying a short, broad 
ladder. 

«They are bringing in the ladders,» said the man. 

«I’ve only seen this one,» said the astrologue. 

«They’ve sent the other one to the next outlet.» 

«Right you are!» 

«Is everything ready there, too?» 

«I don’t really know. It’s some days since ve been 
down that way.» 

When the astrologue reached the end of the tunnel 
again, Giaur, the architect, allaybey and ihe two strangers 
were leaving. The sense of security and confidence, which 
had arisen while the dignitaries were down among the la- 
oorers and diggers was dissipated, and emptiness and fear 
filled their souls. Yet, there was still Ullug Bey with his 
aide, and an officer of the janissaries, at the front of 
the tunnel, The officer kept aloof and swept the whole 
narrow scene with a single expressionless look. The 
diggers had not been aware of his presence while the group 
of high functionaries was among them. Only when they 
left, did the diggers notice him as though he had emerged 
from the dark with his rigid calm. This officer was evi- 
dentiy in charge of commanding the assault. 

The diggers were quickly enlarging the small space 
already made at the front of the tunnel, The earth was 
soft and cut easily. The astrologue and the other laborers 
were dripping with sweat. Soon, a low chamber had been 
dug out on one side of the square, and new soldiers were 
fitted in, jammed side by side, like figures in a bas-relief. 
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There were now digging out the otiher side of the space 
so as to fit more soldiers in on that part, too. The soldiers 
looked with hard cold eyes at the short broad ladder rest- 
ing near them. This scaling-ladder would lead them to 
their destiny. 

All notion of time was lost. They knew only that 
above tiheir heads it was still night. Ullug bey looked time 
and again into the darkness of the tunnel. He was anxious, 
waiting for the messenger who was to bring the order to 
break out. The order was delayed, or at least it seemed 
so to those underground. To the others above, everything 
might be ali right. 

They were all in a tense state of expectation; sudden- 
ly something slnook and the quake was followed by a deep 
rumble coming from somewhere in the middle of the 
tunnel. They were startled and stared in that direction. A 
muffled noise echoed after the rumble. Then complete 
silence descended, till a slight sliding noise as though so- 
meone had stepped on loose earth reached them. It stop- 
ped, and again there was an unbroken graveyard silence. 

Ullug bey and his aide ran down the tunnel. The rest 
of the soldiers, engineering troops and diggers stirred, 
delivered from a trance, Someone wailed «We’re lost!», 
another «It’s the earthquake!» Some made to follow Ullug 
bey, but the officer of the janissaries, who had so far 
stood like a mummy, pulled out his sword abruptly. 


«Silence. Don’t budge!» he shouted. 

They obeyed. 

In the midst of the silence they could hear the faint 
steps of the men retreating. Then, their footsteps died. 
Another light quick shuffle was heard. From the other 
branch an engineering soldier came flying. 

«Wihat’s up?» enquired he out of breath. 

«Don’t know. We’ll learn it soon,» said the officer 
in a contained voice. 

«Allah! What’s befallen us?» 

«Silence!» commanded the officer. 

«They are coming back,» said somebody in the dark. 
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They pricked up their ears to listen. Shuffling feet 
of men walking slowly. 

«What's up?» 

The faces of Ullug bey and his aide were pale and 
gleamed with cold beads of sweat. 

«We’re done for.» 

«Oh! No!!» 

«Silence,» ordered the officer once more, «What’s the 
matter?» 

«They have collapsed the earth at the foundations,» 
said Ullug bey. 

«They?» exclaimed the officer pointing above his 
head. 

«Yes, they.» 

«They must have detected us,» someone said. 

«And we were so sure.» 

«This means, we are buried alive in here!» 

«Silence, I say!» The officer was impatient. «What 
can be done?» he asked the chief of the engineering troeps. 

«Nothing is any use,» replied Ullug bey. 

«Can’t we manage to dig ourselves out of this rat 
hole?» 

«No. At this very moment, they keep watch over our 
every movement. They are above us.» 

«Perhaps tne earth collapsed all by itself.» 

«No, it did not. I saw it myself.» 

«Then, we are to die,» said the officer in a calm tone, 
addressing all of them. «Allah has chosen this sort of death 
for us, and we have to accept it.» 

Some of them went on their knees, praying. Most 
started groaning. 

The astrologue squatted on the ground, his head bet- 
ween his hands. His mind was already on the other world. 
«Why not surrender?» someone proposed weekly. 

«Be quiet! You kaffir!» shrieked the officer. 

«Who dares order people about here?» said Ullug bey. 
«I am in command here.» 

«I command my own janissaries here,» replied the 
officer. 
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«Here, it is I who am in command,» repeated the chief 
engineer. 

«Ullug bey, do you want us to surrender?» 

«No, I don’t,» the answered. «I only wish others would 
not poke their noses into my affairs. I command here!» 

«If we surrender it will be worse,» said the officer. 
«They will slaughter us like sheep.» 

«Who knows,» whispered someone. 

«Silence,» said the officer. «They will bleed us to 
death in revenge for the massacres made by the akindjis.» 

«Oh!» 

Tihe astrologue leaned his tired back on a mound of 
loose earth. On the faint light of burning ash and oil, he 
could see the upper portion of the tunnel, like a smocth 
vault. Dark drops of water dripped trickling down. Lazily 
and with much effort, his languid brain sorted out some 
confused, incoherent thoughts. He deplored his evil star, 
which had led him to gasp out his life beneath the ba- 
sements of a strange castle. Another stray thought was in 
some way linked with the stars, his friends and enemies, 
with which he had made friends and quarrelled and made 
up again, but in these last moments of his life he was not 
able to see them; there was only black mud dripping 
with waten. 

Groans and prayers came from all sides. And this 
lasted long. The short tongues of flame in the pails began 
to cast a pale light. Now and then they seemed to pant for 
air, flickering in irregular white and red circles. 

Gradually, they were dying away. They were at their 
last breath and their waning light fell upon appalling faces, 
their features distorted by terror, on monstrous jaws and 
quivering eyes and noses. Everything was approaching 
a state of eternal darkness. The fires died out at last. 
Prayers, murmurs and vails resumed their former pitch 
after a short pause. Time and again a short shriek or gasp 
rose above the general chanting, but was soon stifled by 
sobs. Someone crept stealthily to the side of the astrolo- 
gue; he felt the gush of the stranger’s hot breath. Do 
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you want to hear the story of my life? the stranger asked, 

in a low subdued voice. The astrologue made no answer. 

I shall tell it, went on the other. He spoke flatly about 

some rungs in a ladder which he had climbed endlessly. 

The thought first struck me on the fourth rung. What if 

I get down? I thought. But I dismissed it. I kept on climb- 

ing. At the seventh rung a man slid by my side and fell 

dead. And I still climbed. On the eighth that thought came 

back, this time more strongly but I thrust it away again, 

thinking about what the soldiers would do if they saw me 

getting down. When I reached the tenth rung I looked up 

and saw for the first time what was happening on the 

battlements. It was not a sight for human eyes. I lowered 

my head immediately and looked back at my soldiers, 

who were following me. They would have to make way 
for me, if I were to go down. I lifted my feet, and on the 
eleventh rung the stench of burning human flesh asailed 
my nostrils. The neck of the burned man climbing before 
me sent up a cloud of steam. On the twelfth rung I had 
time to think that in the midst of such confusion no one 
would bother to notice what I was doing. I gripped the 
rung tightly and let myself hang. Then, I put one ‘hand 
on the eleventh rung, and then the other hand. With the 
right hand I got hold of the tenth rung. I was getting 
down. On the ninth rung a soldier trod upon my fingers. 
On the eighth they crushed my fingers ruthlessly. Then, 
I let the rungs go, and fell at the foot of the wall into the 
crowd. I thought no one had noticed me, but I was mista- 
ken, They had followed every step of mine. Nothing had 
escaped their eyes. They mentioned the slightest details 
to me. To be frank, the idea of turning back hhad occurred 
to me from the time I put my feet on the second rung. 
From the fourth to the seventh I climbed like a drunken 
man. On the eighth... to be more precise, I had made up 
my mind to return when I was still on the seventh rung. 
tut I could not think how. On the eleventh rung I wanted 
to feign that I was killed, and thought of falling, but the 
height was frightening. At that fatal moment I smelled 
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the burning flesh... Do you hear me? You are weeping? 
However, I have almost told you everything about my life. 
I only wished to make this last confession. It doesn’t hurt 
me if you don’t want to listen to me. And he resumed his 
long, monotonous tale. He was trying to make sure on 
which rung the thought of descending had hit him, and 
when was it that he had finally decided to do it. He went 
counting the rungs, but still he added reservations about 
all he was saying, for he wanted to be precise and frank 
in this last account of this life. When the astrologue felt 
the air round him again, he knew that the man had gone. 
The murmurs and prayers round him were much more like 
monotonous whimpering by now and the general sound 
of mourning was broken now and then by loud unres- 
trained sobs. The shrieks were infrequent. The last cry 
came from the farthest corner. I don’t want you to tell 
me your life-story, someone protested aloud. 1 don’t want 
it. Do you hear? I don’t want you to talk about it. I have 
no life left myself! Why should I listen to yours then? 
.I tell you, go away with all your tales, I don’t want it. I 
Don’t want it! Do you get me? Away you go or... I... 
I don’t! And the voice was pitched to a scream. Then sud- 
denly, it was drowned by violent sobs. The tired brain 
of the astrologue was making a last effort to pierce the 
black of the earth and come into the open, and send his 
last message to the world above. But the mud still kept 
him down. The dark and the earth had hastened to extend 
their empire over his soul, too. The astrologue was weep- 
ing. Some friends, various women, noisy streets, certain 
doors and blows tried to introduce themselves, in a more 
or less logical sequence, but in vain. 


We gathered that they were not going to 
dig further, and on the 26th of Jully we deci- 
ded to collapse the ground in upon them. It 
meant that they were planning to mount the 
assault that night or on the morrow. It was best 
to collapse the earth near the foundation wall, 


where the tunnel was deepest. At this place, 
more than anywhere else, owing to the depth 
of the tunnel, the quantity of the fallen earth 
would be greater. Thus their burial would be 


secure. 
help of a small barrel of powder which was set 


on fire and exploded just at that spot, in a deep 
hole. Following the collapse, we kept listening 
attentively and had the whole length of the tu- 
nnel under watch, especially at the point of the 
explosion and on both the places where they 
were supposed to break through. No effort was 


We trapped them underground, with the 


made, either by those buried or by those outsi- 
de, to open any sort of passage to get them out. 
Obviously, they had all understood that any ef- 
forts would be futile. In fact, every attempt to 
rescue them would have been entirely in vain. 


At first everything was calm beneath us. 
We almost did not believe that they were there, 
two fathoms deep. But their silence was of 
short duration. In the days following, if you pla- 
ced your ear to the ground, you could distin- 


guish their cries and weeping. No one can tell 
what happened down there. 

We judged it best to let them die where 
they were. If we were to take them out, we 
would have to put them in prison, but we had 
already run short of water and food. Thus, we 
would have been obliged to execute them all. 
And then, there was the question of burying 
them. The graveyards of the castle were reserv- 
ed for our own soldiers and officers. Some pro- 
posed executing them and _ throwing them 
down over the walls. But this meant adding to 
our own troubles, and we decided to leave them 
to themselves, in the grave they had dug with 
their own hands. 

Gradually, their groans and howls abated 
and grew ever fainter, until one day they were 
completely stilled and silence returned to the 
basements of the castle. 


CHAPTER VIII 


They had sprawled out on tihe field beds. Under cover 
of the tents it was hot and the theat of the day seemed to 
crush their naked flesh. Through the narrow latticed win- 
dows, a stifling vapour came into the tent. 

«Ugh! I choke!» 

«You can bake bread in the sun.» 

«No. Outside it is a little bit cooler,» said Leila. «In 
a tent it is always hotter or colder than outside.» 

Leila was the only one to have taken part in an expe- 
dition before. The Vezir, who had carried her and the other 
women of his harem along in a campaign, had been killed, 
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and the family, consisting only of women now, sold out 
all the girls. 

«Whoever had the bright idea of inventing these 
tents?» chided Aisel in a complaining voice. «It is shiver- 
ing cold or stifling hot in here.» 

Leila laughed. 

«And what would the soldiers sit under if it were 
not for these tents?» 

Aisel shrugged ther shoulder. 

«How should I know?» 

«Ugh! It’s so close here,» groaned another, a blonde 
girl with a sulky face. «Where is Hasan? I wish he would 
fetch us some fresh water.» 

Edger, the youngest among them, kept aloof this time 
and did not speak. Her face was slightly pale and she thad 
not plaited her hair. 

«Do you still feel like vomiting, Edger?» Leila asked. 

«Yes, I do.» 

«Then, it’s sure, this time you have got it.» 

Edger looked at her questioningly. 

«Is it certain?» 

«This is a sure sign.» 

«I have suffered the same,» said Aisel. «Ah, I miss 
my little girl so!» 

«When is her second birthday?» 

«At the beginning of September. Shall we be back 
by then?» 

«I don’t think so,» said Leila. «It will be a long siege, 
judging from all the signs.» 

«Poor me! When shall I see her again?» 

«You felt like vomiting, as I do?» asked Edger. 

«Yes, I did. Even more than you.» 

«Nevertheless, after you were delivered, you grew 
more beautiful,» said Leila. «When you were pregnant, all 
of us thought he would sell you after child-birth. We were 
wrong.» 

Aisel smiled sweetly. 
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«You even became his favourite for some time. Do 
you remember how Itmara flared up at it?» 

«He loved Itmara, too,» said Aisel. 

«Yes. that he did, but not so much as you.» 

«If he loved her best, he would have taken her along 
too,» said Edger. 

«He wanted to spare her,» explained Aisel. 

«All the same, he loved you best of all after the 
birth.» 

Aisel smiled again and her clear eyes wandered from 
face to face. 

«Do you know why he loved me so?» she asked in a 
timid voice. 

They turned their heads. Even the blonde girl lifted 
her melancholy eyes from the carpet and rested ther chin 
softly on the palm of her hand. 

«Well, I will tell you. He loved me because at that 
time my breasts were full and he liked to have his chest 
sprinkled with my milk when he hugged me.» 

«Is it true?» and Edger opened her eyes wide with 
wonder. 

«Of course. He even warned me not to feed my child 
before going to his bed, so as to have more milk for him 
alone.» 

«Why haven’t you told us this before?» 

«I was ashamed.» 

«Ashamed? But of whom?» 

Aisei shrugged her shoulders. 

«I don’t quite know.» 

«And me, shall I have much milk?» asked Edger. 

They laughed. 

«We can’t tell] it.» 

«I’d like to have a lot of milk, just to put Itmara out 
of temper,» said Edger. 

«But, I don’t see any connection between your milk 
and Itmara.» 

«Of course, you don’t. But if it is so, he’ll get sick 
of her.» 
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«But if Itmara is pregnant, also?» 

«I’m sure she is barren. She’s not been pregnant since, 
and she won’t be.» 

«Perhaps he doesn’t want her to be,» said Aisel. 

«I hate that girl,» said Edger. «Do you remember tthe 
night before the departure? She was all in a rage because 
she was not coming along with us to Albania.» 

«Ah, that night!» sighed Aisel. «Pretty mummy, my 
dear child said to me, kissing me all the time.» 

And ther eyes welled with tears. 

«No one had a wink of sleep that night,» said Leila. 
«Some were sorry to part with us. Some were glad not 
to go. Others were sad for the same reason. I knew what 
war was like, but I did not wish to spoil your joy,» and 
Leila turned towards Edger adding: 

«Especially you, Edger, you couldn’t éven restram 
yourself for joy. "What is war like?’ you kept asking me, 
and could hardly wait for the morning of the departure.» 

«How could I guess that war was a hot tent and vo- 
miting?> complained Edger, in a whimsical tone. 

«Oh, don’t complain now, the worst is yet to co- 
me,» said Leila. 

«What do they fight for?» asked Edger. 

Aisel shrank back. 

Leila’s eyes grew dim with thought. 

«No one can say why,» said she, «except the Sultan. 
He must know.» 

«Once Djuzel told me that the wars are fought because 
of women, she had read it in a book,» said Aisel. 

«They fight because of women?» Leila wondered. 

«Perhaps it’s so,» said Aisel. «When we give birth 
to boy children, we may be giving birth to the war at the 
same time.» 

«Who knows?» 

«Maybe, the men born in the midst of pains and 
blood might well like to pass their life slaying and bleed- 
ing.» 

«Fancy you thinking such things!» 
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«Why shouldn’t I! What else can I think of in this 
tent?» said Aisel. 

«How will this war end?» asked Edger. 

«Does anyone ever know?» answered Leila. «Allah 
alone will decide it. If he wins the war then he’ll win more 
epaulets and riches, and he’ll be able to buy new women 
and there will be more friends for us.» 

«This is so amusing!» exclaimed Edger. 

«Hush, you little fool!» said Leila. «The eunuch micht 
overhear.» 

«Where is Hasan?» complained the blonde girl. «I wish 
I had some water now.» 

«It seems to me they are preparing to cut the water 
pipe to the castle,» said Aisel. «I heard Hasan speaking 
to one of the guards about it.» 

«Is it true? Then the war will be over very soon,» said 
Leila. «In this scorching heat no one can endure the siege 
without water.» 

«How shall they cut off the water?» asked Edger. 

«Don’t you know how? First they search for the pipe 
line and after finding it they destroy it,» explained Leila. 

«Yes, they were speaking about a pipe line they could 
not find,» said Aisel. 

«I am glad we have got Hasan to bring us news from 
outside.» 

«The day before yesterday, as he passed among the 
sold‘ers, Hasan heard that the mufti hates us terribly,» 
said Aisel. 

«The mufti? What has he got to do with us?» 

«People say he thinks we are bringing ill luck.» 

«Ha!» exclaimed Leila. «Wait and see when they start 
to spread rumours that it is because of us they cannot 
take the castle.» 

«Ugh! I wish I could leave this place right now,» said 
the blonde girl wearily. 

«You are burning with desire to see Djusel, again, 
aren’t you?» Edger asked on purpose. The blond girl made 
no reply. Her tired face grew red and she tried to conceal 
it by turning her head away. 
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«No such jokes here. Hasan might hear you,» said Ai- 
sel. «Do you remember when they found Kekika kissing 
that Grecian girl?» 

«At that time I was not there,» said Edger. 

«Oh! My God! What a terrinle night! [ shall never 
forget it.» 

«He himself whipped them before our eyes until they 
fainted. And we looked on, weak kneed.» 

«What then?» asked Edger. 

«Then, no one knew what happened. In the morning 
neither of them was there.» 

«I, too, shall never forget that night,» said Aisel. 

«And me, the memory of this smouldering tent shall 
always hhaunt me,» said Edger. 

«Don’t complain. There are still worse things,» said 
Leila. 

«What else could be worse than this tent?» 

«They might attack and capture us,» said Leila. 

«I’d like to be a captive.» 

«Hold your tongue, you little fool. The eunuch might 
be listening.» 

«Would you like to be a captive of soldiers?» said 
Leila. «Have you forgotten so quickly those seven Alba- 
nian girls whom the akindjis brought into camp a fortnignt 
ago? Do you remember what Hasan said about them? Ah, 
I see you do now. They lived for only one evening in our 
camp. At the break of day they buried all seven of them.» 

Edger lowered her head. 


«Hasan had seen them,» said Aisel. «He was up beto- 
re dawn, and went out to take a breath of fresh air. Com- 
ing back into the tent, he stumbled cver a water basin and 
woke me up. I saw him tremble all over. What’s the matter 
with you? I whispered to him. He came close to me. ’Aisel 
hanem,’ he said to me in a trembling voice, "I have seen 
them. They were all white, as white as these sheets,’ he 
told me.» 


«Poor Hasan. He hasn’t the heart to see a woman 
suffer.» 
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Edger started to cry all of a sudden. 

«That’s enough, Aisel,» said Leila. «Edger must not 
listen to such stories, especially in her condition.» 

For a while they could hear only the sobs of the girl. 

«Ugh! I will burst,» said the blonde pushing aside her 
long hair. 

The other two were trying to fan themselves and get 
a little fresh air. 

«{f the Council of War was meeting we would at least 
hhave something to see.» 

«You'd like to see Kara-Mukbil, wouldn’t you?» 

«Why not? He is the youngest and the fairest of all 
chieves.» 

«They say Scanderbeg is more handsome.» 

«Has he got any harem?» asked Edger, her eyes still 
wet with tears. 

«Of course he must have. He is a great commander.» 
said Aisel. «How would you like to be in his harem?» she 
asked Edger. 

«Why do you ask me? Wouldn’t you like it yourself?» 

«There you go again with your wicked talk,» Leila 
scolded them. «Can’t you talk of anything else?» 

«I’m bored to death,» said Leila. 

They were silent for a while. Each tossed and shifted 
to find a cooler place for their naked flesh on the sheets. 
And finding none, they groaned and sighed. 

«Has Itmara made up the material she bought from 
Isaak, the jew?» Edger whispered as though for only her- 
seif to hear. 

Aisel shook ther head. 

«Now, they are surely waiting for more news from 
this war, and for us to return,» said Leila. 

«Ah, I wish I were back now,» said Aisel. 

«What should we tell them about this war when they 
ask us?» said Leila. 

Aisel shrugged her shoulders. 

«Hasan has come, I think,» said Edger. «I recognized 
his step.» 
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It was true. The eunuch entered through the flaps of 
the tent. 

«Where have you been?» they asked the eunuch al- 
most in chorus. «We are stifling.» 

«I was looking at our engineering soldiers, searching 
for the water pipe,» said Hasan. 

«Have they wound it?» 

«Not yet. They are digging everywhere, but there is 
no trace of it at all.» 

«That’s queer,» said Leila. «Have they hidden the 
pipe so well?» 

«The plain and every spot around is dug and upturn- 
ed with holes and long ditches,» said Hasan. «But the pipe 
line won’t come out.» 

«Perhaps they are not looking on the right spot,» said 
Leila. Among the four she was the only one who had heard 
about searches for pipe-lines. 

«The engineering soldiers dig according to the indi- 
cations of Giaur, the architect,» said the eunuch. «Tihey say 
he knows all the secrets of the earth and its waters.» 

«Oh, Allah, what a prattling eunuch you are! Go and 
fetch us some fresh water,» complained the blonde. 

He went out and they heard the jingling sound of the 
empty waterjugs growing fainter in the direction of the 
river. 

Edger had rested her forehead on her arm. 

«What’s the matter?» asked Aisel. «Is it coming 
again ?» 

«Yes, it is.» 

«You look it,» said Leila. «You are pale.» 

«You'll feel like that now and then.» 

«Be brave; it won’t last more than two or three 
months.» 

«Does he know you are pregnant?» asked Leila. 

«Hasan must have told him.» 

«They love the children they beget in the wars,» said 
Leila. She spoke in a thoughtful way and was about to 
add something more, but, on second thoughts, she changed 
her mind. 
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«Why?» asked Edger. 

Leila, without answering the question, went on: 

«Especially if it is a boy.» 

«But tell me, why do they love the children they beget 
on campaigns?» 

Leila avoided the look of the other. 

«I’m not so sure,» she said. «Perhaps, because such 
children are born in the midst of destruction and death 
and the babies are apparently reminders of their father’s 
existence. Or maybe, in as much as they pass their life 
in wars, they owe many debts to life and are glad to give 
back even a trifle of all they take from it.» 

«He has been so gloomy recently,» said Aisel. «Have 
you noticed it?» 

«Yes, I have. His face is always dark.» 

«I like men when they are gloomy,» said Edger. 

Leila and Aisel laugthhed at her. 

«You little fool. If you knew them, men!» said Leila. 

«He has had pains in his right ear,» said Aisel. «Last 
weex, after sleeping with me, he put his hand suddenly 
to his right ear, and when I asked him if it hurt him, he 
told me he could hear a droning noise within it.» 

«Of course, with all this war, and the drums beating, 
his ears are bound to fail him,» said Edger. 

«After all, I don’t believe that’s the real cause of his 
black mood,» said Leila. «He is very downcast about the 
fate of this endless war.» 

«The collapse of the tunnel has a lot to do with it,» 
said Edger. 

«The tunnel? Of course,» agreed Leila. «That was the 
worst. And he took it so much to heart.» 

«Hasan is being so slow,» complained the blond girl. 

«What do you think the child will be?» asked Edger. 

«What would you like it to be?» 

«A boy,» said Edger. 

«I would have preferred a girl-baby,» said Aisel long- 
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ingly. «At such times I have never wanted a boy. True. he 
is quite indifferent to the girls, but that is what I really 
want. I seem to hhave the girl all to myself. Pretty mummy. 
Ah! My soul, how I miss her.» 

And her eyes were bright with tears. 

The water jugs tinkled outside the tent. 
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The heat is scorching. The sun glares all 
day long and no cloud is to be seen in the sky. 
They are harvesting the corn in the fields round 
our castle. It is a heart-rendering sight to sze 
your own corn fall under scythes held by their 
bloodstained hands. 

The plain surrounding our castle is a dreary 
sight, covered with holes and ditches. For two 
weeks now, they have persistently hunted jor 
owr aqueduct. They are digging everywhere. 
For days on end they kept searching the river 
bed. A master hand seems to be in charge of the 
digging, for they search just at those places 
where the pipe line should have passed. In fact, 
our old aqueduct was built just where they were 
digging, and they would have cut off the water, 
had we not previously put in a new pipe line 
which enters the castle by a long and unusual 
route. 

At present, they have pinned all their hopes 
on the discovery of this pipe line. What they 
were unable to achieve by means of their huge 
cannons and their tunnel, they are trying to 
gain by cutting off our water supply. They will 
find it difficult to discover our pipe line. None- 
theless, we have already started to dig a well 
in the deep basement of the castle, just in case. 
It is difficult to say whether any water will gush 
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up into it. At present this question haunts us 
day and night. 

We can see through their plan. After cutting 
off the water supplies, they will propose once 
more that we surrender. Then, since we would 
refuse to negotiate, they will attack. First, they 
will harass us with weeks of thirst and then 
mount their attack just before the rains of 
September begin. They have put all their faith 
on this last attack; it will be the most furious of 
all. 

This must be the second month of the siege. 
Their camp has wearied our eyes. Tens of thou- 
sands of soldiers seethe down there; an endless 
multitude, always on the move. Where have 
all these hordes sprung from, how do they un- 
derstand one another, what power on earth could 
order them about, where do they go and why, 
and who has given birth to them? People who 
have seen their country say that women are 
very scarce in those regions and a man cannot 
see a single woman anywhere. Then, who the 
devil are they born from? From the desert? 


CHAPTER IX 


Mevla Chelebi enviously eyed the naked torsos of the 
soldiers, who were basking in front of their tents. It was 
hot and sultry, and he would gladly have cast off his gar- 
ments, if it would not be beneath his dignity. It was true 
that the majority of the soldiers did not know him at all. 
They were ignorant of the fact that there was a chronicler 
among them at all, trying to make their battles immortal. 
But still, Mevla Chelebi was careful. He knew that the sol- 
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diers did not recognize him; sometimes they had taken him 
for a doctor, and sometimes for a fortune-teller, because of 
his dress, but however, he dared not take off his gown. 
He was afraid lest some friend might see him thus untidy, 

«What is that drum beating for?» he asked a group of 
soldiers. 

«Someone is to be beheaded,» they told him without 
turning their heads. 

He could already see hordes of people making towards 
the square winere the executions were usually carried out. 
Having no better way of killing time, Chelebi went in the 
same direction as the mob. That morning he had taken 
a long walk round the encampment. The plain was beauti- 
ful except for the holes and ditches everywhere, dug in 
the search for the pipe-line, and this spoiled his pleasure 
in the walk. Here and there he could see arrows hidden in 
the grass. Those were arrows used during the great assault. 
Chelebi bent down, and picked up one. He had never used 
or carried arms and it seemed strange that a piece of long 
twig and a pointed piece of metal could inflict death ona 
human being. 

«Who are they going to execute?» he asked a soldier. 

The private shrugged his shoulders. 

«I’m not quite so sure. It seems to be two spies.» 

The drum for assembling the men kept beating. The 
cries of the announcer were heard as he shouted the news 
further off. Chelebi tried to catch a word by turning his 
head in that direction. At that moment he noticed the tall 
figure of Siri Selim approaching with a stranger. 

«How do you fare?» Siri Selim greeted him. «How is 
your chronicle going?» 

Mevla Chelevi made a deep bow. 

«You are not acquainted.» said Siri Selim stretching 
his arm towards Mevla Chelebi, «here is Mevla Chelebi the 


historian.» 
The stranger cast an indifferent glance at the chroni- 


cler. 
«And this is the new astrologue, just come from the 


capital.» 
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Chelebi looked at the newcomer with the respect 
which he deemed due to everyone coming from the capi- 
tal. 

«What news from Edreneapolis?» he asked softly pre- 
tending not to have noticed the haughtiness of the astro- 
logue. 

«Nothing,» said he, «very hot there.» 

The chronicler was conscious that the other was not 
in the mood for conversation 

«What’s this gathering here?» asked Siri Selim. 

«I hear there are two spies going to be executed,» 
explained Chelebi. 

«Spies?» exclaimed a janissary, who happened to be 
passing by. «Is it true?» 

«What have they been spying on?» Siri Selim asked, 
and quickened his pace in the direction of the gathering. 

The two others followed him. 

«J don’t know,» said the chronicler. 

«Let’s ask someone.» 

«Effendi» Chelebi said to an officer walking beside 
them, «do you know what’s up with those spies?» 

«NO.» 

«I do,» said a dervish, coming up behind them. «They 
are two spies who tried to steal the secret of casting the 
big cannons.» 

«The secret of the cannons! exclaimed an azap 
whistling with astonishment. 

«What is there to be astonished at?» someone butted 
in. «As far as men remember there have always been 
spies.» 

«Sure there have been,» said the azap. «But spies 
stealing the secret of the cannons! No, I’ve never heard 

of that.» 

«So what?» 

The azap swore aloud and disappeared into the crowd. 

«Did they really want to steal tle secret of Sarudja?» 
demanded Siri Selim. «I can’t bring myself to believe it!» 

«That’s what they say,» said the chronicler. 
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Chelebi caught sight of Sadedin the poet being pressed 
from all sides by the mob. Mevla Chelebi had seen him 
many a time before; he had seen the blind poet feeling this 
way through the camp, leaning on a stick. But he had not 
spoken to him for he had not had the time. Now he saw 
him uncertain, this stout figure being tossed about, and 
Chelebi felt sorry for the blind man. 

«Do you see that blind man over there?» he asked. 

«Yes, I do,» said Siri Selim. 

«He is Sadedin, the poet. He lost his sight during the 
great assault and now wanders blindly through the camp.» 

Even now the astrologue did not show the slightest 
interest in what the chronicler said. He did not deign to 
turn his head in that direction. 

«I’m going to fetch him,» said Chelebi. «I just can’t 
watch him being jostled about like that.» 

«Why doesn’t he go back to Turkey now that he is 
blind?» asked Siri Selim. 

«He is writing a great poem on this war,» said the 
chronicler. «And he wants to be present at the capture of 
the castle.» 

«Well! He must be a singular man. Bring him here.» 

Chelebi went towards the poet, and was back with him 
shortly. 

«I can hear soldiers’ feet all round,» said Sadedin in 
a strangely impressive tone. «This clamor gives me the 
only rest I seek.» 

The astrologue looked defiantly at the blind man. 

«Many centuries ago there lived in ancient Greece a 
blind poet like you,» said Siri Selim. 

Sadedin’s hollow eyes turned towards the doctor. 

«My name is Sadedin,» said the blind man. «Before 
losing my sight they used to call me Sadedin the Nightin- 
gale, a name which I was weary of. The war fulfilled my 
desire, and now they call me Sadedin the Blind.» 

He put a hand over his forehead and the chronicler 
found something painful and fateful in that gesture. 

«I can hear soldiers marching,» he said again trying 
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to change the subject. «We move with the night. No one 
could stop the advance of the night. The bare earth trem- 
bles like the skin of serpent under our feet.» 

Siri Selim smiled. 

«I like you,» he said to the poet. Sadedin did not 
ans wer. 

«Turkish blood will sprinkle the dust of three conti- 
nents,» he went on. «Ili is written that this blood of our 
men must overflow from their wound and flood the earth, 
instead of flowing in their veins.» 

Siri Selim grew grave. 

«Blood shed in streams,» said the voice of the poet 
growing hcarse, «fine Turkish blood.» 

Leaning on his stick, without even saying good-bye 
he walked abruptly away, feeling his way with the stick. 
Cheiebi saw him mingle with the thronging crowd. 

«How long must we wait?» asked the doctor. 

«It won’t be long now,» said Chelebi. «I just noticed 
the chaushbash.» 

At this moment, a group of officers gathered noisily 
before them to meet one of their friends who, evidently, 
must have returned form a long voyage. Tihey talked cheer- 
fully and Chelebi strained his ears to listen. 

«What news do you bring from the capital?» they 
asked him, almost in chorus. 

«What else can there be besides this war. All ask 
about it. The war is the talk of the town. Everywhere they 
speak of it, they collect aid for it, and verses are written 
on it. And the ladies dream of its heroes,» went on the 
officer laughing. 

«Now, no more jesting. Tell us the truth.» 

«I’m speaking in earnest,» said the officer. «The whole 
capital speak only of the war. Once they hear of a man 
come from Albania, they rush to you and ask, ’Did you see 
Scanderbeg?’ They put such questions thinking we have 
come here to look idly about us.» 

«Of course things look different from behind the desk.» 

«They don’t know that if you see Scanderbeg once, 
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you’ll never see the world again,» put in a man, who had 
been listening silently till then. 

«Or in the best, you see it with one eye alone,» said 
the newly arrived officer. 

The others laughed. 

«fihere is the intendant-in-chief and Sarudja,» said 
Siri Selim. «I think they are going to a meeting.» 

The intendant-in-chief and Sarudja waved to them, 
but Siri Selim beckoned them over. 

«Thhere’s going to be an execution. Coming to see it?»’ 

«Who are they going to execute?» 

«Two spies, who tried to steal the secret of your 
cannons,» said Siri Selim. «Dont you really know?» he 
went on lowering his voice. 

«No, I don’t» said Sarudja hoarsely. «Who are these 
spies 7» 

«That’s strange!» 

«Who is this other?» asked the intendant-in-chief, 
whispering. 

«The new astrologue,» said Siri Selim, «he’s just come 
from the capital.» 

The intendant-in-chief looked at the astrologue with 
undisguised scorn. 

«You don’t know anything about it, really?» Siri 
Selim asked the master of the foundry once more. 

«I told you already, I don’t,» said Saruaja. 

«You are a bit hoarse today. Have you caught a cold?» 
Siri Selim asked. 

«I think I have.» 

A murmur arose from the mob, «There they are! There 
they are!» 

Tihe crowd shifted to get a better view of the victims. 
Hundreds of narrow corridors formed between the heads 
of soldiers, only to be closed again. 

Two men, their hands tied, were brought by the guards 
onto the wooden scaffold. The executioner climbed the 
few steps after them. Tihe two men were almost naked and 
the marks of torture could be seen on their bodies even 
from a distance. 
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The intendant-in-chief observed them attentively. 

«Where have I seen those faces?» he asked. 

«They are those curious soldiers we saw some times 
behind the fence of the foundry. One of them, the red 
haired one, do you remember him?» 

«Yes I do,» said Sarudja. «It’s them.» 

The men round them craned their necks to listen to 
some information. 

«That’s why they came there everyday, pretending 
to look at the cannons,» said Mevla Chelebi. «The villains! 
And we took them for honest, curious lads and were sorry 
for them.» 

«It’s not so,» said Sarudja, speaking to Chelebi. 
«Twenty years ago, I too admired Sranhali the great, cast- 
ing his cannons, and peered at him from behind a fence. 
They can’t be more dangerous spies than I was twenty 
years ago.» 

The chronicler gaped. 

The executioner, helped by his assistant, was untying 
the hands of the two condemned men. 

«Well then?» 

«Both of them are the victims of their own curiosity, 
of their love of learning,» said Sarudja. «Of course I could 
save them but today I’ve got a sore throat.» 

The drum was silenced. 

«Why do you look at me like that?» said Sarudja 
nettled. «Can’t you see that I’m completely hoarse? To 
save them two men from the death sentence, one must 
speak for a good stretch at least, at the top of one’s voice.» 

«It’s true,» said the intendant-in-chief. «The lives of 
thousands of soldiers depend on your health, and it is up 
to you to preserve it.» 

The executioner’s assistant bent the heads of the two 
young men onto the block. 

«There is the architect, said the doctcr. 

Giaur the architect, went past quickly, turning his 
head neitiher right nor left. 

«I think we will be late for the meeting,» said the in- 
tendant-in-chief. 
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«We'd better go now.» 

They turned, away just at the moment when the exe- 
cutioner’s axe fell on one of the heads. A loud murmur 
rose from the excited mob. 

«They are hurrying to the meeting,» said Siri Selim; 
thoughtfully. «They will be calling me in, too, very soon.» 

Mevla Chelebi did not dare enquire further into the 
meaning of those words. 

The executioner lifted his axe for the second time. It 
was the turn of the red haired soldier. The mob stirred 
and murmured again. 

«They will send for me, no doubt,» said Siri Selim, 
almost aloud and he blushed scarlet. 

Chelebi was baffled. He did not know how .to behave, 
whether to show polite attention to Siri Selim’s incom- 
prehensible words, or pretend he did not hear. Siri Selim, 
though of a lower rank than the intendant-in-chief and 
Sarudja, was nevertheless included in the group of the 
powerful men; and Chelebi cursed at finding himself by 
the physician in such a delicate situation. 

«Ha, ha,» Siri Selim made some unintelligible sounds, 
as though to himself, and laughed strangely. Chelebi felt 
his blood freeze in his veins. He looked at the astrologue, 
but the man maintained his indifference and stood gazing 
out over the crowd. 

Meanwhile the intendant-in-chief and the master of 
the foundry were walking towards the Pasha’s tent. Giaur, 
the architect, rushed into the tent before them. 

«He doesn’t look quite all there,» said Sarudja. 

«His skull is splitting with fears and troubles,» said 
the intendant-in-chief. «He almost lost his head over the 
collapse of the tunnel.» 

«Do you think he will fail to find the water pipe, too?» 

«I’m afraid so.» 

«You have good luck,» said Sarudja. «You have no 
worries in your business.» 

The intendant-in-chief smiled. 

«So it appears to you.» 

«What are your troubles compared to ours?» 
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«So it appears,» repeated the intendant-in-chief. 
«Have you asked yourself why our soldiers have been 
harvesting their corn with such haste, for two days without 
a stop?» 

«True,» said Sarudja. «I was going to ask that, but 
I forgot.» 

«Ill confide a secret to you,» said the intendant-in- 
-chief. «Only the commander-in-chief and the allaybey and 
I know this.» 

The master of the foundry coughed. 

«Scanderbeg has attacked and destroved the caravans 
from Venice which were to supply us with food,» said the 
intendant-in-chief. «Our stores can provide meals for only 
four days.» 

«Attacked the caravans from Venice? That means. . .» 

«He has declared war on Venice too.» 

Sarudja stopped short. 

«War against Venice at such a time?» 

«Yes, though it seems to be his disadvantage.» 

«He must be out of his senses.» 

«Be it as you say, but he has deprived us of our daily 
food,» said the intendant-in-chief. 

«This is a desperate move,» said Sarudja and moved 
on again. 

«Perhaps so,» replied the intendant-in-chief. «But we 
must never forget that it is the desperation of a lion.» 

«What if it is?» 

«And it is known that the lion’s last effort is always 
fraught with danger, especially for those who find them- 
selves in front of the beast,» thhe intendant-in-chief con- 
cluded. 

«And what do you say to the fact that up to now he 
has not attacked our camp, but roams round and round it?» 

«I know nothing about that,» said the intendant-in- 
-chief, «Perhaps he has judged it wiser to attack and des- 
troy the supply caravan, instead of the camp. I could have 
done that myself if I were in his place; or possibly, he had 
had internal troubles, such as a feud with other princes.« 

«We are getting late,» said Sarudja. 
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They entered the tent one after the other, lowering 
their heads at the entrance. The Council of War was all 
seated. Only the seat of the commander-in-chief was stil] 
empty. Some of the captains and the high officials were 
whispering to each other. Most of them sipped sherbet 
in silence, and a chaush sidled round the tent, filling their 
glasses from a yellow copper jug. Now and then they stole 
a glance at the architect. But his face, totally unmoved, did 
not yield them the pleasure often experienced in such 
cases, when the tense atmosphere of a meeting is comple- 
tely shifted onto the shoulders of a single man, and the 
rest, seeing how troubled he is before the meeting beg'ns, 
thank their stars for sparing them the anxiety. Before his 
face, the members of the council were deprived of a pre- 
sumably lawful enjoyment, and moreover felt a trifle irri- 
tated. 

The tent was quite silent as the Pasha took his place. 
For a while only the familiar scratch of the secretary’s pen 
dared disturb the silence. 

The Pasha’s speech was brief, as usual. He began by 
saying that the Council of War was to decide there than 
then on the future of the siege. Then he passed on to the 
question of the water pipe-line. He confessed that all the 
efforts to discover the pipe-line had failed. It had not been 
found, and their hopes were growing fainter with every 
passing day. He refuted the suggestion of the architect 
that the water pipes did not exist. All previous data and 
information agreed. Tihe place drew its water from outside 
by means of a pipe line. Then, his cold weary eyes rested 
upon the architect. «I am dissatisfied with you,» fhe said 
to Giaur. Then, he mentioned the collapse of the tunnel, 
which was dug according to the directions and the plan of 
the architect: Without shifting his eyes from the architect, 
he said that as far as the tunne] was concerned the architect 
might excuse himself to some degree, for the real cause 
of the discovery might have been the engineering troops 
themselves, whose chief was Ullug Bey, now buried in 
the depths of the earth, and whom no one could bring to 
account. But as for the failure to find the water pipe, the 
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responsibility rested solely on Giaur and fhe must answer 
to the council. Concluding, the Pasha hinted bitterly that 
perhaps the architect, «for certain reasons», did not want 
to discover the water pipe. When the face of the architect 
preserved its indifferent expression even at this, all of 
them lost their last faint hope that one day they might see 
his face liven with some kind of expression; and this not 
only irritated them, but also gave them a feeling of dread. 

The Pasha thad finished. The scratching pen of the se- 
cretary made itself heard as before. They were used to this 
noise, always monotonous, no matter whether the words 
were uttered in anger or in tranquillity, whether they we: 
re good or bad. On the other hand, those members oi tine 
council who had had something to do with bureaucracy. 
understood very well that the secretary scratched his pen 
more than necessary. From the grave expression of his 
face, one could easily gather that those silent moments, 
broken only by the sound of his pen, were the sole instan- 
ces in his life when he could allow that he had a certain 
importance. Thhen, once somebody resumed speaking, all 
of them utterly forgot his existence. 

The architect stood up. He started to speak, employ- 
ing his usual dismembered words, joined together without 
the slightest interval, in a flat monotone. In the dreary 
sameness of his speech, there was something of the desert: 
and this impression was the more apparent now that he 
spoke of water. Listening to him, they felt that this man 
was created precisely to dry up sources of water, as he had 
succeeded in doing on past campaigns, discovering the 
water pipes of three besieged castles. 

The architect spoke about his searches. He explained 
to the council that before undertaking this job, he had stu- 
died the terrain minutely, from the relief of the environ- 
ment, the forestation and the subsoil structure of the earth; 
to the humidity and many other details. He had orderea 
the men to dig in likely places on the basis of his study. 
The first try had been unsuccessful. Then he had ordered 
a search of the river bed, although, owing to the iow leve} 
of the river in comparison with the foundation walls of 
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the castle, it was entirely impossible for the river water 
to be taken to the castle by means of any sort of an aque- 
duct. The defenders could draw some unimportant quan- 
tity of water from the river by boring a well very deep 
in their basements so that its base would be below the le- 
vel of the river, and by linking this well with the river 
by means of some sort of a canal. Such a deep well could 
in no way fulfill the needs of the castle. However, it migtht 
serve them for a black day, but only as a supplement. That 
was why he had ordered the men to search the river bed 
over so Wide an area. After that futile search he was con- 
vinced that by this time, no aqueduct at all carried any 
water to the castle. Then, what sources of water had the 
defenders of the castle? He stated the opinion that besides 
some natural reserve well, there must be a gigantic tank 
in the castle which was filled with water at the beginning 
of the war, by means of an aqueduct, whose traces he had 
discovered in some spots during his excavations. As war 
approached, the Albanians, afraid lest the pipe line should 
be discovered, destroyed it with their own hands, after 
having filled their gigantic tank. 

At this point he was interrupted by the mufti. 

«Excuse my interruption, effendi architect,» said the 
mufti, «but I can’t really make out why ihey destroyed 
the water pipes themselves. Why this haste? They must 
have been sure that it would have taken us a long time to 
do it. How could they give up their water voluntarily, 
three months ago, when they might as well not have been 
deprived of it till the fatal moment when we discovered 
their pipes?» 

«Do you hear the sly fox?» Sarudja whispered to the 
intendant-in-chief. 

«He is not the fool he looks,» said the intendant-in- 
-chief under his breath. 

«I can’t help pcinting out,» went on the mufti, «that 
according to the architect, a tank is filled with water for 
the last time three months ago, when the pipes were des- 
troyed. However, every one under siege tries to put off 
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this moment, so that his water reserves should last him 
as long as possible. But here is a mad sort of besieged, 
who cut off their water with their own hands before we 
even appeared on this plain. It seems to me that the rea- 
soning of the architect will not hold water.» 

Old Tavdja, Kurishhdji and some sandjakbeys allowed 
themselves a little smile. Tahankhan’s eyes flashed fier- 
cely. Kara-Mukbil preserved his mournful look. Only Tur- 
sun Pasha and the allaybey were glocmy, and the smiles of 
the others vanished before the grave looks of the Pasha. 

«There is no tank in that castle,» said the mufti, rais- 
ing his voice. «There is a water pipe which you are un- 
able to find or do not wish to find. Better admit it, and tell 
us the truth.» 

The council concentrated on the face of the architect. 
It remained expressionless and utterly indifferent and 
once he gathered that the mufti had finished, he parted 
his lips and said: 

«You ask reason they destroy water pipe themselves. 
Cause is fear poisoning.» 

He went into details, explaining that the Albanians 
had really destroyed their water pipe themselves for fear 
lest it <thould be discovered, and the discovery kept secret, 
so that the water could be poisoned. It was in this very 
manner that the defenders of Kizil Castle had been poison- 
ed, and the Albanians had knowledge of it. Therefore, 
they had to take the necessary measures to make sure that 
history did not repeat itself with them. 

The mufti was on the point of saying something but 
he quickly changed his mind, and his eyes remained hood- 
ed looking contemptuously at the architect. 

In conclusion the architect was in favor of continuing 
the siege. He suggested a new attack. 

«Next!» said the Pasha, without looking at anyone. 

The secretary profited from this silence to produce his 
loudest scratches. 

«Your third cannon is ready, isn’t it?» said the in- 
tendant-in-chief, whispering to the master of the foundry. 

«Yes, I’ve got it ready.» 
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«I’m for the attack. What do you say to it?» 
Sarudja shrugged. 


«It’s all one to me.» 
«The time is ripe for another attack,» said the inten- 


dant-in-chief. All through that meeting, he was obsessed 
by one thought: the annihilation of his supply caravans. 
The vassals who live closest could sacrifice something for 
the army, but what they could afford was not likely to 
make up for even one third of the vast provisions from 
Venice. Such a shortage of supplies meant that the best 
thing to do was to attack. 

The intendant-in-chief spoke first. As always he be- 
gan with carefully chosen words, speaking of the usually 
protracted nature of this siege, and of its natural incon- 
veniences, such as the ennui among the soldiers, which 
was a threat now to the whole campaign. Then he expres- 
sed his own opinion; he was of the same mind as the 
architect. 

«I’ve heard that the new astrologue has arrived from 
Edreneapolis,» said one of ihe sandjakbeys. 

«It is true,» said Tursun Pasha. «Send for him.» 

A messenger went running off to find the astrologue. 

The only one to express his opinion before the astro- 
logue came, was Sarudja. He, too, was for the attack. 

The astrologue arrived. He made e deep bow and sat 
down in the place on the divan which they directed him to. 

«The Council of War desires to know what the signs 
in the stars indicate concerning this war,» said the allay- 
bey. «Are you ready to answer?» 

«Yes, I am.» 

The asirologue’s answer came quickly. 

«The signs are not favorable,» he said. «For the time 
being, their position is not propitious for an attack.» 

The members of the council began to whisper. 

«This one looks smarter than his predecessor,» said 
Sarudja to the intendant-in-chief. 

«These dolts always have to ruin’ everything,» he 
grumbled. 

«He knows this is the only way to avoid taking any 
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risks,» said Sarudja. «Otherwise hhe might join the for- 
mer astrologue in digging trenches and tunnels.» 

«The ignorant dolt!»+ the intendant-in-chief repeated. 

The members of the council expressed their opinion 
in turn. In fact, they had never found themselves in a 
tighter corner. There was something strange about the in- 
tendant-in-chief’s insistance on laundhing the attack. On 
the other hand, the attack was proposed by the architect 
and supported by the intendant-in-chief and the master of 
the foundry. But there was also the apprehension raised by 
the signs of the stars, which induced the mufti and two 
or three sandjakbeys to oppose the attack. In open contra- 
diction of their former stand, although they were not de- 
termined opponents of the attack, this time, old Tavdja 
and Kurdishdji were not for it either. Their about-turn, 
which, in other circumstances would have been infamous, 
was sanctioned by the prediction of the astrologue. Al- 
theugh Tahanka’s eyes glowed with hatred of the techni- 
cians, this time he joined their camp, since it was a ques- 
tion of an aitack. 

«Kara-Mukbil,» said the Pasha. «What do you think?» 

«I’ve not yet decided.» said Kara-Mukbil. H's sad eyes 
looked from the face of the architect to the intendant-in- 
~-chief and the master of the foundry trying to understand 
why they insisted on the attack. This he was unable to 
discover and he was overwhelmed by a vague sentiment of 
fear and uncertainty. 

«Suppose we try our luck with the water pipe once 
more,» said old Tavdja, astonishing the whole council; for 
no one could have ever credited that old Tavdija, the vete- 
ran, would deign to concern himself with the despised 
schemes of the architects and technicians he hated. 

Tavdja rubbed his forehead with a stubby hand. 

«Many years before, I don’t quite remember when, 
we besieged the Hapsan-Kala and we found their water 
in a strange way,» he said. «We used neither papers nor 
those damned maps to find the water. We discovered it 
with the help of a horse.» 

«How was that?» asked the allaybey. 
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«An old spahi told us how,» went on old Tavdja. «It 
was very simple. We fed a horse well without giving it 
any water for four days at a stretch. Then, we set the 
horse loose round the castle. The poor beast, dying with 
thirst, is able to find the tiniest drop of water in the dry 
soil. To be sure, it does the job better than the best of 
architects.» 

The mufti and some sandjakbeys laughed. 

Tursun Pasha silenced them with a sign. 

«That was how we found the waterpipes of the Hap- 
san-Kala,» said the old warrior. «Why not try it here, 
too ?> 

His suggestion was discussed for a long time, at first 
with some hesitation and then more earnestly. 

«That a thirsty horse can find the way to water is 
common experience among the akindjis, even if the water 
is hidden,» said Kurdishdji. «But that it can find a water 
pipe... ve never heard of it.» 

«There are thousands of eye-witnesses when we 
fought the Hapsan-Kala,» said Tavdja flaring up. «There 
might well have been hundreds of thousands there, but 
this does not help to convince me,» said Kurdishdji. 

Allaybey asked the architect whether it was possikle 
for the water pipes to leak to the extent that a horse could 
sniff the moisture. The architect answered by saying he 
had never had anything to do with horses and knew 
nothing about their nature, but as far as the leakage of a 
pipe went it depended on the material it was built of. He 
explained that if the pipe was made of baked clay, as they 
usually were, it was possible for them to leak, but if it was 
of lead, any leakage must be ruled out. 

This remained the only subject of discussion up to 
the end of the meeting. When the council broke up, night 
had fallen. They came out of the tent and walked away 
in twos and threes, or alone, and scattered in different 
directions. A tall man kept aloof, watching them come out 
of the tent and bend their heads at the entrance. It was 
Siri Selim. 


Something utterly incomprehensible has 
been happening down in the plain these last 
three days. Thousands of soldiers, stripped to 
the waist under the torrid sun, are setting up a 
high fence round the castle. What is it for? It 
is impossible to guess. Perhaps they are guard- 
ing against a sudden night attack from our men. 
Or they may be afraid that Scanderbeg will 
attack their camp and, in the midst of the tur- 
moil, one of his units may break through their 
camp and enter the castle to reinforce our ga- 
rrison. Or perhaps, they fear we will let a me- 
ssenger down from the walls one dark night 
to inform George Castrioti. 

We have been racking our brains for three 
days tu discover why they gave up the search 
for the water pipe so abruptly and hastily start- 
ed to set up that high fence. 

It is terribly hot. Not the tiniest cloud could 
be seen in the sky: They work feverishly to 
set up that high fence. 


CWA? Te hx 


Towards noon, in spite of the burning sun, crowds otf 
soldiers were heading towards the high fence to see what 
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would happen. The fence was so hastily and promptly put 
up that most of the soldiers had not had the chance to see 
it under construction. At first sight, the soldiers were dis- 
appointed. It was an ordinary fence, slightly higher and 
stronger than the hedges encircling their gardens. How- 
ever, they hoped to see some extraordinary spectacle. If 
the fence had nothing particular about it, what was going 
to happen within it, in the no man’s land between the 
walls and the fence, promised, no doubt, to be something 
worth watching. Over the last three days, and that very 
day, in particular, rumours circulated among the soldiers 
about the fence and the grand spectacle to take place 
beyond it. There were even some daring and wild predic- 
tions. But no one was able to say anvthing for sure. A 
certain number affirmed that all of this was connected 
with the finding of the water pipe, without being able to 
explain the link between the fence and the pipe line deep 
in the earth. Cthers held thata magical performance was to 
take place against the castle, and the stockade, sprinkled 
with holy water and furnished with prayers, would con- 
fine the effect of sorcerv within the enclosure, Still others 
explained the event differently, according to the legends 
and songs of the lands they came from, or the countries 
where they had served longest. 

When they saw a group of high ranking officers co- 
ming from the center of the camp and the commander-in- 
~chief himself walking behind this guards, who, in turn 
were preceded by a platoon of djebelu soldiers, they beca- 
me convinced that something really important was going 
to happen. The Pasha stood on raised ground and behind 
him arranged in hierarchical order, were the allaybey, old 
Tavdja; the mufti, the intendant-in-chief, Sarudja, Kurdi- 
shdji, Kara-Mukbil. Giaur, Tahanka and the other mem- 
bers of the Council of War. Beside them, a little apart 
were arrayed the sandjakbeys, commanders of various 
units, the kadiasker, Siri Selim, the new astrologue, the 
newly appointed chief of the engineering troops, Sarudja’s 
assistant, the drum-major, the chief of security and a long 
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train of others. Still further back, but more loosely group- 
ed, were secretaries, doctors, hodjas, spahis, old techni- 
cians and officers of various ranks. Chelebi was part of 
this last group. He turred his head in the direction where 
the tal! lanky figure of Siri Selim rose above the rest, and 
asked himself whether he could join the doctor, leaving 
room for the others to interpret his move as one designed 
to adyance his career. He had always evaded and feared 
the jealous glances of the petty functionaries. He was well 
acquainted with tiheir baseness, and knew that the meaner 
their desires, the greater their spite. The memory of their 
malice had more than once spoiled his rare moments of 
happiness in his walks with ‘the intendant-in-chief and 
Sarudja; so hhe decided to retain his place instead of join- 
ing Sirj Selim, and paying for the pleasures of his company 
with consiant troubles. 

Meanwhile, the mob, dazed by the sun, suddenly came 
to life. People began to chatter and stir, their heads shift- 
ing, and the men rose on tip-toe to have a better look. «A 
horse!», «A white thorse!» the word passed from mouth 
to mouth. «Why is it white?» someone asked. Another 
answered it was a holy horse. 

At this moment a neighing, which sounded more like 
broken sobs, came to afirm that what was going to happen 
had to do with a horse. Before long, almost the whole 
crowd saw the beast jump into the deserted space all alo- 
ne. No rider upon it, and nobody to pursue it. The beast 
ran at an irregular trot, then it stopped, snorted, pranced, 
snorted again, and reared on its hind legs as though search- 
ing for something in the air, and made towards the river. 

«It’s seeking water. Look!» 

«It’s thirsty, you can see that! 

«They nave kept it many days without water.» 

«They have fed it up with barley and salt.» 

«So?» 

«Can't you see its mouth foaming?» 

«They say it’ll find the water pipe.» 

«Who knows?» 
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The thorse stopped at the stockade, beat its hooves on 
the ground and reared. Now the men could see that the 
fence was higher and stronger on the side of the river. The 
horse went along the fence at a gallop seemingly looking 
for a breach. Finding none, it turned back and started to 
run across the deserted space. 

«The poor beast!» 

Tihe horse stopped at some spots snorting and prancing 
again and went at a gallop, this time towards the walis. 

«Mark every spot where the horse stops,» someone 
ordered behind the back of the commander-in-chief. 

The horse reached the foot of tihhe walls, lowered its 
head without stopping, and kept up its pace along them. 
Breaking the silence, Tavdja said to his supericr: 

«The serpent is more sensitive to the presence of wa- 
ter. In Hapsan-Kala we wanted to use one, but soon had 
to give it up. We could §n no way induce it to search at 
the spots which interested us.» 

Tne Pasha pursued all the movements of the horse 
with extreme attention. He had fixed his eyes on it, intent 
on not letting the slightiest movement escape him. He was 
so tense with watching that after a while he felt his knees 
weaken and his neck stiffen, as though it had been he ga- 
licping in front of the walls, lowering his head to look for 
the moisture in that burned soil. For a fraction of a second 
he had tihe impression that his lips were parched, and lifted 
his hand to wipe them. 

By this time, the defenders had started to show their 
heads on top of the battlement. Leaning on the parapets, 
their heads moved in the same direction as the horse and 
time and again they exchanged some words with one an- 
other. 

The horse pounded along more furiously than ever. 
This was the fourth time it had returned from the edge of 
the abyss, where the high palissade stopped it from jump- 
ing over. 

Now tens of thousands of men, who had been pressing 
against the stockade, had understood the aim of the spec- 
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tacle. And each linked it with the outcome of this war and 
his own fate. Tine extreme attention, now general, had es- 
tablished relative silence. By and by the turmoil had calm- 
ed to be replaced by a muffled but powerful murmu> es- 
caping from the throats of thousands of men. This cenfu- 
sed noise sometimes broke into stifled rattling, sometimes 
sounded like a heavy panting, but still allowed the hoof- 
-beats to reach the excited crowd. 

«The ancient Greeks seized Troy with the aid ofa 
wooden horse,» said Siri Selim, lowering his head ts the 
level of astrologue’s ear. «The signs show that we ere to 
capture this castle with the aid of this live horse.» 

The astrologue listened to him with utter indifference. 

«It is true that times change,» said Siri Selim 

«Will it succeed?» someone asked for the tenth time. 

«I doubt it.» 

«The horse is getting tired. I’am afraid it well collapse 
with fatigue.» 

«I am afraid so too.» 

«Look, their girls on the battlement.» 

«Their girls? Where are they?» 

«There! A group on the right of the second tower. And 
two others further on.» 

«Oh! Yes, I can see them now.» 

«That’s strange!» 

«How dare they come out unveiled in front -f thou- 
sands of men?» 

Many young girls had indeed come out onto the battle- 
ments. Usually their appearance would have aitracted 
the attention of the whole crowd, but this time everyone 
was so deeply absorbed by the horse, that only some -of 
the soldiers raised their heads to look at the girls, and were 
quick to look back at the beast again. 

«The horse seems exhausted.» 


The beast was running along the main wall as though 
possessed. Two or three times it stopped short, chudded 
furiously on the ground and rushed off. Now, all round the 
fence there reigned a profound silence that not only the 
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hoof-beats, but also the sniffling and panting of the horse, 
could be heard distinctly. It stopped abruptly some paces 
away from the wall, pawed the ground violently, raising 
a cloud of dust, and galloped away. It was just trotting at 
the foot of the third tower, when one of the defenders 
drew his bow and aimed at the horse. The arrow whizzed 
through the air accompanied by a deep murmur, and whiie 
the horse made a desperate leap to shake off the arrow 
from its left shoulder, something between a groan and a 
ery of anguish rose from the threats of the crowd. 

Tne high functionaries, who stood round the Pasha, 
turned their heads towards him with a question in their 
eyes. 

«It doesn’t matter,» said Tursun Pasha, and felt a 
sharp pain in his own left shoulder. «The wound will add 
to its thirst.» 

The horse let out a painful neigh. All eyes, fixed on 
the third tower, waited to see a second arrow fly from the 
group of the defenders. But there was none. 

«They might kill the horse, but it does not prove that 
they haven’t got an aqueduct,» said a voice from behind 
the Pasha. 

«But it doesn’t make sense to shoot once?» 

«That’s only an accident, One of them lost his nerve.» 

The horse went back to its trotting with redoubled 
fury. The arrow was shaken loose and fell on the ground 
in the few first paces. The wound on the left shoulder blade 
and the streaks of blood trickling down the side were visi- 
ble from a distance. 

«They killed three of our horses in Hapsan-Kala,» said 
old Tavdja. «The fourth, that which found the water, we 
armoured in steel.» 

The horse neighed once more, raising its head. Tinen 
it pranced end sniffled and pawed the ground more fre- 
quently. The defenders looked down calmly from their 
battlements; that was at least the impression produced 
by their motionless heads, while thousands of soldiers 
gasped for breath around the stockade. «I hope and pray 
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it will find the water!», «Find it, sacred horse, find it!» 
men prayed imploringly. Dozens of hodjas and dervishes 
fell prostrate on the ground praying, with their mouth 
aimost touching their hands. 

The horse raised its head towards the sky, and scent- 
ing the river, sallied again in that direction. But the fence 
was strong, and it turned back, looking for an opening. Its 
worn out body steamed and its nostrils were quivering. 
Its mouth was scratched with bleeding scars all over. A 
slender streak of blocd still wound its way down from the 
wound. The beast ran along the fence some paces away 
from the soldiers, and looked at them with bedimmed, 
frenzied eyes. 

The battlements swarmed with besieged. They nearly 
all seemed to have’ come up to the walls and their heads 
moved with the movements of the thorse. 

Suddenly, the horse stopped, whirled round, lowered 
its head and bit the ground, then it started stamping with 
its fore limbs cn the same spot, raising a small cloud of 
dust and earth. But this time it did not go away as it had 
done before; on the contrary, its hoof-beats and the way it 
scratched the soil with its muzzle became intense and 
exasperated. For a mément a dense cloud of dust rose and 
hid the beast from sight. When it began to settle, they saw 
the horse lying on the ground, rubbing its head against the 
soil, and its legs béedting the air more and more feebly. 

«Dig at that spot immediately,» shouted the Pasha. 
The chief of the engineering troops, who had come close, 
foreseeing the order, ran to the group of men he had been 
standing by. They stood some paces away with picks and 
shovels in their hands. A sort of corridor was opened, and 
the engineering treops marched towards the dead body of 
the horse, their chief at their head. Once on the spot, they 
pushed the corpse aside and set to work. 

Upon the battlements, something stirred. The forms of 
the defenders leaned over the wall with a sinister threat. 
Then the scorching air was filled with whistling arrows. 
Two of the soldiers fell. Their chief was the third to fall. 
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Tursun Pasha closed his eyes, worn out and happy. 

«At last,» he murmured. «At last!» 

«Protect the engineers!» ordered the allaybey. 

Someone went of running, commands were heard and 
the opening in the fence was free again. A handfull of 
azaps, shields in hands, ran towards the engineering soldi- 
ers, who had abandoned their work and were running, pur- 
sued by arrows. 

«There is water there,» said Tursun Pasha. «Now that 
they have shot, it means that the pipe line is surely there. 
But why have the engineering soldiers fled? Send them 
back at once! They must dig at top speed. We should not 
let them collect much water! Quick!» 

«Turn back!» cried out the allaybey, putting himself 
in front of the retreating engineering soldiers and of the 
following azaps. «Go and dig!» 

The azaps, led by one of their officers, were the first 
to make towards the spot, running. Tihe engineering sol- 
diers followed suit. Hardly had the azaps come within the 
range of the arrows, when they put up their shields and 
slowed down their pace to a cautious march. By the body 
of tne horse they formed a wall of shields and waited for 
the engineering soldiers to come. They approached doubled 
over, and once within cover, started to dig quickly. No one 
cared about those who had fallen by the dead body of the 
beasc. 

Some arrows flew from the battlements. Then the 
defenders vanished like apparitions. 

« They are going down to fill their vessels,» commented 
someone aloud. 

Tursun Pasha issued an order. A complete unit of 
azaps made immediately towards the engineering soldiers, 
and a second wall of shields was set up round the diggers. 

The work kept up apace, All were expectant. Only the 
mask of the architect remained unruffled, lifeless, in the 
mist of that general fever, excitement and sweat. Time and 
again the mufti glanced sideways at the architect and was, 
apparently, dissatisfied with Giaur’s indifferent look. 
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They went on digging. Now, the engineering soldiers 
had completely disappeared into the ground. Only shovels 
of loose earth flew above. There was anxiety in their looks. 

«In front of the walls in Hapsan-Kala we dug half a 
day long,» said old Tavdja, speaking to no one in particu- 
lar. His words were followed by an unbearable silence. 

«What is their greatest depth?» Kara Mukbil asked the 
architect. 

«Ten fathom,» answered the architect. 

Kara-Mukbil whistled in surprise. 

Now, not only had the engineering soldiers gone deep 
into the ditch, but even their shovels did not show above 
the ground. Because of the great depth, they hauled the 
earth up in sacks. After a while they sent a ladder down 
into the hole. This meant that the depth had increased. 
The soil must have been soft, judging from the astounding 
speed of the diggers, who had already sent up a hillock of 
black earth which rose along with the general tension. 

Tursun Pasha cracked his fingers slowly. He felt his 
right ear hum again. He rested his gaze on the soldiers 
killed by the side of the dead horse and on the engineering 
soldiers busy around them. He said something to the al- 
laybey. But just at that moment, a wild clamor of joy rose 
from the digging place: «Water!» The cry was taken up and 
repeated ten times stronger, then hundreds of times stron- 
ger by the crowd of soldiers, who were shaken from the 
torpor of the long hours under the torrid sun. The cry 
shook them awake, as though their scorched limbs and 
faces had been drenched with water. 

Tursun Pasha laughed. It was the first time during the 
campaign that he had let himself get out of control and 

laugh. All those around him turned their heads, surprised 
to see him merry. It was something singular, something 
shocking. They had never thought him capable of laughter, 
and like everything which reverses a general truth, this 
mirth gave them a certain sense of anxiety, almost of fear. 
His visage became suddenly strange, incomprehensible and 
distant to them. 
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The cries of «water!,» «water!», «water!» burst out 
with a foolish joy. The soldiers embraced one another, 
lifted one another up, howled like madmen. The der- 
vishes started dancing. 

The battlements remained deserted. All the defenders 
had cisappeared. Only the usual guards shifted slowly on 
top c: the towers, like something inhuman. 

«Scanderbeg!» the Pasha murmured dizzily, «’m 
going to crush you» He ground his teeth together, as 
tncugh really grinding the bones of his greatest enemy, 
wiiose name Ine mentioned aloud for the first time. Every 
time when in the sessions of the Council of War, ihe had 
been obliged to speak abcut Scanderbeg, Tursun Pasha, 
unwilling to pronounce the name, had always empivyed 
the pronoun «he». 

«Scanderbeg,» he murmured a second time crushing 
every sound of that name between his teeth. 

His smile lost its hold on his fxce like water disap- 
pearing through the sands, and his expression became fa- 
miliar, comprehensible to all those round him. Then, all of 
a sudden, they were animated and the wave of joy, which 
reached them after a little delay, overflowed upon them, 
tco. They began to speak noisily, interrupting and congra- 
tulating cne another, The mufti. Kurdishdji and some others 
turned their heads now and then towards the architect, 
whose face had not changed in the slightiest. They winked 
ironically to cne another. Old Tavdja alone stood motion- 
less, muttering something to himself all the time, wait- 
ing proudly for congratulations. 

in the meantime, water had filled the ditch and over- 
fiowed its edge, forming a pond. The dry earth drank it 
tnirstily, checking the flocd. The engineering soldiers, 
smeared all over with mud, rushed about among the work 
tools, the dead horse and the corpses of their friends, whom 
no one bothered to remove. 

Tursun Pasha turned to go, now that the goal was 
attained. Before going away, he said distractedly: 

«Tonight, let there be celebrations!» 

His men followed at his heels. 
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«I guess the war will soon be over now,» said Sarudja 
to the intendant-in-chief. «I’m sorry we won’t be testing 
the third cannon.» 

«And I think that there will be enough time to test 
the third, even a fourth cannon if you have a mind to cast 
another,» said the intendant-in-chief. 

«How is that possible? They are deprived of water. I 
grant them only a week at the most, and then surrender.» 

«I can’t quite bring myself to believe it,» said the in- 
tendant-in-chief. 

«Anyway, you are consoling me,» said the master of 
the foundry. When I heard the first cry of ’water’ a little 
while ago, my mind flew to the third cannon.» 

«Have you got the mould ready?» asked the inten- 
dant-in-chief. 

«Almost.» 

They were walking through a general commotion 
Here and there they could thear snatches of orders and 
cries: «Don’t approach the pond!», «They might shoot 
from the battlements.» Keep clear of the stockade». Some 
engineering soldiers were carrying the bodies of their 
friends away on stretchers. Behind them came a larger 
group. Upon a bigger stretcher was the arrow and the dead 
horse, The soldiers, making way, thrust their heads for- 
ward to see the horse. 

«It shall be buried with all honors, like the chief of 
the engineering troops,» someone remarked. 

«It’s a holy thorse.» 

«We shall raise a monument to it. I heard the Pasha 
say SO.» 

«A monument? How smart of them to have thought of 
that!» 

«Who on earth will take the place of the dead chief 
of the engineering troops?» said a young officer of the 
janissaries. 

«Hang it! I don’t care. This is the second to be killed. 
The third might be luckier,» answered his companion. 

Some paces ahead, the intendant-in-chief spotted 
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Giaur, the architect, walking alone, followed by his per- 
sonal guard. The two young officers who had been talking 
about the ill luck of the chief of the engineering troops, 
caught sight of the architect too, and began to smile mean- 
ingly to each other. 

«What’s the use of his schooling, when a horse can 
teach him a thing or two?» said one of them. 

«All of ihem are the same; just waste the money of the 
state for nothing.» 

«And do you think that those high up like them? When 
they can’t find anyone better, then they must make do 
with such pecple.» 

«He said the thorse taught effendi architect, one of 
the janissaries whispered to his companion, repeating the 
words of the officer. 

The janissaries burst out laughing. One of them turn- 
ed his head, and seeing the intendant-in-chief and Sarudja 
whispered something tc Inis friend and they stopped laugh- 
ing. One of the young officers, surprised at the suddent 
silence, turned his head, too, and guessed the reason. It 
did not please him. 

«Well, it sometimes happens that a horse can succeed, 
where a learned man fails!» he said aloud, to show his 
soldiers that a janissary is not afraid to air his views even 
in front of such dignitaries as the intendant-in-chief and 
the master of tlhe foundry. 

Some janissaries smiles timidly. 

The intendant-in-chief turned pale. 

«Officer, repeat that once more,» he cried in a rage, 
«repeat it!» 

«I was not speaking to you,» said the officer arro- 
gantly. "i 

«You ignorant swine! Don’t move a step,» screamed 
the intendant-in-chief. «Stop!» 

The officer stopped and stared insolently at the in- 
tendant-in-chief. The other officer and the group of jani- 
ssaries waited, too. Giaur, the architect, swung his lifeless 
face round to see what was up. 
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«Have you got anything to do with me?» asked the 
officer teasingly. 

«Yes, I have,» said the intendant-in-chief stepping 
closer to him. «And here it is» And he slapped the face of 
the officer with his leather fan. 

The officer put his hand to his sword, but the inten- 
dant-in-chief’s guard, quick as a wild cat, put himself bet- 
ween them, drawing a dagger. Sarudja’s guard drew his, 
too. The crowd let out a stifled murmur, but the badge of 
members of the Council of War, sewn on their garments, 
were visible to all. 

«Disarm him,» ordered the intendant-in-chief. 

The guards leapt upon the officer and snatched the 
sword from im. He glanced around as though seeking help. 
But the only response to his glance was a fresh muffled 
murmur. The guards, daggers in hand, turned to their 
masters for further orders, and all those present under- 
stood that the officer’s life hung on the lips of the digni- 
taries. 

«To the prison!» said the intendant-in-chief, and hail- 
ing an officer of high rank whom he spotted in the 
crowd, said: 

«Take this nefarious scoundrel to prison.» 

The high officer nodded, and ordered three soldiers to 
escort his coliegue. 

«Served him right,» said Sarudja when they had walk- 
ed away. It would have been better to have ordered our 
guards to kill him on the spot.» 

«It'll come to that,» said the intendant-in-chief, «the 
magistrate will condemn him to death.» 

«What an ignorant type!» 

«Spoiled our conversation,» said the intendant-in- 
-chief. «We were on an agreeable topic, but what was it 
about?» 

«I don’t quite remember.» 

«It was about provisions, I suppose.» 

«Yes, it was. How are things going?» 

«Scanderbeg has attacked in turn all tic vassals who 
supplied us last week.» 
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«Has he gone out of his mind?» 

«He is ravaging everything round us, like an infuria- 
ted tiger» 

«He is a difficult type to handle,» said Sarudja. 

«Our vassals do not dare show their noses outside 
their castles,» went on the intendant-in-chief. 

«Now we have cut their water, do you think the si- 
tuation will change?» 

«Maybe. Now, better go to my tent and refresh our- 
selves with some cordial,» said the intendant-in-chief. «The 
uproar will start now, and I can hardly stand it.» 

Sarudja accepted the invitation. 

The carnival had already commenced. The dusk was 
settling and the drums had been beating from all corners 
of the camp. Soldiers thronged those places where they 
hoped to see the best performances. Two or three times 
the intendant-in-chief and Sarudja ran against half tipsy 
azaps. The dervishes were looking for a place to dance. 

Passing in front of the Pasha’s tent, they heard the 
rattle of a tambourine. Compared to the brutal beat of the 
drums, its clapping sounded gentle and delicate. 

«A woman’s hand,» said the intendant-in-chief, slow- 
ing his step. 

«Sure.» 

There was much more light in the lilac tent than 
usual. A flash of envy for the enchanting pleasures scre- 
ened behind the cloth sparkled in their eyes for an instant. 

«The Pasha entertains himself,» said Sarudja. 

«Yes, he does. But it is a rare occasion.» 

«I’ve noticed that, generally, the Pasha is not given 
to orgies and revelries,» said Sarudja. 

«This proves that he is in high spirits tonight,» said 
the intendant-in-chief, pointing in the direction of the tent. 

The tambourine continued to beat with a joyous 
rhythm in a continuous pleasant stream, interrupted now 
and then by the whimsical hand. 

«If he doesn’t emerge victorious from this battle, his 
star will fade forever,» said the intendant-in-chief. 

«Do you believe so?» 
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«Surely. In case of defeat, deportation for life is the 
best he can hope for, if not...» and the intendant-in-chief 
passed his finger across his throat. 

«He has been sparing nothing to capture this castle.» 

«Of course. If he fails, he is better aware of his fate 
than any one else.» 

They ran against drunken soldiers again. Now they 
risked meeting many more such, for, avoiding the princi- 
pal crowded roads, they were walking through blind alleys 
where the soldiers stealthily smuggled raki. 

The tent of the intendant-in-chief was somewhat re- 
moved from the center of the camp, and was wrapped in 
relative silence. Those who were not inclined to join the 
celebrations sat talking in the dark, in front of their tents. 
Somewhere a group was singing a sad ballad. The words 
were hardly distinguishable: 


«East of the moon and west of the sun 
ochete eae ot We are driven by this war.» 


The beat of the drums, melting into a single thunder- 
ing uproar, rushed wave upon wave from the camp, to 
die away in the vastness of the night. 

Before entering his tent, the intendant-in-chief stop- 
ped at the door and looked long over the vast camp 
stretching from one end of the horizon to the other, with 
its tents now colored a sad shade of mauve by the evening. 

«What are you thinking of?» asked Sarudja. 

«Of the many times we’ll have to come and pitch our 
tents in these regions,» said the intendant-in-chief. 

«What can you do? It’s war-time now.» 

«Listen,» said the intendant-chief, changing the su- 
bject. «At the council meeting, I’l] insist on a second attack 
being launched as soon as possible. You must back me up.» 

«Of course,» said Sarudja, «but why all this haste?» 

«They are too many», said the intendant-in-chief stret- 
ching a hand in the direction cf the host of tents. «There 
is not enough bread for them all.» 
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Sarudja blew liis nose. 

«An attack means ten thousand mouths less?» 

«Yes, that’s it,» said the intendant-in-chief. 

«On top of this, a fresh attack might give us the victory.» 

«Every day they go without water brings our victory 
nearer,» said Sarudja. «Time works for us.» 

«True, we have cut off their water supply, but we 
should not forget that they are destroying our provisions,» 
said the intendant-in-chief. 

He stretched this arm in the direction of the center 
of the camp again, where the tumult of the carnival came 
from. 

«They are enjoying themselves without the faintest 
suspicion that in a few days, their daily rations will be cut 
by half.» 

«The unfortunate creatures!» said Sarudja. «They are 
so ignorant.» 

«That is their lot.» 

They went into the tent, and touched on various sub- 
jects. More than once, Sarudja was on the point of leaving, 
but this host begged him to stay. Finally, late at night, the 
intendant-in-chief came out to accompany his friend. Fur- 
ther on in the camp, the festival continued, but not with 
its former clamor. 

«Listen,» said the intendant-in-chief, as he was bidd- 
ing good-night to his friend. «What can I hear? There! 
Isn’t that the alarm drum?» 

«It’s been beating for a while,» said his chaush. 

«True,» said Sarudja. «The alarm drum.» 

They pricked up their ears. The big drum was beat- 
ing somewhere deev in the camp, drowning the rattle of 
the other carnival drums. 

«Scanderbeg!» said the intendant-in-chief. 

They listened again, Far away, from the left, a distant 
drone reached their ears. Here and there were heard cries 
of «silah bashna!», «alarm!» echoing with varying strength 
as the words were repeated in the dark. 

«Sarudja, stay with me tonight,» said the intendant- 
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-in-chief. «This part of the camp is out of every possible 
danger.» 

«I should be at the foundry,» said the master. 

«Your workshop is out of the dangerous area, too.» 

«I’d better go,» said Sarudja. 

«I tell you, stay, for it’s a night of danger.» 

Serudja hesitated. The alarm drum went on beating 
continually. 

«He must have learned that we cut off the water,» 
said the intendant-in-chief, thinking hard. After a while he 
added: 

«At last, the tiger thas jumped.» 
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Finally on the 11th of August, they cut off 
the water. When the white horse appeared un- 
der our walls like a malediction, we understood 
it was their way of discovering our water pipe. 
We should easly have killed it, but we decided 
to wait so as not to confirm the existence of the 
aqueduct by our action, and thus, incite them 
to search every corner for tt. We were still ho- 
peful that if the horse failed to find it, they 
would give up their search. 

Long before war was declared, an ever in- 
creasing number of ragged dervishes, wander- 
ing day and night, began to show wp in our 
streets, in our hamlets and towns. The majority 
of them, as it turned out later on, were secret 
agents of the Ottomans, collecting every sort of 
information, economic or military, ranging from 
the position of bridges and routes by which their 
army was to pass to the ways our castles were 
supplied with water. It is probable that they 
gathered the first information about the exis- 
tence of our pipe line then, for we cannot give 
another explanation for their obstinate search, 

We followed every step of the horse with 
the blood freez'ng in our hearts. Two or three 
times it stopped on the spots where the pipe 
line passed, and at those moments we closed 
our eyes in terror. One of our men could no Icng- 
er control himself and shot, an arrow. The 
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wounded horse found the water and died. We 
went down to fill our vessels and containers 
while they dug wildly like hyenas. 

When our girls saw the water gush out and 
the pond forming ground the ditch that looked 
like an uncovered grave, they were over- 
whelmed with tears. 

During that day, we went on digging the 
deep well under the basements of the castle. 
And at night they celebrated their success. Then 
all of a sudden, the alarm sounded in their 
camp. George Castrioti, who must have got the 
sad news, attacked. 

Midnight is long since past. The alarm con- 
tinues. Their immense camp is convulsing and 
groaning like one torn with pain. George Cas- 
trioti is among them down there, flying furious- 
ly to and fro, working havoc. This night is 
black. We can see nothing. We can only 
feel its breathing. We have come to the gates, 
ready to open them and to launch an attack, once 
we reczive the word. A woman could no longer 
retain herself and cried from the battlements: 
«George, George, avenge us! Kill them!» 


CHAPTER XI 


Hardly had the chronicler got to sleep when the was 
awakened by the first shouts of alarm. It had been a dull 
evening for him. All the time the others were celebrating 
he had roamed alone through the camp. Solitary in the 
midst of the general confusion and hilarity, without being 
able to meet even a single friend. When, finally, he lost 
every lhope of seeing one, his feet carried him to his tent, 
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and the man tried to sleep the joyous night away. But it 
was impossible. He felt lonely. The noise of the riotous 
mob reached into his tent and increased that feeling. Two 
or three times he was tempted to get up, but on second 
thoughts, recalling his weary trip round the camp, 
he kept to his bed. Now he only hoped the uproar would 
soon calm down so that he could sleep. And, in fact, he 
was asleep before long. He knew what was happening 
when he jumped from his bed awakened by the noise of 
the alarm. He put his head out of the tent and pricked 
up his ears. The big alarm drum was beating from the 
center of the camp. The other drums of that night were 
being hushed one after another, and the rattle of the big 
drum was rising over more powerfully. Cries of «Hazé- 
roll!», «Silah-Bashna!» could be heard from all directions. 
The chronicler put on his clothes hastily. His forehead 
was cold with beads of sweat. He came out once more. 
Now, all the drums of the feast were silenced and the camp 
had been plunged into frightful darkness. Only the big 
aiarm drum went on beating. Treading soldiers’ feet, clack- 
ing weapons and shouted orders reached him. Then, hoo- 
ves beating fast on the ground. But all these were happen- 
ing somewhere far away from his tent. Every noise that 
came to him was faint with distance. Soldiers, weapons in 
hand, ran out of their tents to the gathering place. They 
ran like phantoms, as though going to a conspiracy meet- 
ing. Mevla Chelebi was possessed by a feeling of terror. 
Why did they vanish like ghosts? Where had they gone? 
He stood riveted in front of his door without knowing 
what to do. The surrounding silence added to his doupts. 
A group of soldiers were running away. Someone cried 
«quick», «quick!» And then the silence. Why were they 
abandoning this part of the camp? At tihe instant this 
question flashed through Chelebi’s brain with icy clear- 
ness, he gave himself no more time to think, but began to 
run in the direction the soldiers had disappeared. He could 
mot say how long he ran. When he was sure that there were 
enough people round him, he slowed his speed. It was 
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chaos. Janissaries, volunteers, azaps, eshkindjis. all of them 
fully armed, were searching for their units, lighting their 
way with torches. He could not make out whether they 
were flying or making ready for an attack. Wild cries, 
howls and commands from officers filled the black air of 
the night. 

«The fourth detachment start off. The fourth detach- 
ment is off» 

«They say the sector of the janissaries lhas been at- 
tacked.» 

«The eshkindjis of the fifth detachment, this way.» 

«Kara-Mukbil has engaged them in a life or death 
struggle.» 

«At the foundry?! Have they attacked the foundry?» 

«Go back! Winat detachment? The third? Go back 
then.» 

«Tine defenders have opened their gates.» 

«That’s impossible. Be quiet.» 

«Bakerkhan is killed!» someone cried furiously, at the 
head of a flying group. 

«Turn back, I say. Where are you going?» 

«Scanderbeg !> 

«Back!» 

«Scanderveg! Scanderbeg!» 

«Why do you howl it like that? You traitor! There 
your are!» 

«Agh!» 

The chronicler heard the sword plunge into flesh and 
the body fall. 

«Akindjis! Akindjis are coming» 

The big head of Kurdishdji, glaring at the light of the 
torches, showed in the first lines of a squadron flying like 
the wind before the irregular mob. 

«Go back!» the officer went on crying. 

«To your detachments. To your detaciaments!» 

«The spzhis! The glorious spahis!» 
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The spahis rode in the same direction as where the 
akindjis had vanished. 

The chronicler felt his heart pound violently against 
his ribs. The flower of the army was hurrying to face the 
enemy. He felt ashamed of his fear. He forgot his long b2- 
wildered run and looked with adoration at the detach- 
ments setting off to meet the wild beast, Scanderbeg. But 
his joy was shortlived. This crowd, the noise, the clang ci 
arms and shouted orders made him feel secure but his 
security began to melt unbelievably quickly slid’ng into 
the cracks of the night just in front of his eyes. And the 
chronicler was terrified at the thought that in a moment 
he would remain alone again in the middle of the road 
where the unchained beast might pass. 

Chelebi started running again. He did not know where 
he was going, it was enough to get further away from 
this place, which was being deserted like a sinking vessel. 
Voices muddled with orders came continuously from the 
left. Still he could not fix the center of the tumult. It 
seemed to come from the black night rushing upon the 
camp from all sides like a tornado of spirits. 

After running a while, Chelebi found thimself again 
in the midst of a crowd. This time, also, he could not tell 
whether the soldiers were preparing to give battle to the 
night foe, or were avoiding it. The crowd soon dissipated 
and Chelebi saw himself surrounded by the _ night, 
alone. Now he understood that the whole camp was a 
group of soldiers who came together in dense lines, moved 
and scattered to the four winds in a strange way, like 
white clouds in a windy sky. On a night of panic like this, 
nothing could be stable. 

The chronicler ran. Without being aware of it, his 
feet had carried him towards the center of the camp, whe- 
re the tent of the commander-in-chief was pitched. Noise 
and orders struck his ears again as he was running past 
the tent. Then, the darkness was torn by extraordinary 
groans and panting, powerful and apalling, which drowned 
out every ovher noise. Tahanka, thought the chronicler. 
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The tent of the Pasha was completely dark. However 
he could make out messengers, coming in and out of the 
tent. Mevla Chelebi understood that Tursun Pasha was 
there, but the light had been screened so as not to let the 
enemy spot it. When he recollected himself, Chelebi noti- 
ced that hundreds of djelebi soldiers stood silently in the 
dark, their long lances in hand. The feeling of security 
spread through him again. He sat on the ground at the 
corner of an alley. All sorts of noises came from far 
away, but here everything was calm. Messengers on horse- 
back passed by, making the ground shake with their 
crazy ride. But this relative calmness was of short dura- 
tion. He had a feeling that something was stirring, moving 
in the night. The ranks of djelebis became denser. Behind 
him, a voice shouted out some orders. A distant tumult 
seemed to be approaching. 

The chronicler touched his moist forehead. What if 
that hurricane rushed towards the tent of the comman- 
der-in-chief? He stood up. Yes, it was very likely that it 
would rush upon the tent. Of course, here and nowhere 
else. Terror overpowered him anew. He set to running. 
Where could he hide? Where to burrow? This thought 
hammered at his brain. A secure place, a hole, a ditch. 
..- A ditch... the tunnel! The ideas succeeded each other 
with astonishing celerity. The abandoned tunnel... The 
bakery. Mevla! Did it ever occur to you that this bakery 
masked the entrance to the tunnel? To be frank, no! He 
hurried towards the derelict bakery. The tumult was 
approaching. Quick! Quick! There it is. He looked back. 
Nobody. He stepped in. With trembling hands and feet he 
felt for the stairs. He began to descend. The stairs were 
chilly. He went further down. Pitch dark. A sultry odor of 
mud. He thought of the astrologue. All at once it seemed 
to him that something woved in the dark just under his 
feet. A serpent! he thought frightened to death and was 
on the point of jumping. But a voice came from below: 

«Look out you don’t tread on us!» 


Mevla Cnelebiji was stunned. 
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«You'd better sit down,» said the voice calmly. 

Chelebi could not collect himself. He had the impre- 
ssion that something was moving further down. And then 
a sneeze was heard. 

«Where have you come from?» the voice asked. 

«I?.. I just happened...» stammered the chronicler. 

«Rubbish! Don’t give me that!» said the voice. «I know 
such happenings. You have been sharp, my friend. You’ve 
hit upon a good idea.» 

Chelebi made no answer. 

«Don’t be afraid,» the man went on in his deep voice, 
«people who come in here do not denounce one another. 
Crows do not pick out one another’s eyes. I’m of the fourth 
azaps’ detachment. Twenty four years in the service. Made 
up my mind long since: at the first night attack from San- 
derbeg, I would at once take refuge here. To be killed upon 
the walls during an attack, has got some sense, but to be 
slain by a random sword in the middle of all the confusion, 
it’s not worth the candle. So at the first beats of the drum, 
I jumped out of my tent. Go on, azap, quick, into your 
shelter! I said to myself. And then, I found friends in here. 
They had been more lightfooted than me.» 

As though to confirm the azap’s words, someone near 
him yawned. 

«Sit down.» said the azap. «Make yourself at home. 
No one will disturb you here.» 

Chelebi sat upon a heap of mud. 

«Are you in the engineering units?» the azap asked. 

«Yes,» said the chronicler. 

«I guessed it.» 

The danger over, Chelebi felt like conversing a bit, 
but the other was silent. Tihe chronicler did not dare speak 
first. He feared they might know him by his voice. It was 
shameful that he, Mevla Chelebi, the historian, the author 
of the chronicle which would immortalize the deeds of this 
war, was hidden like a rat in this obscure tunnel, waiting 
for the end of the uproar, while the war was raging above. 
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«Hell is raging up there,» said the azap as though he 
had guessed wihat the chronicler was thinking. 

The chronicler was at a loss to reply. Above their 
heads, on the ground, stamping feet were heard, some- 
times distinct, sometimes confused. And then a long pause. 
Then the trotting was heard again, always getting nearer. 

«The are coming this way,» said the azap. 

All kept silent, straining their ears. The trotting came 
closer and they could distinguish the hoofbeats. Now it 
was quite close. The earth shook. The chronicler shrank. 

«They are above our heads,» said the azap. 

The noise of hooves above their heads became terri- 
ble. But it passed like thunder, and the deafening noise died 
away. 

Someone drew a deep breath. Mevla Chelebi was en 
the verge of opening his mouth again, but just at that 
moment, and very far away, as though from the depths 
of the earth, there came a faint sound like hammering 
which rose with lightening speed into a resounding shock. 

«A new wave,» said the azap. They held their breath. 
The beat upon the ground became so strong that for a mo- 
ment they believed the tunnel would give way under the 
shock. But just at the climax the din receded, to become 
once again a faint distant movement. 

«Scanderbeg,” someone said. 

No one answered. All of them had obviously strained 
their ears to catch the first fa'nt sound which would be- 
come, with unbelievable speed, a terrifying clash and 
ereack of hooves. A fresh wave was approaching. 

This time it was longer, or at least it seemed so to 
the chronicler. Then, when the silence returned and there 
was no sign of another wave, Mevla Chelebi heard the catm 
voice of the azap, who, apparently had been speaking to 
him for some time, not caring whether the other were 
listening to his bragging. 

«Twenty four years of service. Does it seem much? 
And God knows how many years will pass with me still 
in this uniform. Now, it’s time, we veterans, got the land 
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they promised long ago. Before setting off for this campa- 
ign, they told us they would distribute the lands round the | 
castle after we captured it. ’m from Anatolia, but I’ve seen 
mucn of this world, been up to the plains of Karabogdan 
into the heart of Bulgaria, fought in Tarabulluz, in Bosnia, 
gone to Semeder in Hungary, if you’ve heard of it. There 
are fertile lands wherever we set up our tents. And I’ve 
always thought of what to plant and have compared the 
soild where I’ve fought. You are in the engineering units 
and what I say must not be new to you. You, too, have to 
co with the land. Only that instead of honoring her, you 
work her some tricks and she takes ther revenge upon you, 
like she did when she trapped some of your men in this 
tunnel, for you don’t know how to honor her. But, let it 
pass. What was I saying? It was about the land. Thus it 
was, they promised us tihey would distribute the land round 
the castle. And the very first day we set foot in this coun- 
try, first thing, I bent down and looked at her. I took a hand- 
full, crushed it and smelled it,-.. Good earth. Corn should 
grow pretty well here. But, what’s the use? Foreign land. 
I don’t know why and how, but it does not fill a pit here 
in the heart. A stranger’s land, after all. Do you get me? 
Even its smell is somewhat different.» 

A sound like a man crawling was heard at the entran- 
ce. Someone stepped downstairs. The azap stopped speak- 
ing. All of them held their breath. They heard sonieone 
grope his way into the tunnel. : 

«Careful, my friend, you might step on us,» said the 
azap. 

«Ah!» the newcomer let out a cry of terror. 

«Leave off the ahs,» said the azap. «Find some place 
and sit down where you are.» 


A pause. 
«Where do you come from?» 
«Eshkindjis — the ninth,» the voice of the stranger 


was weak with fright. 
«What’s going on up there?» 
«The hell of a slaughter.» 
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«It seems the besieged have opened their gates and 
come into the field,» said the azap. «Do you know anything 
certain about it.» 

«I don’t know anything. It’s hell up above.» 

«Sit down. And make yourself at home.» 

«Suppose some officer came to check.» 

«If some officer comes, he is welcome,» said the azap. 

The stranger was silenced. He had, no doubt, sat down. 

«War,” said the azap. 

No one knew what he meant. 

Siience followed. Above there was another trotting 
sound, but this time it did not grow into thundering thuds. 
Tne sound seemed to center on scme place far off; for a 
moment it was lost and then became perceptible again, 
only to die out once more. This ebb and flow of noise went 
on for a long time. 

«I’m going up to see what is happening,» said one 
oi them. 

His steps were heard, at first splashing in the mud. 
and then on the stairs. They waited till he was back. 

«What’s it look like?» 

«It seems to be calming down. The day is breaking.» 

«Really? I must go.» 

Mevla Chelebi rose to his feet. 

«Going out?» asked the azap, who felt the chronicler 
stir. «As you like. I’ll stay a while yet. Sere you again. Once’ 
you hear the alarm drum, fly straight here. We shall be 
here, too.» 

Without a single word, Mevla Chelebi made towards 
the exit, moving on all fours, careful to avoid sharp stones. 
At the mouth of the tunnel he straightened his back and 
looked up. The day was really breaking. A grey sky strewn 
with violet blurs made everything around look unreal. The 
chronicler pulled up the broad collar of his gown to hide 
his face and walked quickly along the tents. When he felt 
he had gone sufficiently far from tne bakery, he lowered 
the collar. The camp seemed to be peacefully aslee». Noth- 
ing was reminiscent of what had passed just a little while 
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ago. It seemd to Chelebi as though he had just escaped from 
a nightmare. On the slanting sides of the tents he could 
feel the damp of the night dew, totally uninterested in 
human animosities. The terror, the cries of panic, the thun- 
dering hooves, everything had melted with the millions of 
tiny drops of dew, which preserved in them something of 
the passing night and of the inevitable approach of the new 
day. But further on the view'whicn offered itself to the 
eyes of the chronicler changed abruptly. Everything in 
front of him was rows of torn down tents, overthrown 
tents, tents slashed to pieces, standards thrown down, a hor- 
se’s dead body lying aside, and further on the corpse of 
a man with its face in the grass. Chelebi felt a pang 
through his chest. The sight of the devastation was pain- 
ful to look at. Fresh tents torn to pieces and toppled over 
littered that part of the camp. He has passed this way, he 
said to himself. Quickening his pace, the chronicler hu- 
rried to escape that sight of destruction, until he came into 
a place which had survived through the fury of last 
night. Now he was walking towards his own tent. Ahead 
of nim the heard someone walking with an irregular shu- 
ffle. A man was coming in his direction, swaying. It was a 
tall figure supported by a stick. When he was close enough 
the chronicler could see that the man staggered. It was 
Sadedin. The man mumbled something to himself, lifting 
his stick time and again as though threatening somebody. 
He seemed drunk. Mevla Chelebi had heard people say 
that the poet rambled through the camp in the night and 
disturbed the sleep of the soldiers, but Ihe had not seen 
him as yet. 

The cnronicler looked at the drunken man one last 
time, and hurried away. On his way to his tent he ran 
against a new row of fallen ones, and again he made off 
quickly. Then he walked by the half-demolished stockade 
and at last saw this own tent. It was safe and standing. 
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The morrow.of the day when they cut off 
our waterpipe, a delegation was sent to negotia- 
te with us. The envoys, in full ceremonial dress, 
stopped in front of the main gate, waiting for 
us to let them in. One of them carried the flag 
of peace, the other beat lightly upon his drum. 
From the battlement, we shouted to them to go 
away, or we would shoot. Then, the one with the 
drum, cried aloud to us: 

«Unfortunate fools, do you hear this drum? 
The Padishah had it made of skin peeled from 
his enemies.» He rattled with his drum for a 
few moments and then resumed: «Your hides 
wl serve us to make such drums, too. Poor 
fools, only if you knew what we have in store 
for you!» 

The negotiations went thus far. It is still 
crushingly hot. We are running out of water. 
The well which we dug in the basement yields 
very little water. We are digging another. We 
are thirsty. This is the blockade of the thirst, 
which they mentioned with a singular tone in 
the talks before the war. The soil is crumpling 
with heat. The sun makes everything steam. 

George Castrioti has already launched three 
night attacks against them. All day long they 
dig trenches and plant all sorts of stakes round 
the camp to defend themselves from his surpri- 
se attacks. 


They are preparing for another assault. 
Their foundry smokes heavily day and night. 
Apparently, they cast new cannons. The en- 
gineers and sages they have carried with them 
are as ferocious as the janissaries who climb our 
walls. They want to deal the final blow, and has- 
ten to profit from the heat of these days, from 
our thirst. 

They are in a hurry. They want to have 
everything done before the first rains come. 
For if it starts raining.... 

Very often we look up at the sky. Not a 
single cloud on the horizon. 


CHAPTER. XI 


Their attack had resumed. Unlike their former tactics, 
they had launched it at midday, when the sun was hottest. 
Tne swarm of soldiers, dripping wiih sweat and blood, 
pressed upon the length of the walls, moved about, climb- 
ed ladders, descended, drove back, rushed ahead anew, 
whirled like an eddy, groaned and howled under the roar 
of the cannons, drums and hundreds of bugles. A yellow 
curtain of thick dust hid from sight those parts of the 
scene where the skirmish was most furious and desperate. 

The sun burned mercilessly. Tursun Pasha, defying 
all regulations of war, had ordered the attack to b2 mount- 
ed at noon, so that the defenders, deprived of water for 
ten days in succession, might exhaust tiheir last strength 
the sooner under the torrid heat. All the experts, whom 
fhe consulted before the attack, were of the opinion that 
ten days were enough to drain the last reserves of water 
that the besieged might have collected in their cauldrons 
and water jugs. Some members of the council expressed 
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the opinion that the attack should be put off till a later 
date, for according to them, the longer the period of thirst, 
the surer and the easier would be their victory. That was 
correct, but those were the last days of August, and those 
who were acquainted with these regions said that the 
rainy season was round the corner. If they had found the 
water pipe in July, there would have been enough time to 
prolong the sufferings of thirst. But, Giaur, the architect, 
had been unable to find it, and now it was very late to de- 
ter the attack. If perchance, there was rain, it could 
quench the thirst of thhe defenders, which the bisiegers had 
taken so much trouble to prepare. Besides this, the de- 
fenders of the castle might have a supplementary well. 
It is true that owing to the raised ground on which the 
castle stood, the well had to be unusually deep and this 
made it very difficult to draw water from its bottom. Ne-~ 
vertheless, it was a well and it could yield enough water 
to keep the besieged alive. Tihe doubt that such a well 
existed in the castle, had long tormented the mind of the 
Pasha. 

They might thoughtlessly wait, satisfied with having 
cut off the water pipes, counting the days needed for the 
defenders to die of thirst, while the latter, lying in the 
cool basements of their castle, could drink the little water 
of the wells in tranquility, thanking their lot that the rainy 
season was approaching. Tinerefore he decided to attack. 
This decision resolved every problem. The assault would 
not let them recover from the thirst which was torturing 
them for some days, and would equally impede them from 
digging other wells which might enable them to escape 
thirst finally. The assault had to be mounted for yet ano- 
ther reason. Either by dint of thirst or by shedding streams 
of blood the castle had to be taken at all costs. The period 
of the campaign had more or less definite limits. It could 
be prolonged, at the best, till mid-September. Everything 
was to be achieved within this span of time. For, with the 
first frost, every morning might bring him the order from 
the center to retreat. And that would spell the doom of 
Tursun Pasha. 
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He kept this eyes fixed on one point, the main gate, 
where the fight was most furious. The azaps had at last 
managed to set up a pyre of wood and were quickly co- 
vering it with fresh hides. The big wattles of rush floated 
upon the heads of the soldiers like boats on a bellowing 
sea. Under their cover, they had started to pound the gate 
with gigantic iron rams. The rhythmical groan of those 
carrying the iron rams, came occasionally through the 
tumult of the assault. 

«The gate is swaying,» said the allaybey. 

«Repeat the order not to enter the inner yard,” said 
the Pasha. 

An officer on horseback rode off at gallop towards the 
walls. 

«My illustrious Pasha,» his aide-de-camp said, bowing 
in front of him, «Siri Selim, tihe physician, asks to speak 
to you.» 

«Now?» said Tursun Pasha without letting the main 
gate out of his sight. 

«Yes, now.» 

«Let him come.» 

Siri Selim bent his tall figure two or three times. Be- 
lieving that the Pasha had not noticed him he lowered 
his back once more. 

«Speak,» said the Pasha, when the long shadow com- 
ing from behind reminded him of the presence of the 
physician. 

«Excuse me, my Pasha, for interrupting you at.... 
at this moment of... .» 

«Be brief, said the Pasha. 

Siri Selim swallowed to clear his throat. 

«They must get me a captive from the castle,» he 
said pointing to the walls, «alive if possible even a wound- 
ed one can do the job, If absolutely impossible, then a 
corpse of the besieged will do,» he added after a while 
thinking that he had been demanding too much. «I'll exa- 
mine his intestines, to see if he has had any water and 
how much he has drunk.» 


A prisoner. During the first assault they had done 
everything in their power to capture one, just one, but it 
had been impossible. It was not easy to carry a prisoner 
from the walls down the ladders which caught fire every 
now and then. Tihe worst of it was that a live or wounded 
prisoner had to be held by two or three men, whereas the 
ladders did not permit of more than one man. Two or three 
times it had happened that the wounded prisoner, jerking 
and tossing upon the ladders, had fallen down, taking the 
man who had caught him. As for a dead body, which Siri 
Selim was asking for, it was an easier job to drag it cut 
of the tumult. Nevertheless, in tihis case too, the man had 
to be courageous and dexterous. 

«A dead defender?» said Tursun Pasha without cast- 
ing even a glance at Siri Selim. «Bring a dead defender 
here at any cost.» 

A small group of dervishes ran towards the walls as 
soon as the order was delivered. They were lost from 
sight, engulfed by the seething crowd. Then they showed 
up again, climbing tthe ladders. But then, something else 
happened and diverted the Pasha’s, attention from the 
dervishes. The main gate was being destroyed under the 
irresistible thrust of the iron rams. In front of it was a 
whirlpool of assailants wrapped in a clowd of dust. The 
cannons roared in turn, tearing breaches and shattering 
the battlements. 

«That was the third cannon,» said the intendant-in- 
-chief to Siri Selim after the tnird explosion. 

«It makes a different sound from the other two,» 
said the physician. 

«Yes, it does. It was cast by Sarudja’s assistant.» 

The main gate was on the point of collapsing. 

«Take it off its hinges and carry it away,» ordered 
Tursun Pasha. 

This order was somewhat peculiar, nevertheless a 
messenger jumped on horseback and rode towards the foot 
of the walls where the crowd of soldiers was thickest. The 
uproar did not cease. The defenders had, obviously, un- 

derstood that the assailant wanted to tear away the main 
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gate and intensified their blows, But the azaps and techni- 
cians obstinately clung to the gate. Four of them were 
hanging in the air, caught by its bars and _ still 
others charged furiously, climbing on the gate. Then, 
among the thousands of shouts, fires and the gene- 
ral din, an uproar was heard, but noone could tell 
if it was a cry of joy or of warning; then the main gate 
fell to the ground with a deafening crash. The soldiers, 
who had fled away at the moment of its fall, gathered 
like ants around it. At last the main gate, drawn by jio- 
zens of ropes, hooks and bare hands, began to slide slowly 
away from the walls. The defenders, enraged, attacked 
them. Arrows, lances, and fire balls were flung at the rnen 
carrying the gate. Nevertheless, despite the deadly sho- 
wer, the main gate moved steadily on and the gap bet- 
ween it and the walls grew wider. Together with the gate 
they were dragging somedead soldiers who had been 
hooked in its bars, but no one cared a straw for the men. 
Tens of azaps. sweating and panting through the clowds of 
dust, were taking the main ‘gate out of the fighting area. 

The cannons roared again in turn, and following the 
third explosion, the intendant-in-chief said: 

«That was the third cannon.» 

«This time, I recognized it, too,» said Siri Selim, keep- 
ing his eyes on the battlements. 

There, a group of dervishes, backed up by a squad cf 
janissaries, had engaged in close combat with the defen- 
ders. 

«It is shelling lower and lower,» said the intendant-in- 
-chief. 

«Pardon?» said Siri Selim without turning from the 
battlements. 

At that moment, a large group of drummers were 
running to replace the drummers of the first line whose 
instruments thad been pierced through or torn by arrows 
and lances and could now give only an ugly parody of a 
real drum beat. 

«He’s taken it! He’s taken it!» Siri Selim gave a faint 
cry, straining his eyes to see better. 
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The intendant-in-chief made an effort to look in that 
same direction, but could not make out anything in the 
moving mass of fighters. 

«Ah! I thought I saw it! said Siri Selim a little later. 

Once more he cried out with a bewildered look: 
«There it is!» but he had been wrong again. Then, a 
dervisn appeared high up on the wall, carrying a body on 
his back. Agile as a cat, he gripped the ladder and began 
to -limb down without letting go off the body. The as- 
cending janissaries stopped to let him go first. The dervish 
seemed to be shouting that he had orders from the Pasha 
himself to bring back a prisoner. The ladder had caught 
fire in some places, and the azaps were offering another fcc 
the dervish to climb down, but he managed to get to the 
ground without falling. For a long time he was lost in the 
sea of soldiers. When he appeared again, Siri Semi cried 
joyfully: 

«Look there! He is bringing a prisoner!» 

Tursun Pasha and the rest turned their heads in the 
direction the plhysician pointed. The dervish. with the body 
on his back, was coming up at a run despite his burden, 
and the dust rose round his feet. When the was close 
enough, they could see his swarthy face washed in sweat 
and his open mouth gasping for breath. The dervish 
was panting. There were some dried rivulets of blood down 
his chest, but it was not clear whether it was his own 
blood or that of the prisoner he was carrying on his back. 
The head of the stranger, covered with light hair, swayed 
with the dervishes steos and bumped against his neck. 

«Put him down!» Siri Selim cried in a suddenly fier- 
ce voice. His long neck and haggard face blushed at once. 
In a final effort. the dervish shook off the prisoner, who 
seemed to have been tied to his back, and Jet him down 
to the ground. Siri Selim went down on his knees and 
began to touch the chest, face and eyes of the man with 
light hands. 


«He is still alive,» he exclaimed. 
«Alive?» 
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«Yes, but he’ll die soon.» 

He pulled open the mouth of the prisoner and did 
sumecning with the tongue. 

«Is he thirsty?» demanded the Pasha. 

«He is, my Pasha. But now we can find out exactly 
how far gone they are,» said Siri Selim. 

He produced his operating instruments from a bag 
and bent over the body of the prisoner again. Some of 
those who happened to be near him turned their heads 
aside. A long time passed while the physician was deeply 
absorbed with the naked body of the man. When he rose 
to his feet again, they saw that his arms were smeared 
with blood up to the elbows. He went up to the Pasha. 

«They are thirsty, although they drink a drop or two 
a day,” he said. 

The Pasha, worn out, blinked and took a deep breath. 
Then he made a sign and the butchered body of the priso- 
ner was promptly taken away. Only the dervish was left 
standing by, still gasping for a breath of fresh air. 

«Pay him well,» said the Pasha, and his tired eyes 
made an effort to encompass the whole extent of walls 
where the attack was raging. The scene offered no change. 
The self same irregular and endless movement, the same 
hundreds of ladders, some lined with soldiers, some stark 
and bare and still others half burned; again the same 
yellow dust whirling around, settling on the wounds and 
parching the sweat of the soldiers. Although the sun was 
no longer at its zenith, it burned down mercilessly. Tursun 
Pasha felt his eyes grow dim with fatigue. Now and then 
he went into a torpor, and only the roaring cannons brought 
him to himself. 

A messenger came galloping up. 

«Udj Tundjkurt is killed,» hea announced curtly. 

Tursun Pasha turned his head towards the eastern 
tower where the eshkindjis were pressing hard. The same 
confusion reigned all over the place, and, seen from a 
distance, nothing seemed to have changed. The soldiers 
seemed to move about very clumsily as though half asleep, 
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but he was well aware what was happening over there 
and what ferocious will was hidden behind that seeming 
languidness. 

He looked wearily from the tower along the length 
of the walls, where the swarm of azaps, under the command 
of Kara-Mukbil, ran wildly about, climbed the ladders, 
descended, got wounded and scorched, breathed heavily 
and gasped their last in hundreds, always bearing the 
brunt in this attack. Old Tavdja had ordered his janissaries 
a little back from the main gate, which was now open, 
and was waiting for the word to rush into the inner yard 
towards the second gate. 

The cannons roared again by turns. The third cannen 
hit just above the second gate, making a breach. 

«Now they are trying to smash the second gate. with 
the help of the third cannon,» said the intendant-in-chief. 

Siri Selim said nothing. He seemed to be thinking sv- 
mething over. 

«A difficult job,» said a one-armed sandjakbey. 

«It really is a tough nut to crack, but they’ll do it,» said 
the intendant-in-chief. «This is a new cannon, never used 
before.» 

The sandjakbey shook his head thoughtfully. 

«It seems difficult to me,» he said, «the mouth cf 
the cannon has to be brought very low, and that is dan- 
gerous.” 

«Yes, I know,» said the intendant-in-chief. 

The cannons fired again. The third cannon’s shell tit 
some yards to the left, above the second gate, enlarging 
the first breach. 

«Next time it will hit it for sure,» said the allaybey 
to no one in farticular. 

The janissaries were coming cigse to the open gate, 
under cover cf the gigantic rush wattles, now that the 
third cannon fired for the last time. 

«Tavdja is making ready», said the one-armed san- 
djak-bey. 

They will launch the attack now, more terrible than 
the earthquake,» commented someone behind them. 
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The small group of functionaries, who were watching 
the battle, was animated. A fresh explosion of the cannons 
was expected. Nothing of what was happening along the 
walls impressed them. Ladders crashing down, human 
bodies falling from above, the thrusts and the unexpected 
retreats, all of them were commonplace aspects, seen for 
the hundredth time under the drum beats. All of them 
had now concentrated their attention on the main gate, 
where the troops of old Tavdja, massed in big squares, 
waited for the signal to attack. 

The bombards exploded in turn. Their shells fell som- 
where behind the battlements, within the castle. Then. 
the two big cannons roared. After their echo died out, they 
were waiting for the familiar explosion of the third can- 
non. But it was being delayed. 

The janissary formations were pressed tight in front 
of the main gate, from where part of the inner yard could 
be seen. It was completely deserted. Fire balls, arrows and 
lances flew incessantly down onto the huge rush wattles. 
Apparently. the defenders had smelled a rat and intensi- 
fied their blows against that mass of janissaries. But Tav- 
dja held on. Meanwhile, the eshkindjis, azaps, and volun- 
teers were exerting terrible pressure along the whole 
length of the walls, thus pining down a great number of de- 
fenders elsewhere. Tursuin Pasha was deliberately delaying 
the order te throw the dalkeleches and the serdengeshtlers 
into the attack. He was waiting for the third cannon. And 
the third cannon was still. «Why doesn’t it fire?» «What’s 
the matter with it?» «What is Sarudja doing?» These 
words, uttered under one’s breath, were repeated here and 
there with growing impatience. Tursun Pasha sent an 
officer to the battery. But scarcely had the messenger 
ridden a hundred paces, when the roar of the third canncn, 
which, owing to the long tense expectation, seemed even 
more powerful, shook the ground. Immediately after the 
deafening explosion, a sharp whistle pierced the air very 
low above their heads. All of the group were anxious to 
see the point where the shell must fall and just at that 
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moment, when they were hoping to see the second gate 
shattered, the shell landed in the middle of the thick jani- 
ssary lines. 

«Ah!» exclaimed the Pasha in an unusual tone. 

Tihe tight lines of the janissaries were immediately 
scattered. A commotion broke out in front of the main 
gate. Officers hurried from all directions to estimate the 
losses. 

Old Tavdja was making towards the Pasha raising a 
cloud of dust about his feet. He was wet with perspiration 
and covered all over with dust. His eyes were rent by a 
frightful expression. Still at a distance, ihe gut down from 
his horse and started to shout and howl throwing about 
his snort arms as though wanting to smother somecne. 

«They killed us, the traitors, they sold out to the 
Giaurs. How can you tolerate such a thing, Pasha! They 
hit us on the sly, the traitors!» 

Tursun Pasha listened calmly, without interrupting 
the enraged old man. 

«Up to now we have listened to their prattling. And 
today they hit us with cannons,» Tavdja went on with his 
gross accusations. «I can’t put up with it! It can’t ke 
borne!» 

«How many are killed?» enquired the Pasha. 

Tavdja was breathless with rage. 

«Dozens, hundreds, my janissaries, the sons of Kara- 
-Halil. I want to avenge them. I want the culprit. My jani- 
ssaries want tim.» 

«We shall give him to you,” said the commander-in- 
chief. 

«They want him now,» bellowed old Tavdja. 

«Go and find the culprit immediately,» ordered the 
Pasha. «Call the chaushbash here!» 

The chief of the encampment came running up to the 
Pasha. 

«Go and find me the guilty one. Arrest him on the 
spot whoever he be,» ordered the Pasha. «Arrest him and 
hand him over to the janissaries. They have the right to 
do what they wish with the man.» 
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The chaushbash and his followers departed in the 
Girection of the battery. 

Tursun Pasha knew that without the janissaries it was 
useless to keep up the assault. He gave the order to beat 
the retreat. 

As the harassed detachments retreated one after the 
other under the burning sun, the intendant-in-chief, hav- 
ing seen the Pasha turn his back, started to run towards 
the battery. He found the group of janissaries with old 
Tavdja and the chief, of the encampment on their way to 
the cannons. They rushed forward shouting like wild 
beasts. Among them he distinguished Sarudja’s assistant, 
tied hand and foot, and pale as death, 

Three or four officers dragged him in the dust, The 
young man looked up and his eyes, sunk into their sockets 
and blind with sweat, fixed the intendant-in-chief irmplor- 
ingly for a moment, But the furious band went quickly past 
and that look did not torment the intendant-in-chief very 
long. A familiar voice, shouting like one possessed, drew 
his attention. Sarudja and his chaush were running after 
the group. 

«Stop, I say! You ignorants, dirty swines. Let him 
alone, I tell you! Let him alone, or you’ll answer for it 
with your own heads!» 

«Sarudja,» said the intendant-in-chief softly. «Just 
wait a moment.* 

«Don’t get in my way. He is not to blame. It could 
happen to anybody.» 

The intendant-in-chief was forced to run after 
Sarudja. 

«Just hold on and see reason. You don’t have to run 
after them. You don’t understand that this way you will 
achieve nothing,» said the intendant-in-chief, pulling him 
by the sleeve all the time. 

«No! I can’t wait. Stop, I say! Wretched, ignorant 
brutes! Tavdja, chaushbash, all of you are brutes, filthy 
beasts! I tell you to stop!» 

The group of janissaries went ahead without anyone 
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turning his head. The intendant-in-chief knew that if he 
left Sarudja alone in that state, the man would surely 
throw himself upon the janissaries, and destroy himself. 

«Sarudja, my brother, wait, I implore you.» 

He tried to hold him by force, and made a sign for 
his guard to help him, The guard went close to the man, 
but did not dare touch the high functionary. 

«Tavdja, you dirty swine. I shall crush your stupid 
head! I shall fire upon your janissaries at the very first 
occasion. I...» 

The intendant-in-chief finally managed to stop him. 
Sarudja’s mouth was foaming. A yellow veil had spread 
over his eye balls and he was trembling all over. As he 
struggled to free himself from the hands of the intendant- 
-in-chief, he looked back at the group of janissaries and 
swore aloud with a shrieking voice. 

When the group was far away, Sarudja groaned like 
one wounded. 

«How shall I manage without him?» he said almost 
weeping. His voice came out deep at first and grew sharply 
to an acute pitch. «I shall kill that brute. Tell me, what 
can I do now without him?» 

«We'll work it out,» said the intendant-in-chief. «We 
shall try to save him.» 

«At whose door shall I knock? Whom should I address 
now?» Sarudja groaned. «Here, we are as though in a 
desert.» 


«We shall think it out,» said the intendant-in-chief. 

Sarudja looked at him with his bedimmed eyes try- 
ing to understand whether the intendant-in-chief was in 
earnest or he was just saying that to console him. 

«They’ll deplore his death. But, it'll be too late,» he 
said exasperated. 

The: intendant-in-chief was wondering where to find 
a suitable person who could intermediate with the Pasha 
to save the assistant. He himself was ready to put in a 
word for the young man, but he would not have the ne- 
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cessary weight in this case, for the intimate relations bet- 
ween him and the master of the foundry were we!lknown 
to all. They thad to ask somepody else, rather distantly 
connected with the master of the foundry. Kurdishdji was 
the man, but he was languishing in bed, almost delirious 
from two prave wounds received during Scanderbeg’s raid. 
Kara-Mukbil’s intercession would have been equally re- 
fused for it was a fact that he and old Tavdja were at 
loggerheads. On top of this it was unwise to speak to him 
about saving the life of a single man, especially now, after 
the assault, when he had seen many hundreds perish under 
the sword and the lance. As for the mufti, he did not even 
bother his head. He would have rejoiced at the death of 
the technician. Only one influential person was left for 
them to address: allaybey. 

«Come along to the allaybey,» said the intendant-in- 
~chief. «He may be able to do something.» 

On the way to the tent of the allaybey, they saw the 
endless lines of soidiers coming back from the walls. An 
appalling exhaustion could be seen in their faces and tread. 
Many of them helped their wounded friends along. The 
heads of the wounded swayed in the most strange ways. 
Tihe intendant-in-chief turned his head aside to avoid see- 
ing the disgusting wounds — the common fruit of the nie- 
tal, tar and stones. 

They tried to walk through some quieter alley to 
avoid meeting such a sight, which could easily turn one’s 
stomack. But this was impossible. Soldiers, completely 
silent flooded every part of the camp, heading towards 
their tents. And while the sun sank towards the west, gi- 
ving sky a reddish tint, the vast camp gave the impression 
of a gigantic sponge swelling with blood and sweat. 

«This is not a favorable moment to intercede,» said 
the intendant-in-chief. «Nevertheless, we shall have a try.» 

The allaybey was alone in his tent. He listened atten- 
tively to the intendant-in-chief (Sarudja did not speak) and 
the gloomy expression did not leave his face for a moment. 
When the intendant-in-chief had concluded, the eyes of 
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the allaybey were still fixed on that same spot where they 
had stayed throughout the conversation, and they under- 
stood that they must not hope for anything from him. The 
allaybey spoke slowly and absent-mindedly. He told them 
that he regarded it as a great honor if he could come to 
the help of eminent persons of science like them. He was 
aware that the execution of the gifted technician was not 
in the general interest of tine Padishah or of the empire, 
especially now, at the opening of a new era of modern 
weapons, and when the constructors of cannons could be 
counted on one hand throughout the empire. However, 
he found it very difficult to intermediate with the com- 
mander-in-chief for the life of the man. He begged them 
to make an effort and understand him. He asked them to 
imagine the spiritual state of the soldiers, who, after long 
hours of baffled attackes, disheartened by successive failu- 
res to scale the walls and battlements, torn and wounded 
by arrows and lances, and burned by the fire balls, recei- 
ved an unexpected shelling from behind by their own 
cannon. It was impossible to talk sense with such soldiers, 
who were crazed by the burning sun, especially at pre- 
sent. Particularly, when Tavdja was involved in the affair. 

Sarudja muttered a curse at the mention of that name. 


As they were taking their leave, the allaybey advi- 
sed them to have a try with the Pasha themselves, al- 
though he was almost convinced that very little would 
come of it. 

Once out of the tent, Sarudja said: 

«To the Pastha’s at once. There’s no time to lose. Those 
beasts might kill him even without a sentence.» 

They reached the tent of the Pasha almost running. 
‘Two guards,’axes in hand, stood on either side of the en- 
trance. 

«Going to see the Pasha,» said the intendant-in-chief 
dryly to a chaush who came out to meet them. 

«The Pasha is tired,» he said. «I’ve orders not to dis- 
turb him.» 

«Tell him we are come on urgent business,» said Sa- 
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rudja. «I’m Sarudja, the master of the foundry, and he 1s 
the intendant-in-chief.» 

«f{ recognize you,” said the chaush bowing, and he 
disappeared into the tent. 

The guards looked stealthily at the two visitors. The 
edges of their axes gleamed in the last rays of the sun. 

The chaush reappeared. 

«The Pasha has got a sore throat,» he said. «He cannot 
receive you.» 

Sarudja brought a hand to his throat as though he had 
been struck. 

«Yell him that... tell...» 

But the chaush had retreated into the tent and Sa- 
rudja imet the sideways glance of one of the guards. 

«Let’s leave,» the intendant-in-chief told his friend. 

They turned to go. Now they dragged tineir feet 
slowly. They had no more reason to hurry. The wide extent 
of the plain from the walls up to the edge of the camp, 
so filled with clashing metals, shouts and beating drums and 
roaring cannons, was stark and empty now. Only the main 
iron gate, dragged up to the precincts of the camp, rema- 
ined there, lying in the dust like useless rubbish. 

Further on they came up against a long convoy of 
carts. going to collect the dead. 

Their feet were carrying them mechanically towards 
that part of the camp where the tents of the janissaries 
had been pitched. They walked in silence, each with a con- 
fused muddle of ideas churning in their heads, which had 
become even more confused by the long hours spent under 
the glare of the sun. 

They did not quicken their pace even when they found 
themselves within sight of a large group of janissaries, 
where something must have happened or was even still 
happening. As they drew closer, they saw groups of sol- 
diers leaving the main body. This meant that everything 
was over. And still they shuffled mindlessly towards the 
dwindling group of janissaries. The men went away 
wearing dull and distracted looks. Some of them were 
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absently carrying their swords and axes still. In the middle 
of the janissaries they made out the broad shoulders of 
Tavdja as he was making off. All of them were leaving 
the place, except for those two. When they were close 
enough to look for the body of the executed man, they 
noticed some engineering soldiers shovelling something 
onto a barrow: It was not a human body; there were no 
limbs, nor pieces of limbs. It was something like a mix- 
ture of flesh and earth, bones and gravel, all mingled into 
one by the unleashed fury of the jataghans and axes. 

Tihey could not bring themselves to look away from 
the hand-barrow. Some janissaries who had stayed on there 
looked stupefied at the two functionaries. They too, must 
have taken part in the massacre. But now the ferocity 
and hatred, which, a little while ago, had urged them on 
to such a cruel revenge, had abated. Their hollow eyes bet- 
rayed exhausted spirits. Just a moment ago, they had pour- 
ed out their hatred and dread of the enigmas of knowled- 
ge upon the frail body of a young man. The secret recesses 
of science and knowledge crucified their poor souls. By 
cutting to pieces ime man who assisted the master of the 
foundry, they thought they were freeing themselves frcm 
that dread of the unknown. But they were only tempo- 
rarily shaking themselves free of it; the terrible enigma 
would reassert itself little by little in their consciousness 
and then they would be overpowered by terror again. 

The intendant-in-chief and Sarudja walked away with- 
out exchanging a word. The sun was sinking. The first 
loaded carts were coming back. Here and there blood 
dripped under the wheels. A unit of engineering soldiers 
was on its way to open the common graves. 

Someone greeted tihem, but neither of them paid any 
attention. 

«Selam effendis,» Siri Selim greeted them a second 
time. He was in a hurry. 

«Selam,» said the intendant-in-chief. 

«What’s the matter with you?» 

No one answered. 
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«I’m going to see the Pasha,» Siri Selim said without 
being asked. «I’ve had a bright idea for leaving them 
completely without water.» 

They did not speak again. The physician walked by 
their side and his shadow seemed monstrously long upon 
the ground. Suddenly, his face and neck flushed red. 

«You believe that the war can be fought only by 
means of cannons and calculations,» he said in a sharp 
tone, quickening his pace. 

When he was a good distance away from the two 
men, he turned his head again to say: 

«And what about rats, my effendis, have you never 
bothered to think of them!» 

«This must be the effect of the sun,» said the inten- 
dant-in-chief, 

Sarudja kept silent. 

They were in the heart of the camp. This quarter had 
never been so deserted. A group of physicians were coming 
out of Kurdishdji’s big tent. Another unit of engineering 
soldiers were going away towards the great ditches 
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Again they attacked us with the same fury, 
and we beat them back. They gave battle on the 
22 nd of August, towards noon, in an all-encom- 
passing heat. Yet, we held out all the same. 
They mounted towards us wave upon wave, like 
an infernal sea, and flowed back. Their can- 
nons have made wide breaches in our walls. 
They tore away the main gate and dragged it 
off to their camp. But all those moves did not 
improve matters for them. 

We are thirsty. Although the two wells we 
have already dug are supplying some water, still 
it is not sufficient. At present, following the 
battle, it is all used up for the wounded. And 
they are many. 

Despite the thousands of dead they left on 
the field of battle yesterday, they are preparing 
a fresh assault. They are pressed for time, They 
are willing to pay any price for victory. The war 
is entering the decisive stage now. It can be pre- 
sumed that their future assaults will be still 
more fierce and desperate. And we are preparin; 
for the worst days to cume. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Pasha was not paying attention to their discour- 
ses. As they, in turn, brought accounts of the losses in men, 
and expressed their opinion about how to continue the 
siege and about the new proposition by Siri Selim, who 
had been invited to this session of the Council of War, 
the Pasha’s mind was at work on the allaybey’s report, 
which he had read tihat morning. This was the second re- 
port the allaybey had prepared with the aid of the chief 
of the secret service. It made a profound and detailed ana- 
lysis of the spiritual state of the soldiers following the 
second general attack’s failure. Reading through the close 
lines of handwriting, he could hear between the lines the 
bread murmur of his powerful army, this time rude and 
bitter. And behind that murmur, he could feel, very cle- 
arly and strongly now, what is called the spleen of war. 
He was an experienced soldier and his judgement could 
not fail him in such a matter. The long marches and cam- 
paigns had taught him to keep an eye on it. In almost all 
the protracted campaigns he had commanded, he had 
waited for it to appear, as a phenomenon at once familiar 
and terrible. The forced retreat from his attacks, the lack 
of discipline, disobedience or quarrels among his officers, 
blasphemies shouted at the prophet and insults thrown 
at his own person, fear, the discovery of the first signs of 
cholera none of these and such an appalling impact upon 
him as the least sign of this black cloud, as it advanced 
and feli quietly on the faces of his men, on their hands and 
eyes, on their movements and Eehaviours, on the arms and 
voices of his officers and soldiers. He was convinced that 
this time it would not be slow to appear, despite his efforts 
t> forestall it. It was first manifested a month and a half 
ago, following the failure of the first attempt to capture 
the castle, but he had done away with the signs promptly, 
and with a sure hand. The constant preoccupation with 
finding the water, and, at last, the discovery of the pipe 
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line, had dissipated that first cloud. Never, during any 
former campaign, had he dreaded the spleen, of war so 
much. And now, here it was. These were not the first 
warning signs, as had been the case six weeks before, but 
the real thing, in all its fullness, as dusty and as old as war 
itself. 

They discussed the new attack. Certain officers sup- 
ported the idea of repeated attacks so as not to give the 
Albanians a single day of rest and recovery from thirst. 
And these attacks were to be launched all the sooner, they 
insisted, now that the besieged had to use most of their 
scarce supplies of water for the wounded, thus resigning 
themselves to a more terrible thirst. The intendant-in- 
-chief especially was in favor of speedy attack. The Pasha 
knew that his only concern was the lack of provisions. 
The convoys of food supplies sent from Edrenz2apolis, al- 
though powerfully escorted, were often destroyed on the 
roads by the light units of Scanderbeg. Even in the rare 
case of the food reaching the camp, it was sorely diminish- 
ed. Two days before, when the Pasha had _ severely 
reproached the officers of an escorting unit, who had not 
been skillful enough to evade the rebels, an officer of 
low rank, worn out and harassed by thhe dangerous march, 
answered him in a tone in which the Pasha thought there 
was a slight insolence. Tursun Pasina had struck the officer 
on the face with his whim, ordered his men to take off 
the officer’s epaulettes, and had sent him immediately to 
dig trenches round the camp. 

Someone mentioned the astrologue. 

«What does he say, that astrologue?» Tursun Pasha 
cut in abruptly, with irony. 

No one dared answer. Tursun Pasha repeated his qu- 
estion, this time addressing the mufti with whom the as- 
trologues were usually in league. 

«For the time being he has no forecast,» said the 
mufti. 

«Really?» Tursun Pasha’s voice became fierce. «Then, 
it is our turn to foresee something for him.» 

A pause. 
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«My soldiers are breaking their necks against the: 
walls,» said the Pasha in a slightly hearse voice. «And 
he does not take the trouble to make a forecast. Whip him: 
in front of the whole camp, and then sent him to the tren- 
ches like his former colleague.» 

The Pasha regarded the astrologue with the same 
hatred which he had felt for the supply officer whom he: 
had sentenced to the trenches two days before. This ha- 
tred was directed against the men from the capital, who 
seemed to be coming to watch his downfall. After tihe 
short pause in which the secretary jotted down the order 
for the condemnation of the astrologue, the proceedings of 
the meeting went on in their usual course. Some were 
against successive attacks. They argued that it was better 
to wait for the infection of the wells, according to the 
method proposed by Siri Sel'm the physician to take its 
full effect, and then to attack. Tursun Pasha followed their 
arguments for a while, and then his thoughts wondered 
away. 

Someone mentioned the rain. 

«Alas! The great Padishah has no power over the 
clouds,» said the intendant-in-chief, to oppose Kara-Mukbil, 
wino was against a speedy attack. «One fine morning 
clouds might appear on the horizon, and such unexpect- 
ed rain could very easily quench that thirst of theirs 
which has cost us so much trouble to create.» 

The rain. Never in his life had the meaning of this 
word tortured the mind of the Pasha as it had the last 
fortnight. This short and ugly word made him tremble, 
and he tried to thrust it from his mind with all the force 
of his thatred. At the sight of the clear sky, light blue un- 
der the heat of the scorching sun, he sometimes had the 
feeling that rain no longer existed in this world. But he 
was well aware that at that very moment, in the climax 
of the heat, it was raining; somewhere in the world, 
it rained calmly and wearily, like death. For the time 
being it was far away, but only a short span of time was 
needed for the treacherous clouds to carry it here, and. 
the odious drops of rain would soak everything around. 
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«They are waiting for the rain,» the intendant-in- 
-chief was saying. «They hhave expused a revolving devica 
of thin iron sheeting on one of the towers, by which they 
intend to forecast the weather. This tells me that they are 
in a bad way and we should make haste. We should not 
even allow them a single moment’s respite.» 

Thhe sandjakbeys listened with astonishment to the in- 
sistence of the intendant-in-chief. Together with the mas- 
ter of the foundry and the architect, ae made up the trio 
which was generally least enthusiastic about attacks. The 
balance seemed to have been overthrown. Old Tavaija, 
finding himself put in a difficult position by the inten- 
dant-in-chief’s stand, had not yet expressed his opinion. 
He would reluctantly have supported tihe «men of science», 
as he named them, if he could come out openly against 
the attack, a stand which was contrary to his nature. 

The meeting went on, and they discussed by turns 
the attack and the proposition of the physician. 

The allaybey asked the physician how long they were 
to wait, after the infected animals were let into the castle, 
for the effect to be complete.» 

«During the siege of the Demir-Kala, the infection 
produced its effects in a week.» said Siri Selim. «But it 
should be remembered that they used dead animals there. 
A live animal spreads the disease more quickly because 
it can move about.» 

The meeting was prolonged. With the exception of 
Sarudja, the rest backed the proposition of the physician, 
that they should try to contaminate the wells and the food 
supplies of the besieged by means of sick animals, which 
were to be introduced into the castle during the attack, 
through the breaches and the embankments of the castle. 
As for the time of resuming the attacks, they were divi- 
ded. 

They waited for the commander-in-chief to decide. 

Seeing that the meeting was becoming rather lengthy, 
the Pasha, breaking witn his usual practice, took the floor 
himself, without waiting for all of them to express their 
opinions. He spoke for longer than he usually did, in a 
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drawling voice, slightly thoarse because of his chill. He 
decided to test the contamination of the besieged by means 
of sick animals, according to the proposition of the physi- 
cian. Siri Selim blushed all over. As for the continuation 
of the attacks, he said that successive attacks had to be 
launched against the castle so as not to let the enemy have 
a moment of breathing in peace. The.attacks were to be 
mounted every day, he said, regardiess of the losses, re- 
gardless of anything. They had come here to capture this 
castle and not to meditate philosophically. He knew the 
effect of the assaults and he realized from his own expe- 
rience that uninterrupted attacks, which did not allow the 
soldier time to think of anything but saving his own skin, 
were the only remedy against the spleen of war. Then, 
emphasizing every word, he demanded trom them better 
work in training the soldiers for attack, and, what was 
more important, more personal participation in close com- 
bat. As he spoke these words, he-cast a grave look on all 
of them as though wanting to indicate those who were not 
worthy to sit on those sofas in council, but should have 
been resting under the earth or at least, should be langu- 
ishing with wounds, like Kurdishdji. In the oppressive si- 
lence which followed those words, the scratching pen 
of the secretary who recorded them on the paper, seemed 
to scratch into their brains like a sharp knife. They un- 
derstood that each day tlhe Pasha gave way a little more 
under the strain, and that hereafter they must expect any- 
thing from him. Summing up, the Pasiha said the plan to 
infect the castle by means of the animals was to be kept 
secret, so that the soldiers who were to carry them to the 
walls during the attack, should not suspect. This was ap- 
solutely necessary, to guard against terror of the pesti- 
lence spreading in tihe army. 

The meeting was over. The allaybey, Kara-Mukbil 
and the intendant-in-chief, by order of the Pasha, went 
to inspect the physician’s tent, where he kept the animals. 
On their way to it, they met groups of soldiers going to 
see the astrologue being whipped. 

The place where the physician tended his animals was 
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a sort of shed set up behind his tent. A long line of soldiers 
was queued up in front of his tent to see the doctor. Before 
showing the three officials this animals, Siri Selim invited 
them to have a sherbet, but they said they had no time 
to lose and insisted on seeing the animals at once. 

Siri Selim’s chaush, who was in charge of feeding tthe 
little creatures, unlocked the door of the big cage and they 
went in. 

«Here is my kingdom!» Siri Selim said gaily, stretching 
his long arms towards a number of smaller cages placed 
side by side or upon one another, all around the big shed. 

«Don’t be afraid of the illness; for the time being there is 
no danger.» 

He told them that in all the long sieges that he had 
participated, it had become his habit to set up such a shed 
and collect the most varied assortment of animals, on 
which he tested the effect of numerous drugs. 

Kara-Mukbil was looking with disgust at the small 
cages, inhabited mainly by rats. There were also smail 
Gogs and cats, cockroaches, rabbits, some tiny grey ani- 
mals which he had never seen before, hedgehogs, gras- 
shoppers, and in one of the cages, on the bottom of which 
rested an earthern pot full of water, there were even frogs. 
The allaybey listened with proper gravity, but the inten- 
dant-in-chief’s mind seemed to wander. 

«The use of sick animals in war is not something new,» 
said Siri Selim. «However, they have not been used to 
their full extent. Up to now, they have thrown the carca- 
ses into the besieged castles by means of catapults, whe- 
reas the introduction of live animals, it seems to me, 
will be tlhe method in the future.» 

Having noticed the scornful look on the face of Kara- 
-Mukbil, the physician went on: 

«Some might find this practice too undignified for 
the glorious army of our Padishah, but what can you do? 
Sometimes, the method of contagion may bring about the 
result which the sword and the cannon together have 
been unable to produce.» 
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Kara-Mukbil did not open his mouth. He went on 
scrutinizing the cages with that same scornful look. 

Tihe allaybey, after having carefully examined almost 
every cage, put a series of questions to Siri Selim. The 
physician explained every point, ranging from the diffe- 
rent sorts of maladies to be introduced into the animals’ 
bodies to the methods of getting them into the castle. 

He said that the infected animals, left without food 
and water for some days before the assault, were to be 
enclosed in boxes which could be easily carried by the sol- 
diers on ihe day of the attack. In the middle of the en- 
counter, when the soldiers had reached the battlements 
or the wide breaches, they had to cut an opening in the 
rush boxes and let the animals out. In the confusion of 
the battle, the defenders could hardly notice this trick; 
and even if they did, it was impossible to follow the ani- 
mals, especially the rats, which tortured by hunger and 
thirst, would run straight to the grain stores and the 
wells. 

«What about the soldiers?» Kara-Mukbil interrupted 
the physician. «The scidiers who are to carry the infected 
beasts, don’t they run the risk of being infected in turn?» 

«The soldiers must be careful,» said the physician in 
an off-hand and sure tone, wanting to show that now 
he did not care what they said about this mode of war. 
once he had had the approval of the commander-in-chief. 

Siri Selim gave other information about the extraor- 
dinary ability of the rats to spread contagion, as well as the 
great future marked out for this new kind of weapon. 

When they were taking leave of the physician, he 
blushed, and pointing towards the castle, said in a very 
artificial way: 

«This people, which is said to have been born of an 
eagle, will, perhaps, die of a rat.» 

He had carefully prepared this phrase to pronounce 
at the Counc'l of War, but he had had no occasion to use it. 

The intendant-in-chief guessed at once that the phy- 
sician was seeing Mevla Chelebi. 
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Siri Selim saw them off to the corner of the alley 
where the group split up, and everyone went to his own 
tent. 

Seeing the chronicler coming from the opposite di- 
rection, the intendant-in-chief thought the had not been 
wrong in suspecting some possible relation between that 
man and the physician. 

«Going to see Siri Selim?» he asked the chronicler. 

«Yes,» admitted Mevla Chelebi, trying to guess whe- 
ther this pleased his eminent friend. 

«I’ve just come from his tent,» said the intendant-in- 
-chief. «Come along to my tent. I’m rather weary today.» 

The chronicler looked worried. 

«You aren’t sick I suppose?» he asked. 

«No, not in the least,» said the intendant-in-chief, and 
laughed. «I was at Siri Selim’s for quite another reason. 
How is your chronicle progressing ?» 

Mevla Chelebi parted his lips in a smile. 

«Not too badly.» 

The narrow alleys of the camp were thronging with 
soldiers coming back from the whipping of the astrologue. 
They made way for the intendant-in-chief to pass. Here 
and there they came up against long lines of azaps, loaded 
with beams and planks. Thousands of other soldiers were 
lying about behind their tents, to keep out of the glaring 
sun. 

«They are tired,» said the intendant-in-chief. 

The chronicler nodded. 

«The last attack has got the better out of them.» 

«Apparently, they are preparing a fresh attack,» said 
the chronicler, when another line of loaded azaps came 
into sight. 

«Yes, there will be another attack one of these days.» 


«And they must be gasping their last,» said the 
chronicler, pointing to the castle, looking completely de- 
serted with its wide breaches and the long curtains of tar 
hanging down to the foot of the walls. 

The intendant-in-chief made no comment. 
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«Their eyes are black, they say, with keeping watch 
day and night from their towers on the roads from where 
aid might come,» said Mevla Chelebi. 

The intendant-in-chief’s mind was elsewhere. 

«I have this from a janissary friend who climbed up 
to the battlements last time.» 

«You are keeping company with janissaries?» asked 
the intendant-in-chief. 

Mevla Chelebi found himself in a tight corner. 

«I just wanted to get some detail about the battle 
from a trusty source.» 

«And there is a blind poet,» said the intendant-in-chief 
ironically, pointing to Sadedin. «It seems he is your friend, 
too.» 

Mevla Chelebi did not speak. 

Sadedin, tall and leaning on his stick, was walking 
alone. tapping continually in front of him. At any other 
time, the chronicler would have openly shown his pity 
for the unfortunate man, but now he thought the blind 
poet had emerged before them just to embarras him, and 
he conceived a grudge against Sadedin. Some officers who 
were hanging about teased Sadedin as he passed by, and 
the blind mand turned to them to answer. The intendant- 
-in-chief stopped to listen to the poet. The man’s voice 
was ‘hoarse. 

«What do you see in this world?» he shouted, rolling 
his blind eyeballs towards the officers. «Even if I had my 
eyes I would put them out so as not to see the defeat.» 

The officers noticed the intendant-in-chief and bowed 
reverently, repenting of having anything to do with the 
blind poet. 

«May the food of the Padishah stick in your throats!» 
shrieked the blind man. 

He turned his empty eyes, astonished by the sudden 
silence which fell all around him. 

«What do you see in this world?» he repeated in a 
deep hollow voice. «Orphan stars and no more.» 

He made a half turn and resumed his walk, testing 
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the ground as though fearing the eartih might open into an 
abyss at every step. 

The officers kept silent. The intendant-in-chief went 
on his way without looking at them. 

«It is so hot,» he said some time later. «In such wea- 
ther it is best to be at the seaside.» 

«They say the sea is not very far from here.» 

«Yes, and it is a very beautiful sea, although its name 
is rather difficult to pronounce.» 

«Kadri-atik,» said Mevla Chelebi. «I think that is its 
name.» 

The intendant-in-chief broke into laughter. 

«Adriatic,» he said, «Adriatic.» 

Mevla Chelebi was getting nervous. 

«Indeed, it must be pleasant to be at the seaside at 
such a time,» said the intendant-in-chief. «I hear the Pa- 
dishah thas gone to rest at Magnezia in Anatolia.» 

Mevla Chelebi did not know what to say. His friend 
was speaking lightly of things he did not dare to mention. 

«People say he is busying himself with theoretical 
questions of religion-» 

«May Allah prolong his days,» said the chronicler, 
then repented of having used up the only remark he had 
ready for such an occasion. He was glad that at last the 
tent of the intendant-in-chief was in sight. Once inside this 
tent, the intendant-in-chief would give up that ironical 
tone which was torturing the chronicler so. 

A long file of soldiers from the volunteer units were 
carrying ladders towards the center of the camp on their 
naked backs. 

The intendant-in-chief watched them for a while. 

«The next assault will take place very soon,» he said, 
entering his tent. «New I’ve got a secret for you.» 

He told the chronicler about the sick animals which 
they were te let into the castle during the new attack. 
Mevla Chelebi listened aghast but at the same time he was 
pleased by the intendant-in-chief’s disclosure. 
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«This is our final effort, Mevla Chelebi,» said the 
intendant-in-chief. «We are doing our utmost, but destiny 
has not yet smiled on us. This is our final effort.» 

The chronicler discovered something of anxiety, mi- 
xed with hoplessness in the voice of the intendant-in-chiet. 

«The war season is coming to an end,» said the inten- 
dant-in-chief, and his voice grew more mournful and slow, 
«just as your chronicle is nearing its last sheets to be co- 
vered with characters-» 

«What then? What would happen if we...» and Mevla 
Chelebi dared not say «if the castle is not captured.» 

The intendant-in-chief looked at him with that impa- 
ssive face in which the chronicler could not tell frankness 
from coldness. 

«Then, the campaign shall be repeated next spring,» 
said the intendant-in-chief, this time in a strange voice. 
«Endless detachments will set off under the rattling drums 
and flying standards, just like last time», he went on in 
that same voice. «They will advance day and night, on 
foot, on horseback, on camels, or by carts until they reach 
the walls of this castle. Here,» and the intendant-in-chief 
pointed to the ground, «they will find the traces of our 
camp which the winter rains will have washed over and 
the mud will have ccvered with a thick layer, but 
still, our traces will persist. They will pitch their tents 
in this very plain and then the same tale will be told 
again.» 

A vicious light kindled deep in the eyes of the in- 
tendant-in-chief, and he gazed at the chronicler. 

«No doubt, you are itching to know what would hap- 
pen if the next campaign proved a failure, too.» 

The chronicler was cold with sweat. Certainly, he was 
not so foolish as to pose a dangerous question like that, 
but, on the other hand, he could not possibly contradict 
his illustrious friend. 

«If the castle does not fall next spring,» said the in- 
tendant-in-chief, «then, a fw campaign will be underts- 
ken in the spring after that...» 
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The chronicler did not know where to look. 

«Only, this time, it would be a more powerful army,» 
said the intendant-in-chief. «Perhaps, the Padishah might 
lead it in person.» 

The chronicler felt his forehead moist with chill sweat 
again. 

«The expedition,» the other resumed, «like all expe- 
ditions commanded by the emperor, will be much more 
imposing. There will be many more detachments and their 
officers will be of higher rank; our Council of War will 
be replaced by the Council of Vizirs, Pashas and Emirs; 
Kara-Mukbil and Kurdishdji will be replaced by the beyl- 
erbeys of Rumelia and Anatolia, old Tavdja by the great 
aga of the janissaries, the mufti by sheik-ul-islam, the as- 
trologue whom they whipped today, by the astrologue of 
the palace and your place, Mevla Chelebi, will be filled 
by the celebrated Ibn-Suleiman himself.» 

After a short pause, the intendant-in-chief went on: 

«Only mark it well, the men will be the same, and the 
walls. too. And death will have the same hue and the sa- 
me odor » 

Chelebi felt his blood freeze in his veins. What if the 
intendant-in-chief had a mind to imagine another question 
which he had not the least desire to put forward? He wait- 
ed for a while, terrified, but his host kept silent and the 
chronicler understood that even the powerful men, how- 
ever strong they may be, can see a limit to such questions 
and dare not go beyond it. 

By and by the clear vicious light in the eyes of the 
intendant-in-chief dimmed until his eyes resumed their 
usual expression, with the only difference that this time 
they looked little more weary. 

The chaush brought sherbet. 

«This war will endure,» said the intendant-in-chief. 
«Albania must exhaust all her energies in it. This is only 
the beginning.» 

He drank and theaved a deep sigh, then he resumed 
speaking. «Every springtime will bring our troops, toge- 
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ther with the green leaves, in front of this castle. The earth 
will shake under the tread of our detachments, The valleys 
will be set on fire and everything that sprouts and grows 
in them will be reduced to ashes. Their prospering economy 
will no longer exist. The people of this country will frighten 
their children with the name of «Turk». However, as I 
have already told you, Mevla Chelebi, if we cannot manage 
to curb them this time with our first blow, the second blow 
must be twice as hard, and the third thrice the force of 
that, to subdue them, And if, perchance, they emerge alive 
from this hell then it is very unlikely that they will ever 
perish. They will become used to sieges, hunger, thirst, 
massacres, and alarms. In the meantime, their first chil- 
dren will be born into war. The worst of it is that they 
will all be used to death. They will be used to it as we are 
used to a tame lion which frightens no one. Then, even if 
we did conquer them, we could not subjugate them. By 
attacking them continuously, by dealing incessant blows at 
them, by throwing our inumerable armies upon them time 
and again, but always unable to deal them the death blow, 
we will have involuntarily done them a great favor.» 

The intendant-in-chief shook his head dejectedly. 

«We believed we have delivered them the death stro- 
ke while we have all the time been granting them immor- 
tality with our own hands.» 

Chelebi listened with a stunned expression on his face. 

«Your chronicle, Mevla Chelebi, shall be long and do- 
leful,» said the intendant-in-chief. He glanced at the grey 
hair of the chronicler, and (Mevla Chelebi was warmed to 
see a sort of sorrow in his friend’s eyes. 

«This siege is being dragged out too long,» said the 
intendant-in-chief. 

The chronicler did not know what to say to it. 

«The rains are approaching. Our assaults will be furi- 
ious then.» 

For a while they entertained themselves with the su- 
bject of rains. At present there was not the least sign of 
rain. It did not exist except in their minds. But a few 
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weeks would pass and one fine morning the plain would 
wake to find itself strewn with thousands of puddles, big 
and small, looking up to the sky with glaring troubled 
eyes. 

«What is Sarudja doing? It’s a long time since I ha- 
ven’t seen him,» said the chronicler. 

«He is always disturbed. All day long, he does not 
show himself outside the foundry.» 

«He took the death of his assistant to heart.» 

«Yes, for he loved him so. Now he has shunned the 
world, and works in solitude.» 

«Does he work?» asked the chronicler. 

«He does,» said the intendant-in-chief. «He has conceiv- 
ed such a grudge and hatred against the human race that 
it urges him onto work. He is designing a monstrous ca- 
nnon all by himself.» 

«Really ?» 

«Only, I’m afraid this season of war is approaching 
its end, and he’ll have no time to use it.» 

«In the next campaign, may be.-.» the chronicler 
stopped half way. 

«Of course,» said the intendant-in-chief. «There will 
surely be bigger cannons in the future campaigns.» 

That clear and vicious light reappeared in his eyes. 

«It depends on these last attacks whether there will 
be other campaigns,» he said. «We shall witness wonder- 
ful things in the days to come.» 

Mevla Chelebi completely lost his head at what his 
high born friend said. 

«I can hardly believe that he will give up his efforts 
to take that castle,» said the intendant-in-chief raising his 
hand in the direction of the walls. 

The chronicler understood that he was alluding to Tur- 
sun Pasha. 

«In the next few days,» he added, «this plain will be- 
come a blood bath.» 
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They have resumed their attacks, Since the 
first clouds appeared in the horizon to vanish 
again in the blue as fleetingly as they had come, 
they intensified their attacks to fever pitch. The 
besiegers are launching all their might against 
Us. 

Every day, inumerable waves break upon 
the castle’s gaping walls, hundreds of ladders 
lean against its flanks; they climb, they fight, 
they try to batter the second gate, then retreat 
to mount a fresh onset with redoubled fury. 

George Castrioti harasses the enemy every 
night. Hardly have they buried the dead fallen 
during the day on the walls, when night comes 
and they go to face the assailants of the dark; 
then as soon as they bury the soldiers killed dur- 
ing the night, they hurry to climb our walls 
again. 

We remain upon the battlements day in, day 
out. Our heads reel with hunger and thirst. 

Four days ago, at the beginning of their 
new series of attacks, the soldiers who managed 
to gain the battlements and the breaches in the 
walls, let in a number of sick animals, mostly 
rats which ran into the castle. Some of them 
fell into the third well, which was jusi yielding 
the first pails of water, The first two wells were 
saved by the guards who watch their brinks day 
and night. Once they heard the cry «rats» 
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«rats!», they covered them with iron lids. Part 
of our food is also infected. Our smiths work 
day and night to make traps which we have 
placed in every corner of the castle. Day and 
night their harsh clang disturb the sleep of 
our soldiers. 

They have made every effort against us, 
from the huge cannons to the infected rasts. We 
have withstood and will withstand them. We 
know that this resistance costs us dearly and 
may cost even dearer. But someone had to rise 
up and stand in the path of this demented hor- 
de, and the choice of History fell on us. Time 
placed us at the crossroads: take either the easy 
road of subjugation or the hard road of war. 
And we preferred the second. We could well 
have chosen the first, if we had thought only of 
ourselves. Thus, we might have ended our days 
in peace, by our ploughs and under the shade 
of the olive trees, but that would have been the 
peace of death. 

Their rage has attained its climax. The hour 
of the great test is tolling. The sky becomes co- 
vered with clouds. They float from the horizon 
as though impatient to see this slaughter. 


CHAPTER XIV 


It was humid and suffocating under the cloth of the 
tent. The chronicler forced himself to scratch some more 
lines, and rested his forehead on one hand. He was not in a 
mood to write. The roaring cannons scattered his thoughts 
like a flock of crows. For the tenth time, he read over that 
unfinished sentence: «But destiny...» He had a headache. 
He was tempted to put «but destiny did not smile on 
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them,» but the word «smile» seemed inapropriate to him. 
Of what smile could hhe speak in the midsts of that car- 
nage? He laid down his pen, and glanced thoughtfully at 
the sheets of his chronicle, filled with hhandwriting grow- 
ing shaky with age. That was what would remain one day 
of all that blood shed under this burning sun from the 
thousands of horrible wounds, the roaring of cannons, 
the yellow dust, the exhausting marches, the nightmare 
of the indefinite flows and ebbs of the assailants in front 
of the castle, the climb under the tar and arrows, the 
defeats at the foot of the walls and the renewed assaults 
by the side of your companion who cannot make out your 
features because of the wounds. That was what would re- 
main of the swarthy skin of soldiers, the thousands of 
yards ot skin upon which the sharp metal, the dried blood, 
the tar and oil designed frightful patterns, which, even 
after the war, went on changing as though they were 
alive. And in the end, that was what would remain of the 
host of tents, which would be taken down in a few weeks, 
leaving this great space almost bare, save for thousands 
of tracks, as though the ground had been trampled on by 
and immense crowd of strange animals. Then, in the 
springtime, on this very soll, the grass would sprout, thou- 
sands of blades of grass, all indifferent to what happened 
in this world. 

Chelebi arranged the pages of his chronicle in a fol- 
der and rose to go out. The sky was again overcast. A hot 
gust of wind nearly choked him. The thick dust, blown 
about by the wind whirled round the camp, covering 
the tents. Lying about inside, the soldiers did not make 
even the slightest effort to protect themselves from it. 
Dusty and listless, they waited to hear the drum announce 
assembly. It would be the fifth attack they had mounted 
within a week. Even the oldest of the old timers did not 
remember such intensive assaults within so short a period 
of time. Now, all of them knew that the denser the clouds 
overhead, the fiercer and more intense their attacks. They 
knew that these were the last efforts and the most despe- 
rate. [t was a truth every soldier had experienced. 
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The chronicler strolled through the camp without 
meeting a single acquaintance. In the damp stifling heat 
he observed the strange, blank faces of soldiers and offi- 
cers. Their eyes were tired, very tired. The dust risen 
from the ground seemed to throw a veil of indifference 
over everything. Neither the tent of the Pasha, in front 
of which the soldiers generally paused a moment to con- 
template with veneration the tall metal pole with the 
copper cresent at its head, ancient emblem of the Ottoman 
empire, nor the other tent, pitched beside the first, the 
only one colored lilac like a quivering mauve cloud in the 
midst of the infinity of tents, which had so often stirred 
the dreadful lust of the hundreds and thousands of soldiers, 
attracted the least attention from anyone. 

The roar of the cannons filled the air from time to 
time. 

They waited for the rattle of the big assembly drum. 

The chronicler could, at last, spot an acquaintance. 
It was Tuz Okchan, the janissary. At first Mevla Chelebi 
was glad to have seen him; but he soon saw how extre- 
mely pallid his friend’s face was. He could hardly drag his 
feet along, and what surprised Chelebi most was the sol- 
dier escorting Tuz Okchan. 

«Tuz Okchan, you aren’t sick, are you?» the chroni- 
cler asked him. 

«I’m bad enough,» said the janissary. 

There was no need to say it; his face spoke clearly. 

«Have you got a chill? In this hellishly humid wea- 
ther, I can’t understand how you could have caught it.» 

Tuz Okchan shook his thhead in despair. 

«No, it’s not a chill.» 

«Have you seen the medical officer for your detach- 
ment?» 

«He has sent me to Siri Selim. ’'m just going to see 
him now.» 

«To see Siri Selim?» something ominous flashed into 
the chronicler’s mind. 
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«Tuz Okchan, did you take part in the recent attacks?» 
the chronicler asked him cautiously. 

«Yes, I did.» 

«That is, you...» he did not know what to say and 
murmured something unintelligible. 

«Yes, that’s so. I was cutting open that damned box 
of rats, and got a scar on my hand,» said the janissary. 

A light of terror flashed in the eyes of the chronicler. 
Tuz Okchan grasped him by the sleeve. 

«Listen to me, Mevla,» said the janissary in an implor- 
ing tone, «you are a friend of Siri Selim. Tell me what 
those rats which I carried during the attack were for. 
Were they infected? Siri Selim must know about it, su- 
rely-» 

The chronicler shrugged. 

«{ swear, I don’t know anything about it. ve never 
heard anybody speak of any malady. In the name of Allah 
I haven’t.» 

«It is not the cholera, is it?» said the janissary full of 
anxiety. 

«Cholera? Come to your senses! It could never be; 
what made you think of that?» 

«I feel so weak!» 

OChelebi could not find anything to say to him. The 
janissary went off without a farewell, followed by the 
other soldier. The chronicler was glad to have parted with 
him so soon and started in the opposite direction for fear 
lest he meet the janissary again. The escorting guard was 
a bad sign. He had heard about the fate of the soldiers 
who first contracted the endemic disease. They died im- 
prisoned in a long horror filled barracks. 

«Another is pasing away,» he thought. Like Sadedin, 
like the astrologue. The evening on the eve of the first 
attack came back to his mind, when the four of them drank 
from the same bottle of raki. That evening seemed very 
distant, like a vision from the underworld. 

Walking on, oblivious, he found himself again facing 
the tent of Tursun Pasha. The motionless guards stood as 
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always at the entrance, lances in hand. A whirl of dust 
veiled for a moment the faces of the guards, their lances 
and the copper emblem. Drifting in thhe warm wind, the 
dust settled indifferently on everything alike. The yellow 
dust changed shape and draw strange patterns. Mevla 
Chelebi felt dangerous associations of ideas form .in his 
mind and, wanting to get free of them, walked away from 
the square. But as he was turning to go, he caught sight 
of some members of the Council of War on their way 
to the tent of the commander-in-chief. Immediately behind 
them, he saw the mufti enter the tent, accompanied by a 
sandjakbey. Their chaushes, left outside, sprowled on the 
grass. 

Another meeting, said the chronicler to himself, and 
held his ground. The intendant-in-chief came alone. He 
looked thoughtful, and passed by without turning his head. 
He was followed by Kara-Mukbil some moments later; he, 
too, looked sombre. There were rumours that he had been 
wounded again in the attack the day before yesterday. 
Then after Sarudja and two sandjakbeys, Kurdishdji ap- 
peared, supported by two chaushes. It was the first time 
that his russet, sleepy head had seemed almost white. Ap- 
parently, he had just got up from his sick bed, and the 
fact of his coming to the tent of the commander-in-chief 
in this grave condition indicated that the meeting would be 
very important. 

The cannons kept on roaring. 

Next, in turn, came Tahanka, the dumb, Karaduman, 
Yelldrem, Aslankhan, then the allaybey, and after him, 
grimacing as though at some hidden pain, old Tavdja. Al- 
most all of them wore black looks. 

Only the face of Giaur, the architect, who entered 
last, at a singularly regular pace, preserved its usual un- 
moved expression. 

A whirl of dust, flying in front of Mevla Chelebi’s 
eyes, did not trouble his thoughts. The empire was still 
powerful. It remained grand even in times of trouble. The 
crescent of the Ottomans was eternal. The wise and po- 
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werful men were putting their heads together. They would 
do scmething. They would not easily give up that «castle» 
Now. their words would clatter heavily like the clash of 
arms in battle, and the secretary would turn them into 
letters. The bitter feeling of envy tore his heart suddenly. 
Mevla Chelebi made e second effort to leave the place. 
but just at that moment his eyes fell upon the tall figure 
of Siri Selim. He was standing like a statue by the tent 
of Tursun Pasha. Obviously, he had not noticed the chro- 
nicler, and Mevla was at a loss what to do. He could have 
left without greeting him, but lhe was afraid the physi- 
cian had seen him. On the other hand, he did not dare 
speak first to that lanky man, especially today when his 
lean drawn face and _ sleepless red eyes seemed very 
frightening. And he decided to wait till the physician saw 
him. The man seemed turned to stone and for a moment 
the chronicler even had the impression that he was fast 
asleep on his feet, and waited for him to fall flat on the 
ground at any moment. 

At last the physician noticed him. And his thought- 
ful face flushed suddenly. 

«They are holding a meeting,» he said pointing to 
the Pasha’s tent. 

The chronicler nodded. 

«They did not invite me,» said Siri Selim. His scarlet 
face and neck was filled with violet blurs. «They are 
dissatisfied with me,» he added raising his voice. 

The chronicler looked round frightened. 

«They want to have everything done in a single stro- 
ke, but nothing is obtained so easily. And in the main they 
were only rabbits, cats, dogs and rats,» he went on, get- 
ting excited, «and I didn’t expect them to work wonders, 
except for the rats, on which I had rested great hopes, to 
be frank with you. However, it is unwise to forget that 
rats, too, can attract one’s attention and; what is more. 
can easily be caught by a trap. So we should have let in 
the tiniest possible animals instead. Listen to me, Mevla 
Chelebi,» and the physician caught the chronicler by the 
sleeve, bent his tall body over hhim and went on, «when 
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you have happened to feel a flea bite you, it never en- 
tered your head to think how useful the flea might be in 
a war; you can’t tell me it did. Nobody has ever thought 
of it, A flea,» at this point the chronicler with his tendency 
to see the seamy side of things, perceived a change taking 
place on the face of the physician, and took it for a smile, 
«,.- could you ever credit that a bite from that tiny pa- 
rasite is able to bring about more destruction than the roar- 
ing cannons of Sarudja? By means of rats, it is true, the 
pestilence can be spread very well, although. I’m sure 
they would not let me work on that even if I had brought 
the disease down on them; as I said, the rat is surely ca- 
pable of spreading the pestilence, but the flea is more 
sure, for it does not fall into any sort of trap. It is hardly 
perceivable, it could be introduced by land and by air. 
But for the time being I don’t know what sort of illness 
they can spread. This is a question which needs years of 
hard study to clear up.» A new flush of blood surged in 
his long neck. «On this subject I shall write to the omnipc- 
tent Padishah. He will understand the importance of this 
question better than anyone else, and will issue the ne- 
cessary orders.» 

The cannons exploded again by turns. 

The chronicler listened meekly. 

«What?» said the physician abruptly, «you find my 
echemes unworthy of an imperial army?» 

«Not in the least», said the chronicler timidly, «I did 
not even mention such a thing.» 

«A mighty army like ours is, should be equipped with 
all the techniques of modern warfare, ranging from the 
camels to transport the bronze for the cannons, to the tiny 
fleas, and rats.» 

«You are right,» approved the chronicler. 

«Yes, I see, you say it now, but I am quite sure, you 
will not have a single word about rats in your chronicle.» 
Siri Selim cried aloud, and lefi him abruptly, striding off 
on his long legs. 

When the was some twenty paces away, he turned 
round and shouted: 
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«Do you know what I would do with your lousy 
chronicle... ?» 

The words which followed shocked the ear of the 
chronicler, who was not used to such language. And Che- 
lebi went off in the opposite direction. 

Meanwhile, the meeting had just begun in the tent 
of Tursun Pasha. The sandjakbeys reported, in turn, on 
the situation of the troops. 

In a pause following a sandjakbey’s speech, old Tav- 
dja let out a cry of pain and rubbed his legs against one 
another. 

He would have said something, but the silence beca- 
me more profound and all the eyes swerved towards the 
Pasha. All of them had heard that Tavdja suffered from 
theumatism, and his groan meant that the short twisted 
legs of the veteran forecast rain. His brief outcry had a 
sinister echo in the tent. 

The Pasha’s face had grown fierce. 

«Speak!» lhe shouted. 

The muftj took the floor. He evoked the dead and their 
spirits, who delighted in sipping the nectar of martyrs in 
the gardens of paradise. 

The Pasha was not listening to him. He was observing 
one by one the faces of the council members and his eyes 
glittered with irritation. He had noticed recently that their 
eyes refused to meet his; and this was an unmistakable 
sign that his destiny had been set apart from theirs. There 
they were, sitting in front of him, Tavdja, Kara-Mukbil, 
the allaybey, Kurdishdji, the intendant-in-chief, Tahanka, 
the mufti, Sarudja, the architect, the sandjakbeys, all high 
dignitaries of the state and army. He remembered that day 
in spring when, for the first time, he had read the list of 
his staff, which he was to submit for approval to the great 
vizir. Some of them he knew in person, others by repute, 
and still others he had never heard of. All of them had 
experienced ups and downs in the favor of the Great Turk, 
and their career was rich in expeditions, rough campaigns, 
long sieges, wounds, castles stormed and taken or for- 
tresses captured craftily, subjugated enemies and devasta- 
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ted countries where the grass had never grown again. Then, 
ihe had thought with satisfaction that his staff was cer- 
tainly capable and that they would do a fine job together. 
This first impression of his was strengthened when he met 
them at the first gatherings on the eve of the departure. 
And now, they were avoiding this eyes; and he began to 
feel something bordering on hatred for his own men. This 
campaign was coming to an end, and whatever the result, 
they would pursue their own carees, they would take 
part in, other expeditions, they would pitch their 
tents in front of castles which they had not yet 
seen, they would ascend or descend in the administrative 
or military hierarchy. Not he. His road ended in frort of 
these walls. Now, here, he would find. either grandeur 
of honor or the abyss of failure. They were aware of it, 
too, and that was why their eyes fled to the corners of 
the tent to get as far as possible from his, that was why 
they were silenced when old Tavdja’s limbs (which 
,seemed monstrously short to the Pasha) foretold rain. In 
an instant he had the impression that all the dignitaries 
were looking forward to the rain, that the spleen of war 
had found its way into their hearts like a damp fungus, 
and that all of them only waited to get back to their own 
harems more quickly. 

In fact, they were tired of it all and had lost every 
trace of hope. There were waiting for the end of the 
combat. They were waiting for the rain. They felt that 
this war was fought and lost, and that their chief was 
becoming more dangerous with every passing day. They 
were in danger of being dragged along with him dcwn 
into the abyss, now. 

By and by, from one moment to the next, he was 
becoming perfectly conscious of the situation. He under- 
stood that they were trying to break away from him. They 
would abandon him. But he was still their master and 
would not give way so easily. He would show them what 
a great man is capable of doing in a desperate situation. 
They were waiting for the rain, they were looking with 
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admiration at the ugly limbs of old Tavdja which had an- 
ticipated the rain. Their sly ears were pricked to hear the 
rain drum beat. Very well. He would grant their wish. He 
would give them rain. He would drown them in rain. But 
it would be another sort of rain... 

Outside, the great drum of assembly rolled with a 
muffled beat, and for a while its waves of sound flooded 
everything. 

The last of the speakers had finished. The Pasha’s eyes 
wandered from face to face. He announced that the assault 
was to take place very shortly after the meeting. He told 
them that the whole of the army would join battle in su- 
ccessive waves. He added that no one should entertain the 
hope that the beginning of the rains could interrupt their 
assaults. He knew very well that the very first drops of 
rain would put an irretreievable end to everything, but it 
pleased him to torment his staff again. Then, lifting his 
head abruptly he announced: 

«Today, I shall take part in the battle.» 

A moment of silence followed. They understood what 
those words meant: all of them without exception, from 
the mufti to the architect, hhad to take part in the battle. 
A smile lighted the face of old Tavdja. 

«Announce to the troops that the members of the 
council will take part in the combat,» said the Pasha and 
stood up. 

They went out one after the other, making a reve- 
rence. 

The big assembly drum was no longer beating. One 
of the chaushes of the commander-in-chief was bringing 
his master’s white horse. The chaushes of the other coun- 
cil members, seving that the meeting was over, jumped 
to their feet, and each attended his master in silence. 

All the detachments had now gathered. The great 
plain was back to life with troops. Never had this army 
arrayed so many soldiers for an attack. The warm wind, 
making the innumerable standards float in the air, tried 
to reproduce with all these flags and streamers all the 
images that thad inspired the poets and chroniclers. 
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Tursun Pasha came out of his tent. He raised his head 
and saw the low, heavy clouds moving unevenly across 
the sky. He mounted his horse, and escorted by his aides- 
~de-camp and the chaushes, reached the spot which he 
had usually selected to view the battles from. A moment 
later, he gave the order to attack. The place filled with 
the rattle of drums at once. His weary eyes, followed with 
indifference the first assault of the volunteers, then the 
second, then the attack of the azaps. Everything was hap- 
pening in the old way, save that the detachments launched 
forward were larger. The formations attained the castle’s 
foot and hhundreds of ladders, like branches of wood, emer- 
ged from the multitude and stuck to the walls. Then, the 
carpet of azaps was split into long ribbons by the torrents 
of eshkindjis who made again for the edge of the abyss. 
Everything went on its old course, and the idea that every- 
thing was being repeated aroused a feeling of depression 
in him. He issued an order, then another. Then, still ano- 
ther. The picked formations of the dalkeleches rushed 
forward with a loud hurrah. The aide-de-camp who had 
sent the first order came back. The second also. As the ja- 
nissaries set off slowly, and gravely towards the walls, 
with a firmament of stars and crescents waving above 
their heads, the Pasha took his shield and yatagan, whipped 
his horse lightly, and set at a fast pace towards the walls, 
followed by this two aides-de-camp, his body guards, and 
a squad of djelebus. 

He fet the easy stride of his horse cut away the distan- 
ce to the walls. He felt no fear; but his mouth was dry and 
bitter. 

The walls drew nearer, The closer he came the higher 
they grew, and the breaches wider and more frightening. 
Above them, the battlements, like the bared fangs of a 
monster, had started to grind bodies of soldiers. There, 
impaled on those merciless teeth, was his destiny, twisting 
and struggling and bleeding. 

The castle approached. This was the first time he had 
seen it at close quarters. The black feredjes of tar hung 
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loose in the air before his eyes. They hid big chunks of 
wall and stones from sight, but they could not cover its 
whole body. Last spring, when he had been marching 
towards it, he had dreamed of it. It stepped into his dreams 
in the guise of a woman perhaps because he had read many 
chronicles at that time, where the authors, wanting to 
make the dream of conquest more vivid, and the glory 
more accessible to the minds of captains, had depicted their 
citadels by means of images which were commonly used 
to describe a woman. And this castle had come to him like 
a woman. He had clasped her and pressed her to his bosom, 
but she did not yield. The walls, the towers its limbs, the 
gates its eyes, had tortured, oppressed and smothered 
him. 

The clamor of tens of thousands of soldiers cheering 
his arrival at the walls, shook him awake from his torpor. 
Encircled by his body guards and the djelebu soldiers, 
he mixed with the assailants. The walls were very close 
now. The black curtains of tar swerved with a sinister 
movement. Hundreds of janissaries, spahis, azaps, volun- 
teers, eshkindjis, dalkeleches, and muslems climbed fu- 
riously upon the already burning ladders. 

«Well done!» he cried. «To the charge!» 

His voice was not heard, but all saw the thrust of 
his hand and at the foot of the ladders a real struggle 
started among the soldiers to attain the top of the ladders. 
They knew that up these blood smeared ladders, half burnt 
and still on fire, they could climb to a career. They were 
promotion to military posts, the source of money and 
harems. 

Tursun Pasha was caught up in the fever of battle. 
The drums, standards of war, cries, iron maces, the smell] 
of oil, tar and burning ladders, the thick dust, cheers, 
blood and howls — all this smoking and bleeding din en- 
circled him on all sides, and went to his head like a strong 
drink. He galloped on horseback alongside the walls, very 
close to them, followed at every step by his aides-de-camp 
and body guards. The defenders had apparently spotted him, 
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and showered a cloud of arrows and a host of burning stars 
from the battlements. His guards at once set up a wall of 
shields, thusexposing their own bodies to the whistling 
arrows and plumeting fireballs which fell all around them. 
One of his aides had a red coller which grew about his 
neck. He rode on. Soldiers kept cheering for the Padishah, 
for the prophet and for him. They pushed one another at 
the foot of the ladders, climbed and climbed incessantly to 
reach the battlements as fast as possible. Shields, jatagans, 
and sometimes, even limbs fell from above as though the 
soldiers themselves did away with them to move more 
freely as they climbed up. 

All of a sudden the walls reeled round, the towers 
rushed fearfully over his head, the mournful curtains of 
tar with red hems of blood were torn asunder and blown 
down as though by a storm, and seemed to fall upon him. 
He was down. The sky was darkened at once over his head, 
but not because he was wounded. His guards had imme- 
diately set up a ceiling of shields. 

Someone gave out a cry. 

«The Pasha is killed!» 

One of his aides bent over him. 

«Give me a hand to rise,» said the Pasha. «I am not 
hurt.» 

«Your horse is killed,» one of his aides told thim. 

Tursun Pasha got to his feet again. Now, standing on 
the ground, he had the impression of being thrown into an 
abyss. 

«The Pasha is killed!» the same voice cried. 


He leapt on the horse of one of his aides and rode 
ahead. His guards kept close to him. 

«Pasha, move a little farther from the waiis,» one 
of the aides shouted to him loudly. «They have recogni- 
zed you.» 

He was speaking of the besieged. In fact, the arrows 
were falling thick and fast. But the Pasha did not go away. 
He went once more along all the length of the walls, where 
a human mass reeking with blood and sweat was making 
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superhuman efforts to reach the top of the battlements, 
and the defenders, amidst steaming tar and oil, foggy and 
inaccessible like demons, were set to wear down that gi- 
gantic mass; they struck at it ruthlessly, they set fire to 
it and scorched it, they dismembered hundreds of arms 
and legs, but still the mass persisted ahead, slid upon its 
own. blood, caught at the stones with fingernails and 
teeth, and produced at once hundreds of fresh arms and 
legs which sought only to climb and climb. 

This nightmare continued until dusk. And then, the 
signal to retreat was heard. As the endless formations fill- 
ed the camp anew, the Pasha, back in his tent again, wait- 
ed for the report on the losses with impatience. Even if 
this battle did not gain him victory, it could not be regard- 
ed as lost. Never before had so many soldiers climbed up 
to the battlements. Generally, only a small number of 
soldiers who reached the battlements would come back 
alive, but those who remained above, sold their lives de- 
arly. And the assault today must have cost the defenders 
a great number of lives too. Thirst was well under way, and 
doing its work. The Pasha needed more such assaults, and 
then the defenders, brought down to a small number, and 
suffering from thirst, would not suffice to protect every 
side of the castle. He also needed a few more days of 
drought. Only a few days, he said to himself, but deep in 
his being he was aware that a few days of drought would 
not be sufficient. Worn out by such problems, he would 
sometimes let himself slip into dreaming, and he dreamed 
senseless dreams, He thought how suddenly everything 
would take a turn for the better if only June and July 
came after September, instead of October and November. 
He thought so earnestly of it that sometimes it seemed to 
him that this was entirely possible. It seemed to him that 
all of a sudden a mad wind would blow and embroil the 
months and seasons of the year like the October 
wind embroils the dead leaves. Sometimes it seemed to 
him that eversince the day he set off for this war, a long 
time had elapsed; it was so long that he thought he had 
forgotten many things, that passions had abated, the fore- 
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casts and schedules for victories or defeats had been also 
forgotten. It was especially so when he stood at the en- 
trance of the tent and contemplated the large camp with 
that host of tents, stars and crescents of copper, bronze and 
gold, in a dire imitation of the heavens. It seemed as 
though this chunk of heaven was forcibly brought down 
upon the earth so that it could mingle with and bleed in 
the human affairs. With his look lost for a long time into 
the desert of the night, he started to doubt that somewhere 
in a distance, beyond the roads and the clouds, there can 
be such things as towns, various offices, papers and files, 
where everything was writtten, every data was recorded 
together with the conclusions, merits and failures of the 
officials, including his own record. In those hours when he 
stood alone facing the night, the facts freed themselves 
from the consequences, the connections became loose, and 
everything was possible and impossible at the same time. 
But morning came, always with its cruel punctuality and 
everything, facts, days, and things assumed their own losie, 
which was clearly against him. 

The aides-de-camp brought him the first accounts 
on the losses they had sustained that day: three hundred 
and ten officers of every military rank, killed. The number 
of the rank and file casualties was as yet unknown. He in- 
quired about the members of the council. Not a single one 
killed. The thought that they were taking good care of 
themselves, reduced him to low spirits again. This meant 
they had lost every hope of victory. 

He would show tihem how to care for their lives in the 
days to come. He needed a few days of drought and no 
more. The rain drums, that was what he dreaded most. 
The drums announcing the rain. Their beat, unheard for 
months could be heard again and augur the end of every- 
thing. 

Siri Selim sent in a short report. Among the bodies 
of the Albanians who had fallen from the battlements 
during the attack, he had opened four, and had ascertained 
that they were suffering from a terrible thirst, much more 
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terrible than that found in the first body during the earlier 
attack. As for the infection, he could find no trace of it at 
all. Perhaps, they were no longer using the infected water. 

The number of soldiers lost had not yet reached him. 
Tursun Pasha gave some orders to strengthen the guards 
and to keep up the vigilance of all the detachments. Night 
was drawing in, and Scanderbeg might attack. This was 
his hour. 

The Pasha lay down to rest a little, and his eyes fell 
on the cloth of his elbow, still dirty with dust which he 
had not noticed before. The aide-de-camp who entered 
the tent found him with his eyes fixed on the elbow. 

«Excuse me, Pasha,» he said, thinking that the Pasha 
might repremand him for not having cleaned the dust from 
his master’s sleeve. «I- just noticed it. You must have 
smeared it when you fell from the horse during the 
combat. . .» 

But the Pasha was thinking of something else. He 
thought that earth and dust is the same everywhere in 
the world and only that which grows on it is different. His 
eyes showed he was exhausted, and the aide lowered his 
voice. The commander-in-chief was falling asleep. The 
officer cautiously drew a woolen blanket over his master’s 
shoulders, and went out of the tent on tiptoe. 

After sleepless nights of torment, he was at last over- 
whelmed by a profound sleep. The chaush who brousht 
him supper and the aides with the figures on their losses,,. 
found him asleep. They did not wake him. One of them 
adjusted the blanket over the shoulders of his master, 
closed the flaps of the tent tightly and went out in silence. 

He slept a lone sleep undisturbed by dreams. The 
dream came very Ja‘e and he dreamed he heard the rain 
drums. Lined up in single file, they began to beat by them- 
selves. He ordered them to stop, but they did not obey 
him. They went on beating with a deafening rattle. Then, 
he ordered fhis men to have them punished. His chaushes 
threw themselves upon them, and pierced and tore them 
with lances, but the drums beat on. The Pasha woke. It 
was drak in the tent. He shook his numbed arm and saw 
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that hhe had slept in his battle dress. He had the feeling of 
being still asleep, for his ears resounded with the rattle of 
the rain drums he had heard in his dream. What could it 
be? The rattling persisted. Far away, somewhere in the 
depths of the camp, the drums were really beating. He 
caught a soft sound on the slanting cloth of his tent and, 
all at once, everything dawned upon him, irrevocable. It 
was raining. 

For a while he was fixed to the floor. Then, treading 
on the hides laid on the ground, he reached out for the 
entrance flaps; he drew aside the cloth and went out. The 
horizon was growing grey with the first light of dawn. 
The guards, sheltering at the sides of the tent, shook them- 
selves immediately, stiffened up at the sight of their master 
and raised their lances. But he did not even turn his head in 
their direction. 

A heavy odor, the smell of dust wet with rain after 
a long period of drought, rose from the ground. The sky 
was overcast with hanging clouds, thick and low, a deep 
grey color which let down a heavy monotonous rain. 
A real rain to end the drought. The strong odor of 
tihe earth was choking him. He had never felt the presence 
of mud and earth so close to him and so powerful over his 
mind. It went like and eddy in the air, everywhere, over 
him, under him, beside him. It was an invisible encircle- 
ment. For a moment he had an instinctive desire to flee, 
lonely runner, far, far away at a tense sustained pace to 
escape this trap, but at that very moment he felt that 
everywhere, all around, it was the same rain falling on the 
same puddled plain, from which he was totally alienated 
like from a stepmother. 

The day was breaking. 

He looked up at the grey cloudy sky, then at the end- 
less camp, at the thousands of slanting grey tents standing 
out mournfully on the moist background. He turned his 
back on everything and entered his tent. He remained 
standing in the dark for a long time. Then he woke one 
of his chaushes, He was trembling. 

«Go and fetch me Hasan,» the Pasha told him. 
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In a moment Hasan came. He was shaking, too. 

«Go and fetch me Edger.» 

The eunuch bowed and disappeared. He was back very 
soon, leading the girl by the hand. Her eyes were still half 
closed, and she looked stunned. 

«Get out!» fhe ordered the eunuch. 

Hasan vanished. 

The girl’s lips were rather swollen, and she had black 
circles under her eyes. 

«Listen to me,» he said, but she was not yet comple- 
tely awake, and he had to shake her by the shoulders. 
«Listen to me,» this time taking one of her plaits and 
drawing her head close to his, «If it,» and he pointed to 
her womb under the thin cloth of her night gown, «if it 
is a boy, you shall name it after me.» 

The girl looked at him with frightened eyes. 

«Do you understand ?» 

«Yes, I do.» 

«Now leave me.» 

The eunuch came in and took the girl away. 

Again he stood still on the floor in the semidarkness 
of the tent. Then he asked for a glass of water. A chaush 
brought it. 

«I shall sleep,» he said. 

Tihe chaush disappeared like a phantom. 

The Pasha opened a small coffer. He took out so- 
mething folded and let its contents into the glass of water. 
Then, imagining the fine cloud of powder settling on the 
bottom, he grasped the glass and drank it in a breath. 

He stood for a moment on the floor. Outside, the rain 
drums kept on beating dolefully. At the first dizziness the 
supported thimself on the soft hides and closed his eyes. His 
last thoughts were vague. He wished he could think of 
something more exalted, but he found it impossible. That's 
all, Ugurlu Tursun Pasha! he said to himself. Then he 
thougiat of his short life, for which had spared nothing, 
but, alas! in vain; then again of Scanderbeg, his enemy, 
who remained in this world, while hhis soul was going out 
into the rain. That was his last thought. 
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The rain began at dawn on the 13th of Sep- 
tember. I was just about to wake the guards, 
when the first drops of rain spattered on the 
ground. 

The new day was breaking. I wanted to 
sound the reveille, but on second thoughts I re- 
membered that the men were tired from yester- 
day’s fighting and gave up the idea. I rested my 
head on a stone in the battlement and remained 
there, motionless, for a long while: The blood 
stained stones (for we had had no water to wash 
them), under the action of the rain, were sending 
up a steam accumulated during the day. They 
seemed alive, and I had the impression that at 
every moment they would stir and breathe. 


Somewhere in the heart of their camp the 
rain drums are beating. The soldiers are covering 
their equipment. Their camp, with its thousands 
of blurs which are the tents, with its standards, 
ensigns of war and metallic emblems, has a lu- 
gubrious aspect on this morning of the rainfall. 
There it is, the mightiest army of our time. It 
is there below our feet, getting drenched in the 
rain. Those who come after us in this world will 
understand that we have not found it easy to 
rise in this gigantic war against the most power- 
ful monster of the time. We have no statues to 
bequeath them, nor imposing columns! We have 
not had the time to construct them and will su- 


rely not have any in the intervals of peace bet- 
ween the storms which are in store for us. 
Instead, we are going to leave these heavy sto- 
nes of our walls which this autumnal rain is 
washing. 

It seems that this first season of war is com- 
ing to an end. Others are to come. The clouds 
float across our sky, our vast sky. 


LAS. CH APT ER 


The coach carrying the young women of the harem 
rolled along, alone now on the road. At the beginning of 
the journey it had travelled together with the cart loaded 
with the luggage and the weapons of the Pasha. But after 
a day and a half of travel the screened coach began to lag 
behind, for one of the girls, Edger, was sick. 

A fine rain added to the mud in the road and the 
girls looked at the first puddles of water. 

«Look, here come those little hamlets we saw on our 
way here,» said Aisel, pointing to a plateau on the right. 

«Are they, really?» 

«I don’t think they are.» 

«I tell you they are. Do you see the chapel and the 
belfry ?» 

«Ah! Yes!» 

«And the fortress. Where’s the fortress? There should 
be one round here. Do you remember when we saw it on 
our way here? It was twilight and the flag on it seemed 
black.» 

«The fortress further on.» 

«Really? It seems to me that the castle was near these 
villages,» said the blonde girl. 

«You have mixed them up. It’s because you had a 
headache during the journey.» 
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«Because of the noise of tambourines and drums. 
«That’s why you are muddled.» 

«Ask Leila. She has made this journey twice, at least 
‘a part of it.» 

«Leila!» 

«Don’t wake her. She is sleeping.» 

The wheels of the coach made a monotonous grinding 
noise. The thin silk curtains, on which were outlined the 
head of Hasan and of the coachmen, waved lightly. 

Aisel kept looking at the deserted road and the sombre 
autumnal landscape. Leila slept and her head seemed about 
to leap from her shoulders at every new toss of the 
coach. The blonde hhad fixed her weary eyes on the carpet. 

«Olh, poor me!» sighed Edger. She was pale, and the 
black circles under her eyes made the contrast sharper. 

Aisel looked at her with compassion. 

«At least have a look out the window,» she said. «It’s 
better to get your mind off it.» 

«What is there to be seen? Barren lands, sadly barren 
fields.» 

«What can you do? It’s wartime.» 

«Ugh! What a nuisance!» exclaimed the blonde. 

One cheek rested on her bare arms. 

«There — look at the engineering soldiers,» said 
Aisel. «Repairing another bridge.» 

«Preparing the retreat of the army.» 

They glanced for a moment at the men working under 
the rain. 

«And he will never return.» said Aisel. 

«They must have buried him today.» 

«Surely,» said Aisel. «And all this rain falling upon 
him.» 

The blonde raised her head a bit, and let it down again 
on her arms. 

«You were the last to sleep with him,» said Aisel. 
«Tell us, did he say anything in his sleep?» 

«Yes,» said the blonde without moving her head. 

«What did he say?» 

«I could hardly make out the words. I don’t understand 
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Turkish very well, and then there were the cannons roar- 
ing all night long.». 

«You could not catch even a word?» 

«Just a few. I heard him mention the name of Scan- 
derbeg two or three times.» 

Leila opened her eyes and looked at her companions, 
bewildered. 

«Were you speaking of Scanderbeg?» 

«Yes, we were,» said Aisel. «She was telling how he 
had mentioned the name of Scanderbeg in his sleep.» 

«He usually talked in his sleep,» said Leila. 

The blonde was about to add something more, but 
she changed her mind and looked at the carpet again. 

«You have brought bad luck,» said Edger to the blonde. 

The blonde girl turned her head in vexation. 

«Why?» 

«He was also sleeping with you when he got a cold.» 

After a moment of silence, the blonde replied: 

«And whose fault was it when he lay in bed at Brusa 
was he sleeping with me then?» 

«In Brusa? Why, none of us slept with him.» 

«Girls! Look, the hanged men,» said Aisel pointing 
outside. 

They drew near to the window. 

«We saw them on our way to the castle, didn’s we?» 

«Yes, We did.» 

«Only their skeletons have remained.» 

«It 8ives me the shivers.» 

«Edger, you don’t have to look at them.» 

A flock of crows, scared by the passing coach, hovered 
over the road. 

«When we saw them first, the bodies were intact. 
They must have been freshly hung then.» 

«How long did they leave them there?» 

«Who knows?» 

«Further on there is a larger group.» 

«No, there are only three beyond these. As for the 
larger group, we must have passed it in the night.» 
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«It’s true. I’m confusing everything.» 

«You see, we are making our way back now.» 

«And in silence.» 

«You remember when we travelled down this road. 
don’t you? What music, and the detachments!» 

«I went dizzy looking at the standards.» 

«And we asked all the way; what will this Albania 
look like?» 

«And the music and drums, not ceasing for a mo- 
ment.» 

«Yes, but you had that headache and complained all 
the time. And Leila was in a black mood.» 

«I’ve never liked that sort of music,» said the blonde. 
«ours is different.» 

«Ah! It was so nice then!» said Edger. 

«We have no cause to complain,» said Leila. «We 
might have fared worse. After his death I was afraid. 
terribly afraid.» 

«What could have hhappened?» said the blonde. 

«They might have killed us,» said Leila. «The morning 
they found the Pasha dead, the Council of war was gather- 
ed and I was cold with fright. I was afraid old Tavdja 
would be entrusted with the leadership of the army. Hasan 
had heard the chaushes who were outside the council tent 
saying that if Tavdja became commander-in-chief, he 
would behead us. He and the mufti regarded us as the 
cause of all their misfortunes.» 

«What fools!» said Aisel. 

«Only when the meeting was over, and it was made 
known that the army was to be commanded jointly 
by three of the principal chiefs, did I feel my blood run 
free again on my veins,» said Leila. 


«However, they had decided to get rid of us imme- 
diately.» 

«All the better for us. I could not stand life in that 
tent.» 

«Please, don’t mention that any more.» 


By and by the conversation ceased, as it had done do- 
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zens of times before. Aisel rested her chin on the window 
sill. The wheels of the coach made the same monotonous 
sound. 

«Does it hurt you again?» Leila asked Edger. 

Edger nodded; her swollen lips were even paler, and 
there was a frightened light in her eyes. 

«Is it the same place. . .?» 

«Yes.» 

«My poor Edger.» 

Edger started to weep silently, her shoulders trembling. 

«There are hamlets again,» said Aisel, who had not 
heard their conversation. 

The gravel on the road and the wheels went on 
creaking with a tiresome interminable sound. 

For a good while none of them opened their mouths. 
At last it seemed as though Edger was a little easier. Aisel 
drew her head back from the small window. The blonde 
was lying on her stomach now, her head resting on her 
folded arms. 

«l wonder what Kruja looks like?» said Aisel. 

Leila glanced at her for a moment. 

«We have seen so little of Albania,» she said. «Some 
mountains covered with ice. which seemed about to roll 
down upon us.» 

«Down there it must be a frightful slaughter now.» 

«Scanderbeg harasses them every night.» 

«This summer the blood has been shed in streams in 
this country,» said Leila. «Hasan heard a soothsayer fore- 
telling that the grain will be red next year.» 

«Ugh! Have pity and don’t speak of such things,» 
said the blonde. 

Once again the conversation sank under the grinding 
wheels and the splashing water. 

Later on, Leila broke the silence. 

«They are waiting for us,» she said, «all of them clad 
in mourning clothes, with sad faces.» 

«I’m dying to see my little daughter. I imagine her, 
my little darling, looking for me all over the house.» 

And her eyes welled with tears. 
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Edger groaned. 

«Does it hurt?» Leila asked her. 

«I can’t stand it,» said the other, her pallid face and 
her figure shaking all over. «This damned coach is killing 
me... I will die.» 

«Don’t be a fool!» 

«Should we ask Hasan to stop the coach a moment?» 

«What’s the use now? She will miscarry anyway.» 

Edger wept. 

«He told me to name the child after him if it were 
a boy,» she said through her sobs. 

«Lie down for a while,» said Leila. «It might stop the 
bleeding.» 

«Ah! Poor me!» 

They exchanged glances. None of them knew what 
was to be done in such cases. They were helpless. 

Edger felt a moment of relief as she lay hunched up. 

A long time passed and they did not speak. Aisel 
.ooked through the window. Leila had laced her fingers. 
And the blonde did not lift her eyes from the carpet. 

«Who will ever buy u now?» asked Leila. 

The blonde turned ther weary eyes away. 

«Who can tell?» said Aisel without turning from the 
window. 

«If we are sold to an officer we might make this jour- 
ney again,» said Leila. 

«Oh! I hope not,» groaned Edger. «This is hell.» 

The blonde did not speak. 

«Villages again,» said Aisel. Leila fell asleep. The coach 
iolted on over the long road, under the rain. 
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In the middle of the 15th century, the Ottoman Empire, 
with its capital in Constantinople, was the one big super- 
power of the Western world, possessing the mightiest armies 
and most advanced techniques of the times. 

The Turks controlled the Middle East, North Africa, 
southern Spain, and the Balkans, and they planned to drive 
through central and western Europe. They sought to turn the 
Mediterranean into a Turkish lake. But the Albanians, led by 
George Kastrioti, became a bone in the throat of the Turks. 

George Kastrioti was a son of the ruling prince of the 
Albanian region of Kruja. At the age of nine he was taken as 
a hostage by the Turks to prevent rebellion at home. Edu- 
cated in the Sultan’s Court, Kastrioti, popularly known as 
““Skanderbeg’’, became a General in the Ottoman Army. 

Never forgetting his national heritage, he carefully 
prepared for rebellion. In 1443, during an invasion of 
Hungary, Skanderbeg gathered together 300 Albanian troops 
and left the battlefront, rode at top speed to Albania, 
captured the Kruja Castle, and liberated the region. He 
united the Albanian nobles with free chieftains of tribes and 
clans into what became for the first time a national state, a - 
nation of fighters determined to give their last drop of blood 
to liberate Albania from foreign domination, and establish 
their national independence and unity. 

Wearing a helmet topped with a sculptured goat’s head, 
this gifted and versatile leader, over a span of 25 years, 
organized the Albanian forces that fought off 24 massive 
Turkish invasions. After his death in 1468, the Albanian 
resistance, led by patriots from all strata, kept on fighting for 
eleven more years. In the next five centuries of Turkish rule, 
the spiritual tempering created in this resistance revealed 
itself in uprising after uprising until the Turkish yoke was 
finally thrown off in 1912. 


(continued on inside flap) 


